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IXA^Ml ( 11 a-; l''iu>lish aiitl AnicriiMii readers 
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iirc abuiidaiitl) supplied willi narrative i)()lili('al 
hisiories iif IvuLdaiid, I liavc chosen in lellinc* the 
story of Medi.i'va! Isnyiand to tieat the theme 
froin a |)oint of view which is not exact!)’ that of 
tlie other volumes of tile presuit Series. M\’ 
(d)jcct has been to ki’ep so( i,il rather than political 
facts 111 view, and tlirontthoiit to snppl)- by ilhis- 
tratioii from contemporary accounts some of the 
characteristic detail which is afit to be crowded 
out in political historu’s. 'I he story ol social e\'oln- 
tioii may fairb be < ailed the n.itional story, d'he 
political ^lor)' brinys to \ iew the proces’ion of yreat 
events, the social stor\’ the procession of dead 
ancestors who acti'd, how,soever humbi)’, their pait 
in shaping those events. In political histoiy we .see 
", (fee trophies bi.trne ahmy in the triumphal cars, and 
itt'i^ocial histoi')' the yronps of oidiiiaiy men, women, 
anci' children who fdl the carriages or .stream alony 
on foot. There is not one wav', but rather there’ aie 
many- ways of telling a nation’s story; the growth of 
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s^ovcrnmcntal institulion^, fluctuations in territori^^i 
expansion, the spread of conimerce, changes in 
foreign re]atioll^, the hi'.tory of methods of thought, 
all make urgent claim to consideration. But not 
the least truthful measure of jrrogress lies in those 
sujrerlicial indications of civilisation which are set 
aside as the |)rovince of social history. In the 
medi.eval hhighshman’s domesticity there is an 
epitome of the life of the nation : English jrrivale 
life lias its unity, it^^ cyisodes and catastroirhes, 
vvliuh I'eflet. t the shifline lights and shadows of 
the natiotird story. The jirivate history of kings and 
princes, nobility, clergy and commons, has become 
now, with the progivis (jf historical study, a theme 
moi'e easv of treatment than it was a while ao". 

r 1 > 

< h.inge^ in the social re'Iati(>ns of the classes of nu‘n 
can now be traved, thanges that h<i\ehad their ]).iit 
in shaping the story of a nation, no less th.in the 
evolution laf the agencies of government, the historic 
series of vicloraes and defeats, gains and losses of 
territoi')', the happy or the luckless political chance, 
the fateful iioucr of the point of time. A history of 
inedia-val civilisation that gives a hnri'ied serjuence 
of events is like a novel which never shows the 
characters save under the sti'css of conspiring fate, 
ci'eatui'es not mortal because they nev’er sleep or 
eat. It was certainly not rajridilv in the movement 
of life which gives the Ivnglish Middle Ages their 
peculiar cavlour. 

In attempting to give <i s-ense of the reality of the 
past, illustration in matters of historic detail seems in 
place, rather than a dogmatic teaching that is apt to 
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fiil^hc -sccjitical with mihlnist ; and it ha.i .seemed not 
merely easier but wiser to handle only a few subjects, 
amd those the subjects of which most record has 
been left. Undoubtcdl)' it is haid to brin*;' our 
medi.'eval f ; ..fathers before the eve as the\' once 

^ m 

lived and moved and had their beinu;. (!on- 
tc'mporary pictures uill not do the work for us; the 
monuments jne'^eiM-d in manuscripts and seulj)turL; 
often, for tlie e.nlier period <it le<ist, .seem yrotesijue 
b)' tea.son of the [)rin)ilive ch.iracter (.if mediawal 
jdmwinp and petsju'Cti'.e. The men .iml women 
appear misshapen, the houses and buildini^s are 
ready to to[iple over at a touch. ]'or le.isons of a 
somewhat similar kind we have lost the power of 
conceiving nuich of their thought, and we are apt to 
view with a Ivilf-] litviny contempt the ;_',reat folios of 
their theo](.)L^iaiis, j)hiki.sophers and le>.^ists, because for 
very weariness of the llesh we cannot read them. 
W hat seems yrutcsciue in ait or thought soon ceases 
to charm. Vet surel)- there are livin;^; evidences 
wliich bid us lealise that in some respects our 
ancestor-^ were s^rcail where we are small. W hen 
the list of their preatc“st conceptions is made out, 
it maj' well seem that then: were plants in the 
land in those da)’s, comieued with whom we are 
but j)ipmies. Much that the_\ conceived and built 
we can only admire and imitate. Thouph our 
knowledge and nuuh that we consider essential to 
our world did not belonp to them, )'et our institu¬ 
tions are for the most jiait of theii sliapinp. The 
works of their hands and brains we liavt' taken over 
in Iheir entiret)’, adapting them to modern needs. 
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It is ikj ])rimitivu or low civiii'iutiou that wc havc^i*) 
(Ic-scribc in the England of loOG 1350 ; it differs from 
ours more in kind than in degree. In its own kiral 
wc cannot deny its majesty, for, though we may not 
ahvaj's realise it, it still has dominion over us. 

I'urther, it is to be remembered that the English 
Middle Ages are in their main cliaracter one with the 
eoutinent.d .Mirldle -Ages : in certain a.sjK’Cts onl\’havt; 
they a rharacter jjeeuliarly their own. In this volunu' 
tlie evidence must be stricll\' confined to Ivnuiand ; 
but to those who read the nu'diawal evidences it. 
needs not to be said that much wiiich is true of 
our eountrv at that time is true also of others. 
Iiisularily was nul in ihv MiilclU* a ])rc- 

dnniinant Lliaractcr C)tir original 

with till' continent and the lines of our later di\er- 
gi’iice become nic'st pi'rceptible to us w'heii we travel 
in Jvurojie, for it is upon the continent tliat we most 
often come atria’s some of the outward si”ns of 

O 

meilia'val life. 

It may be that w'e stand nearest to the Middle 
Ages in churches, in market-[)Iaces, at the toll-bar, in 
the eouits of law, in the two old h'nglish universities, 
ill jiageants and processions; but wheiever we are, 
the past is never at any time far fiom us. The ghosts 
of our predecessors haunt us, w'hether we know' it or 
not, W'hether we wish it or not : our .s[)eech, our 
tlwjughts are in the main tho.se that the}'gave us. As 
age .succeeds to age, the past, in its religion, its kuv, its 
life, ma}' fossilise, but the petrified matter becomes 
imperishable. 
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^^pirnnolo^ical tables have been provided to sup¬ 
plement the references of the text. A word of 
apolo^ry for the choice of the date as di\idin!^f 
tw'o ))eriods maybe deemed necessary inasmuch as it 
may appear ' ' be a date arbitrarily selected for the 
purpose of oblainini;' an equal division. It can be 
defended, I think, upon two grounds. The middh' of 
the century marks a real epoch in the history of 
thought, inasmuch as it w'as about that time that 

Ko<jer Ikicon beqan to k'cture and wiite in Oxford, 

*. > * 

and, further, it has seeinc'd better to ta.ke the era of 
Simon de A'lontfort's activit)' in constitiilion-makinq 
with thatofKdward I., who learned so much from his 
example, than to divide at Ibmry Ilk’s death in 1272. 

I have drawn up no list of the writers, living- 01 
dead, whose' works ha\e bec'U euides to me in com- 
piliii^Ohis book,as in common ^natitude 1 should like 
to do. That 1 have drawn freely from many sources, 
and not least from books that have been ])ublished 
eonqviratively latel}', must be obvious. A lonq h\t 
would be out of ])lace in a book of this size, and 
a short list would be unsatisfactoi}'. The acknow¬ 
ledgments of those who (onqjile from the original 
labours of others must nencralb' be silent, and in 
the present case they would have little worth. 

I\l. Ik 
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MEDLliVAL ENCA.AND 

PART I 

NOkxM \x\ I<’1':U1)ALI.SM 
(rcVjo 1154) 

I 

Tine KING ANn ins iiodskiiold 


1. Naliirc of the Comiutroi’s feudalism—2. The officers of ihe royal 
Iiousehohi .ind their fees--3. residences and Iniildirig of 

the lower -4. Charactti of Uic royal exjieusei, diess, manneis, 
and educaOon. 


I. DuklNfi tlic rcit^ns of the four Norman kinj^s, 
luiglancl was as it were violently caught up by the 
irresistible Norman torrent and swept out of its 
back-water into the main stream of continental civili¬ 
sation. Saxon England had had a civilisation of its 
own, and brought a wcaltli of treasure and of ideas to 
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its new Lrcvcrnors so fo-fat as to secure for it the first 

, ^ <* It 

place anionn its lord’s [)ossessious. J^ii'^land was no 

mere ap])endaj.;e to Nfaanand}’’, Avitli London suffraqan 
to Rf>uen ; from the first it was clear that the kingdom 
would precede the duchy. To the newly-compicred 
kinc^alom the cfaujiu'rors brnuj.,dit all they had to i^ivc, 
and the chief part of their wealth lay in their con¬ 
tinental ideas, which put new life into Church and 
.St.ite. As he owed much to the i)ai)acy, which was 
now to enter uj)on a new era, characterised by novel 
and ambitious schemes, it was certain that William I. 
would brin;^ the I'hi'^lish church into line with his 
Norman church: he was prepared to distin.i^uish 
things s])iritual from things temporal, and let his own 
m.isterful wielding of the temporal sword imsasaia; 
the streiii^th of the spiritual. In his time there would 
be no war on the fnjiitierof tliespiritual and temj)oral 
kim'doms. 1^'in ther he brought w ith him men of all 
ranks of society and from many countries, imbued with 
the doctrines of continental feudalism. William and 
his ministers found Lnglish S(.)ciety already half 
feudalised, but without cohesion and almost anarchic, 
w'itli tribal elements still only half absorbed, a 
society so wanting; in s)’mmetry and system as to 
have little to commend it to Norman ideas of cfovern- 
incut. But as in feudalism there was daimcr <jf 
conflict amon ;4 the many temporal swords, here, too, 
William the Con(|ucror saw' to it that the ro\'al sword, 
while he wdelded it, should be supreme. The feu¬ 
dalism w hich he brought with him placed him merely 
as “ primus inter j)ares ” : that W'as a po.sition not good 
enough for him ; he aimed at and secui'ed a mastery. 
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'I'h^ fabric of society as it was woven by him was of 
course to be woven of tennrial rel.ilions, for no 
western Kuropean could conceive of social relatiun.s 
of anj’ other web, but in woof and warp he introduced 
a strand of j_;overnmental power which w'as not of 
tenure. With marvellous vi<;our kin^ after kin^ 
carried on his work. Only the rei<;n of Steplicn 
show's b)- contrast how' i^reat was the accomplishment 
of liis predecessors and successors. It was then and 
then onl)' that tlie spiritual sword and the baronial 
swords were uppermost. 

What manner of men were these great rulers ? Can 
fluy be a])proached at all in their daily lives and be 
seen otherwise than as governors? Little attention, 
com|)aratively s])e.dsing, has been paifl to the social life 
of the Normans in England, and yet many difficulties 
in the understanding of larger themes are best removed 
by understanding the many charactei istic phrases or 
e.\[)iessions dcscrijitiNC of daily life which give colour 
to the chronicles of the past. 'I'he Nhairuins w'ere 
capable of carrying out schemes t)f a particular nature, 
partly by reason of their peculiar domestic civilisa¬ 
tion. The evidence descriptive of the life of the 
Norman kings in England is not abundant, for their 
palaces arc almost whtjlly sw’ept aw'a}' ; alrnost all 
the records of their expenses have vanished ; their 
letters arc few in number and formal in character ; 
no chronicle describes their courts in detail. Further¬ 


more, much of their life was spent across the (’.hannel, 
and their interests were centred large!)' in the land 
they came from, so that some of the evidence w'e 
have is relevant rather to the Norman duchy than to 
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the ICn^lish realm. Nevertheless, the fragmeijtj of 
evidence that remain, the entries in Donie.sday Boole, 
and the statements made touching llemy f.’s reforms 
in his eoiiit aie not inade<]nate to give a detailed 
picture 

2 'riu- inrrease in royal dignity which followed on 
the Norman Conquest wa.s merely one symptom of 
the nature (4 the chaime that had come over Kiudand. 
d'he Norman court was better jjlanned than the royal 
household of Anglo-Saxon times, so far as \vc know 
it. Both had grown out of the (lermanic itlea of the 
hou-,ehold, with its reeve, dish-thegn, cup-bearer, and 
staller, but in the Norman ducal household these’ 
officers had been reinforced by man)’ (others. IIou.se- 
hold departments were multiiilied. and under each 
heail of a rlepartment (whose office tended to be- 

V 

come hereditai)' and one of dignit)’ only), theie were 
the iniinerous sfivants doing the liomeslie duties. 
I'lie Noim.in "cuiia” was capable of Brotcan 
changes of character, adapting' itself according to 
eiremustanee as an ambulatory household, a camj>, 
a tribunal, a counci' of war, an administrative or 
political assembly. Inasmuch a.s the king’.s household 
was the nursery in which were trained and reared the 
great officers of State, a jieculiar interest attaches 
to offices that sound humble enough. 7*he king’s 
hmisehold, and tlie .separate households of the queen 
and the royal children have all left their mark on 
Domesda)' Book, for, in return for .services past and 
future, stallers, marshals, chamberlains, cooks, bccl- 
chamber-altendants, stcward.s, jesters, managers of the 
king’.s transport, of his hunting and hawking expedi- 
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must all be ^iven a landed provision, in the 
days when the kiii^ is rich in land and not in inoncv'. 

Ikit a precise description of the dail}’ allowances of 
the palace servants comes from an ICsiehequcr ree(U'd 
of a somewh.iL later date. The record is believed to 


re[)rcsent the reformed household of Henry I., and 
there is evidence that it was written soon after his death 


in 1135. Henry found it necessary to correct many 
abuses that had come in uiuler Rufus’s manaeement 

1 > 

and he ordereil that his Chancellor should receive 


h^'c shilliivqs a da\', and bread, wine, find candles in 
fixed qufintity. The stewards liad ii like “livery " or 
Stipend, find so <d.so the butler, master chamberkiin, 
treasurer, and constfibles. The solid pait iTthe bo;ird, 
which is not mentifjued, was of course pri'vided ;il 
the kind's table ; these liveries, or “ buttery commons ’ 
as \\<* should call them, of bread, v\ ine, fuul candles 
W'cre for private consumption. All these officers 
bciiiq (’// Jh'usioii appeal as strictly household officers, 
thou”;h the\ were, from finother point of view, officei s 
of state. 'I'his same record shows that in the Chan¬ 


cellor’s office there was a master of the writiim-rooin 

4 > 

with a staff of clerks and scribes ; it is ilie office of ;i 
man who was Secret;iry of Stfite for all departments 
Anil in close association, for the Chancellor is ;m 
ecclesiastic,comes the chapel department, with its tw(. 
sumpter-men employed in the transport of its fmniturc 
when the royal household moves, Thv' sujiply of 
lij^hts for the chapel was fixed wdth i>recision by the 
thrifty Norman kiiu^- at two larqe candles onWedtms- 
days and Saturdays, uuth a torch niqhtly before the 
relics and thirty bunches of small candles, d'he 
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cliapcl had fiirthL'r a [)r()visi(m of a t^allon of wi^ttfor 
mass, and a iiK.'r'isiirc on Absolution 1 )a)’(Thursday 
bcforo (iood J''rida\’i to wash the altar. 

9 

Tile sk'ward or inastcr-dis])onser and his .servants 
"ot a similar “livery" and a saliiry wliich varied 
aceordin”' as they were livin^ within the house of tlu; 
kii\<:j or without. In the steward’s department was 
a napeiar to look after the linen, an usher and a 
bread-eounter. d'he bearer of tlie alms-dish or 
“scuttle" fefl in the house. In the larder de])art- 
ment slau’^hteriu's were em[)lo)'ed, receiviii”' “ cus¬ 
tom.iry ” food. In the b<dser\' two bakers fetl in the 
house, and two travelling bakers were at \v<u;es. 'I'he 
iiumlKM'of lo.ix'i's the\' were to make out of a uiven 
ipi.intit}' of Hour was fixed by the carc'ful kiii”, no 
doubt in oilier to juit a stoj) to .abuses. The luakino 
of the naval wafers w.as the duty of a “ nebularius.” 

'I’he kino’s kitchen and the gn>at or “hall ” kitchen 
were clearl)' distinguished, each with its sep.arate 
staff I'he cook of the “demesne" or king’s own 
kitchen fed in the house and had ij^d. a day for his 
man ; ushers and vcssel-keeijer and sumpter-man or 
pack-carrier had the same. The “great’’ kitchen 
had a larger staff with numbers of siait-men. The 
kitchen spits ])layed a large part in the mediaeval 
table-service as many contemporary illustrations 
remind us. 

Owing to the disorder which reigned at William 
Rufus’s great feasts at Westminster Hall, even he, 
who w.as not a reformer like Henry I., appointed 
ushers of hall, and kitchen, and doorkeepers, in all 
three hundred of them, armed with rods to use upon 
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occ^^oii, f(ir the ])iolection of quests and cn(»ks alike 
from the jiie'^s of tin- rabble. Such i.s the story of 
Uufu.s’s contem|)orar\- (laimar, who an ainu.sini;- 

descrijition 'jf tlie .sceiu's at royal blasts, of the ^letnly 
clutclu'nj^f at .. au-s as tin >■ passed from kitchen office.s, 
with many a spill. 

I'kach department had its own carlcr.s and sumiiter- 
mcn, answerable for the tr.in.sport wlien the kiiij^' 
travelled, ami j)eiha[)s also for the ])rovision of 
supplies. Tht‘ chamberlain’s dei>artment was an- 
s^veiable for the kini^’s bi;dro(nn service, and included 
the kind's bed-be.irer and a v\ ater-man who travelled 
V ith the kiiy^'.md ^ot ane.xtra salary when his master 
put him to die trouble of preparing a bath, except on 
the three ”reat C'hurch festivals when the kini;- was 
bountl to bathe, and the watc‘r-man must bathe him 
without extra charge. “ (.‘(inccrnin^ tlie w.isher- 
woman there is uncertainty,” says the writer of this 
curious lecurd ; that is, it is not clear w lulher she 
belongs to the household and has court-rations or not. 
The treasiiiy’ is spoken of under the” camera,” for the 
idea that in the sleeping quarters treasure is .safest is 
a very old one. It was the bedchamber staff that 
was to [)io\ide inoit of the officers of the ICxchetjuer. 

Toupled with the “ camera ” comes the Constable’s 
and next the Marshal’s department, d'he fir.st .seems 
to have already lost its association with the stable 
{conn’s siahuli), while the Marshal (f/ntrcscti/cns, hors(>- 
servant) retains his link with the stable and farriery 
department (com|)are Fr. niavuhal). It seems pro¬ 
bable that horseshoeing first became customaiy in 
England after the Norman Conquest. 
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Both Constable and Marshal were to be ]:)rojTii,n4'nt 
in the ICxchccjuer department, for their chief duty is 
the j)a}TOent of the king’s knights and hunting- 
servants. ]ly Henry I.’s “ constitution ” the wages of 
the Marshal’s servants when the kinej’s household 

o 

moved from place to place were precisely determined, 
and the perquisites of the watchmen, the fuel-man, 
the tent-kee})cr, the four horn-blowers and twenty 
servants, whose duty was jirobably that of bod)’guard. 
Then follow the servants who were responsible for 
the king’s sj)c>rt, thefewterer (M'keei)er of grc)’Iu)unds, 
keepers of the hawks’ mews, the wild-cat hunters, the 
“ berner ” in charge of running hounds, the huntsman' 
of the hart, the keeper of the “ braches,” tlogs of 
kec'U scent ; these and the wolf-hunters all had their 
“ liveries ” for themselves and their horses and dogs 
and hounds, d'he archers carr) ing the king's bow' 
took 5(1. a day. 

SubsecjLieut records of the organisation of the king’s 
household, of which there are several of various dates, 
show how the above scheme expanded, and go to 
prove that the Norman ro}’al housekeeping, though 
an advance on the Sa.xon, was still rude. The list of 
liveries, for instance, becomes much longer in later 
times. 


The household offices were at least nominally 
presided over by the highest of the king’s men, but 
undoubtedly they delegated to others the services 
which they did not care to do themselves. We must 
not credit the legend of the (’olchester monks, that 


their earl became “dapifer” because William fit/.- 


Osbern, the king’s trusted minister, served up an 
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underdone crane before In's master. But Gaimar’s 
story of the on'i^in of the hhirl of C'he.stcr’s 'golden 
wand maj^ be truer. I'our earls, lie tells us, were 
to carry state swords before Rufus to the ^reat feast 
at Westmiiw'.: Hall. Karl Ilw^h, of Chester, was 
too proud to carry anything, for he said he was not a 
servant. Thereupon the king offered him a golden 
wand and made the bearing of it an office for him 
and his heirs. 

Ft will be seen that this scheme for the royal 
household took its character largidy Aom the f.ict 
that the court was ambulatoiy, as it rein.lined when 
f»r more highly organised. The story of Henry I.’s 
reorganisation is borne out from several indejiendent 
sources, Kadmcr, as the liiographer of Anselm, 
claims that the change was due to his beloved patron’s 
advice, and he gives a vivid account of the sufferings 
of the peo]>le when called ujion to provide for the 
necessities of the ravagj’ng horde of courtiers under 
the old system, 'l ill the numlier of hangers-on was 
retluccd, the villagers fleil before the advent of the 
court, taking refuge in the woods. William of 
Malmesbury, writing as a contemporar}’, and Walter 
Map, writing under Henry 11 ., both speak of 
Henry l.'s new system as marking progress in 
discipline and economy. In his time the royal travels 
were so regular that as the “carnj)” moved along its 
needs were sui>[)lied “as easily as at a fair.” The 
officials were sure of their wages, and the merchants 
who sold food to the court were sure of their [lay. 

This “ Cimstitutio Domus Regi.s”of Henry I. has 
seemed worth analysing carefully, because it is the 
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earliest account, and one full f)f vivid detail, ivtich 
describes the ro)’al hoiisekee))in,f^. It starves as a 
f)ictiire not only of the rojail household, but, as will 
be shown ]al(.“r, of the hou^'Chold of the kitig’s great 
men. 

3. 'I'he three first Norman kings spent the greater 
part of their time out of Kngland, and when in 
I'aigland their travels were seldom broken b)' })eriod.s 
of repose. I’lmitiv^e expeditions summoned the 
C'oiuiueror over the length and breadth of his realm, 
and his successors were scarcely less active within 
a more limited area. Thc.se travels were partly a, 
means of sup|)orting the court, [larlly fa- judicial 
])urposes, partly to make known the king’s power. 
All the great forest districts were visited in turn for 
the iileasures of the chase, aiul in each the king had 
a fixed habitation. Thus the great C’uuiicils, such as 
tho.se held at Rockingham, Clarendon, Woodstock, 
take their names from favourite hunting-.seats, for all 
the kinrs knew how to combine business with 

% y 

jileasurc. 

William the Conqueror, after his not too peaceful 
coronation at Westminster, withdrew to the safety of 
a camp, and before London could be made a safe 
centre for operations, fortifications, which resulted in 
the building of the Tower, had to be begun. The 
first defences seem to have been temporary, but after 
the advantages of the site had been experienced, the 
Con(.|ueror decidcil to build a great keep or tower, 
such as probably alread)- stood at Rouen. This was 
the first kec]) to be built in Kngland, and the architect 
was Gundulf, bishop of Rochester, 1077-1108, at one 
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tini## clcM-k of Rouen cathedral, and a monk (^f Bcc, 
uhen Lanfranc was prior. Lanfranc bia)u_<;ht him to 
hnj^land in 1070. 'Dial he was still |)resitlinjj^ over 
the works of th(' White Tower when bishop, is known 
from an aiiixement made between him and a London 
buri;ess in whose house he was lod^ino-, a record 
w'hich his Rochester monks [)reservcd. 

The White Tow'er as it now stands is Gundulf’s 
work, adapted to the needs of succeeding centuries, 
d'he wall of the keep (le to 15 feet thick) is said 
t(4 have taken six weeks to pierce with modern 
, a[)i)liances. d'he walls, dimlnishinj^ in thickness at 
each staL;e u|)wards, were built of rubble, rudely 
coursefi, with very open joints, while the ])linth, cjuoins, 
and inlasU-rs, c haracteristic of the Norman rectangular 
keep, are believed to be of Kentish ra<,e The chief 
features to notice in the plans, both because they are 
charactcM'istic and because they show' the creator’s 
architectural jiower, are the intersecting^ wall, the 
three udl-staircascs, the mural staircase to the chapel, 
the mural gallery on the top-floor (the lord’s dwelling), 
which communicated with the three well-stairs and 


with the chapel ; the dark cellars used as store;houses 
(jf food and arms ; anej the looj)s, wide enough to 
shoot from, but not wiele enough to admit fire-brands 
thrown from without. I’he floors, now brick, were 
originally doubtless of timber. 

The account of Ralph Idambard’s esca])c from the 
Tenver in 1100 goes to prove that the inner arrange¬ 
ments were then in the main much as they have 
remained. This splendid buikiing stands alone to 
mark the highest point attained in castle architecture 
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(lone at the kint^’s expense, whether of castle5^^s at 
Aruiiflel and Carlisle, or of lodtres of timber and daubed 
lath. 'J'lie building or repair of i.ondon Bridge (Rufus 
liad begun it), of K(jchcster Bridge, to be ready 
against the king’s coming, is noted here, and in thc.se, 
our earliest building accounts, the minute particulars 
into which the sheriff enters arc often of great interest 
for the history of prices as also of architecture. 

'i'he liveries or paj'inents in m(jne>', food or clothes, 
which were due from the king, arc likewise deducted 
by the sheriffs on their accounts, and from this source 
many curious particulars may be collected. 

As reci])ients of livery, the watch and the portfcr 
and the servants of .St. Briavel’s castle in Gloucester¬ 
shire arc spidvcn of. and in London there were large 
deductions for the livery of the future King Stephen, 
of servants keeping the watch, and the ])orter.s of the 
'J'<-)wer, of the w)fe of the naperer, of the engineer; 
payments to goldsmith'.; and for fuel, herring, onions, 
oil and nut^ to be taken to Wocxlstock ; fiw wine, 
j)epi)er, cummin, ginger, cloth, basins, shirts, bought 
for the king’s use. I'he sheriffs deduct, further, liveries 
for the men working in the r(.)yal vinej’^ards, which 
appear always to have been brought more clo.sely 
under the lord’s eye than the less highly cultivated 
])art of his manors. There are also to be deducted 
the fees of the guardians of the j)arks, of the feeding 
of game-birds in the park, and at Windsor, esi)ecially, 
these charges are heavy. The costs of restocking the 
ro)’al farms are rarely closely specified, though now 
and again there may be a special entry. The fee for 
a costly stallion to leap the king’s mares serves to 
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sbou’^h.'it some altciilion was paid to breeding from 
”00(1 st(jck. Upon the Pipe Roll, t(Jo, tlicic arc 


cotoicd those charitable donations which 


the kind’s 


“ farmers” were authorised to make in his name ; f(*r 


instance, for 'he “vestitiire” or clothiii”- of nuns at 
Berkeley, for “ corrodies ” or <;rants of food and 
elothiu”, as well a- less regularly paid alms to the 
poor and need)'. 

.\I1 these cinioui side-lights come from an isolated 
hhs'che(]uer roll (.)f a single year, and may serve as 
specimens of the wealth (.)f illustr<ition which is 
olfered by these records when under Henry II. the 
stream of them becojines almost continuous. J'or 


the Noiman period alone do we have to be content 
with mere "-.Tups, but the)' are scraps which show the 
nature of the Xoiman civilisation in quaint detail. 

.’vlthough little can be kncnvii of the daily life of 
the Norman palace, the chroniclers have not failed to 
bring the jjcrsonalities (;f kings, fjueeiis, and jjrinces 
vicidl)' before us. Nor is evidence on dres-, deficient. 
'I'lii' .seals (<f ihe Coiupieror and his successen's show' 
the king in his mihtars' and in his civil dress. On 
the one side the king is seen mounted and clad in a 
shirt or hauberk of mail, with long breeches of mail, 
a helmet, a lance with three streamers, and a kite- 
sha[)ed shield. -Stephen wears the hauberk wdth con¬ 
tinuous coif On the reverse, in rccbes cjf state, he 


is seated on a throne. 


'I'lie nature of the robes is 


described bv Ord('ricus Vi tabs ; for the king sent 
his robes to Roger de Breteuil, and the)’ consisted of 
a surcoat or chlamys, a silk tunic, and a mantle (^f 
ermine. Henry I. received from the bishop of Lincoln 
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a clrmk lined with sable worth ;{rioo of Norman 
money, accordini^ to (h.-rald of Wales, but the sum 
is perhaps fabulous, The use of fur-lined clothes was 
necessitated b\' the incdi;e\al custom of living 
exposed to the weather, and the sorts which aic 
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spoken of continually throu”;nout medi:eval literature 
are spoken of also in Norman times ; for instance, in 
(laimar's descrijition of the clothes worn by noblemen 
at Rufus's feast, and in the luiglish Chronicle’s account 
of the furs which Margaret of Scotland gave to the 
Norman king. 
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The seal of Matilda, ITeiny I/s 
<lau*iTtcr, shows a royal lady’s 
liress of the same period ; or we 
may turn to the statue, believed 
to represent !ier mother, which 
flanks the ^rcal yatc of Rochester 
cathedral, A similar fi'j;ure, 
possibly bs’ the same hatul, is in 
the wall of the old Moot ITall, 
C''‘lclicstcr. Tins hall is said to 
be the work of luido I>apifcr, a 
friffnd and ally of (umdnlf at 
*J 4 oches(er. 

Tlu* lendcnc\’ to efftaninaev in 

w m 

men\ dress, wliich cc»nsorts sf) 
cnriouslv ill with all W'e know of 
Norman enerc^y, an eneiyy whicli 
no debaiK'hcs could quench, was 
freqtH'ntly referred to by ('on- 
tcmpt)raries, and in terms whicli 
seem to show that tlic complaint 
was <inc better founded and more 
generally felt to he true than is 
always the case wlien contem¬ 
poraries decry the new' fashions. 
The outwai'fl changes were held 
to be indicative of those far deeper- 
rooted evils which Rufus’s licen¬ 
tiousness (so men said) luid made 
common in England, y\s a matter 
of fact, the new fashions had spread 
all over Western Europe, so at 
least says Ordericus Vitalis. He 
speaks of long curled and plaited 
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of trailing 

skirts wliich made all active exercise impossifjle, of 
shoes with pointed toes as long as the tails of 
scor[)ions, filled with tow, of large wide sleeves which 
made the l\ands useless, of fillets in the hair that 
curling tongs had crimped ; and equally hateful in 
the ej’cs of many were the long beards which con¬ 
trasted with the close-shaven faces of the Concjueror’.s 
day—beards that were allowed to grow, a bishoj) 
said, in order that the stubbl}' chin might not prick 
the mouths of ladies in kissing. 

Kufiis was extravagant in dress, and William of 
Malmesbury has a story of his refusing a jifur ofhc.se 
at three shillings becausi- they were not dear enough. 
Some confused reminiscence of this seems to lurk 
in lago’s ballad; — 

“ King .Stephen w.is .1 uorlhv peer, 

Ills hiL'Cclies cost liim bill a crown.” 

The fashionable robes were worn loose and open, 
and the effeminates walked with mincing gait, en¬ 
cumbered b)’ their (lowing skirts. Man}' bisho[)s are 
reiiorted to have preached upon these topics, and 
Ansc,-lm, archbisho]) (jf Canterbury, among others; 
but the most famous incident was the scene after a 
sermon preached before ITenr}' 1., when he and all 
his courtiers submitted their heads to a bishop’s 
shears. Of Wulfstan, the sainlK’ bishop of Worcester, 
it is reconled that he often used a knife, which he 
carried to clean his nails or to remove dirty spots 
from books, to crop those whom he could bring to 


locks, parted down the middle of the head, 
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si.ibiiii#si(;n. ICvcn Rufus amused himself by seltiu^ 
a passin;^ fashion of lock-clippinj^' at court. W'hcn 
"1 Ilemy I.’s time hair was as^ain in vogue the 
cropping of Robert, count of Menlan and lord of 
Leicester, Ifmry L’s ])rincipal confidant, was thought 
to augur well, for he was in the pink of lashion. 
Indeed, such was his power to swa)' fashion.d)le 
circles that ho succeeded in reducing tlu; meals of 
the jiobilit)’ to a single long repast, in imitation of 
the e.\'am[)le of Alexander Comnenius. This was 
whollv contrary to Lnglish notions, which encour.iged 
/reijiu'nt Iwacy feeding and drinking. It is s.iid that 
in* 1 lardi( nut’s time the meals were' four a d.iv. ;ind 
some of the N'onnan settlers, whosc digestions were 
diffcrentl)’ j>!anned from tliat of Robert of Leicester, 
elected to follow the h'nglish system. 'Their leader 
was (.)sbern, bishoj) of ICxeter, brother of William 
fitzt )sbern, Willi.un I.’s right-hand man. .Some 
peojric were- bold to s.ay that the; new^ Leicester 
fashion w.is due to stinginess, and Willi.im of 
Malmeshni)’ was at pains to show that this accusation 
was unjustifiahle. Rut if sparing in food, the .Norman 
courtiers did not spare their ))otations, and Robert of 
Normandy is said toluue been trickl'd of his duchy 
while drunk. 

Although the treasures in plate accumulated by 
the Norman court as Ixioty after the t'onquest give 
an idea of luxurious furnishing, further indications are 
few and far between. The J-'iencli ch.irters mention 
the Conipieror’s “ taiiet ” and Henry l.’.s clown cjuilt, 
but likewise the straw for the ro}'al “thalamus.” Of 
the tapestry tliat adorned the room of William I.’s 
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daughter, embroidered in gold, silver, and silk ^iT'ead, 
a life-like account is preserved in a pot'm by a con¬ 
temporary, I'he scenes represented her father’s 
c()ncjucsts, and some of them must have been almost 
identical with those of the Bayeux tapestry. But 
there is sufficient evidence to show that this set of 


tapestry is not that described in the poem. 

Of the amusements of the Norman royal household 
little trace has been handed down. 'I'hc dicing and 
backeamiiK)!! of Jvufu-.’s court was considered one of 

o 

the many manifestations of hi.s inferiority. In his 
father’s busy reign there had been no room for 
amusement. In place of these “idle s[)()rtlt ” 


Henry 1 . is said to have restored active c'.xerciscs, and 


the leisure of the court was spint in hunting and 



actice for the arduous hand-to-hand encounters of 


.serious w.irfare. 


The queens of the Norman j)eri()fl were women of 
character, and the chroniclers have thought their 
works and waj s worthy of some note. t)f the merits 
of William I.'s queen the best evidence is her 
husband’s confidence and devotion. Vicegerent for 
him in Normandy, holder of his pleas in Ivngland, 
she was clearly a woman of good sense, tact, and 
experience. It was the learned Henry 1 . whose 
wives achieved some position as |;atrons of literature. 
His first wife, Matilda, English born, took great 
delight in minstrelsy, and encouraged the members 
of a fraternity which was regarded by the superior 
persons of that age as of worse than doubtful repute. 
“ Ihqipy he who could soothe the cars of the queen 
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by new song." It was complained of her that 

lier patronage was extended chiefly to foreigners (the 
[)‘jct Guy of Amiens was her almoner), but as it was 
the clerks of melodious voice, the scholars famed for 
ver.se and fu* .ringing, who, acctjrding to William of 
Malmc-sbur)’, were the recipients of her charity, we 
may believe rather that her discrimination in patronage 
a as justified. The low character of the fraternity of 
minstrels was a familiar theme, and the good religious 
!]ueen i)refeneil perha[)s the better educated of the 
-.iii^a’rs of romantic lay.s. The(]ueen’s letters, whether 
from her own pen or not, give a favourable idea of 
!ii*r intellect. Six are to Anselm, to whom she never 
failed to show every mark of friendship. Neither 
worldly business nor pleasure, it is recorded, could 
keep her from hurrying to meet him wherever he 
[)assed, that .she might prei)are ctjnvcnient lodgings 
for him. Ilildeberl, bishop of Le Mans, was also one 
of her corres])ondent.s. Her charities, her hospitals, 
and maintenance of bridges have secured to her 
alwaj’s a favourable memory. 

Not only Matilda, but her l-'lemish-born succes.sor, 
Adeliza, cultivated the romanticists. It was the poet 
(jaimar’s boast that he knew tales which Adeliza’s 
troubadour David did not know, “ nor had he them 
in writing." 'I’he “bestiary” of IMiilip de 'riuian, 
jxirliaps one of her countrymen, is dedicated to her. 

'fhe indifference of William I. to the poets is 
recorded by one who wrote under the j^atronage of 
his daughter Adela. William was concerned rather 
to choose active men of affairs for the public offices of 
his new kingdom than to extend his patronage to 
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learning. Neither his name, nor tliat of Ri^fi^s, is 
associated with any literary enterprise. Rut the men 
of affairs atlacherl to the Norman churches, who 
came over to fill bislioprics and abbeys, were almost 
without exception men of learning and all were of his 
choosing. 'J'he school of historians that wrote of the 
('oiKiueror’s reign alone would testify to the fact that 
his circle was intellectual. Rufus’s education was 


purely military ; but all the chroniclers agree in 
describing IJeni)' as well educated, though the name 
Heauclerk uas a late addition. What exactlv this 

T 

literal)' education amounted to is another (jue.stion. 
(Irdericus Vitalis styles him “litteratus rex” because 
he. could lead a letter in Latin. William of Malmes¬ 


bury says he was not a good reader aloiuJ, and his 
Latin was ih)! of the best. curious story has been 
adduced in proof that he understood haiglish, but it 
will iKjt bear that interjiretation. ,-V clerk rearling 
out of a charier came to a list of cusUnns in English, 
granting “ sac and soc,” “ toll and team," “mundbryce,” 
and the like, lie came to a standstill, but the king, 
who was well-learned, was able ti)ex[)lain it all. 'I'he 
story testifies rather to his legal than to his linguistic 
att.iinments. Of the ('oiuiueror it is recorded that he 
tried to learn the h'nglish language, but found that 
he was too advanced in life to make much progress. 

1 lenry l.’s etlucation was in all likelihood that of 
a business man and a law3'er, and his age was a great 
one in administrative reform. 'J'hrough his skill in 
.selecting organisers who rose through his chancery, 


and came under his eye in his 


chapel, it is to his reign 


that are traced the development of the Kxcheciuer, 
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of national councils and courts, and the he^in- 
n'n<; of judicial circuits, lie attended to desjjatches 
1^011 durin:; mass, ami it was to sj)ecd in ^ettin;^ 
throUij;h the service that his ^m'eatest servant, Ivo^er, 
bishop of Sa.istnny, owed his early promotion. In 
llcnrv I.’s time illiteracv was considered by some a 
positive aid to ecclesiastical ])romotion by the kin^ 
(who wanted no secoml Anselm), if we m.13' trust the 
stoi')’ of a kinc(’s chaplain who deliberately misread 
theser\ic(; in older to yain advancement, lie read 

t) 

so^^ootesijuely that Henry asked the leason. On 
, healin;4 the truth, the ch.iplain kh eived at om.e the 
rewaid uf his humour <md penetration, the piiory 
of .St. h'lIdcswide’s, Oxlord. 
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1'iiK N<M!ir.rrv 

1. rii( sii]>])I.intMi:^ of till* J'lU'Jish V--2. liou^clujlfK-- 

5 I'udi'iicts (il Ijtcury lastc llu' Ijurons-^. N.itim* ()f 

llu'ii t .isllc Idiiltlini:;: luniour--t;. I’lnaU war; i<li‘as of honour— 
(i. 11 k iiiiliL.iiy 7- Ladies. 

]. It was part of tlio Conqueror’s scheme that as far 
as possible the \v]u)Ie frajnc-W'ork of Kn^^lish govern¬ 
ment and hhiglisJi society slioiikl be maintained and 
made the Ij.Lis on whicli the sireni>'thoning and 
systcMiKitising Nonnan gniius for govcrnmt-nt sliould 
be M.'l to work. Tlie princiijle of retention was 
carrietl so far that in the (listribntion of lands to his 
followers William did not ma[) out the country into 
conipaci military districts, suitable for military occu¬ 
pation, but gave as a rule to each Norman the 

holding of an English predece.ssor, a holding that 

24 
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had# keen casually and unsystematically pieced 
together, whose portions lay scattered far and wide 
and were held on many various conditions. Sur- 
rr)Linded by his own relatives and by adventurers 
from all parts of Gaul, William was oblij^ed t«) t^ive 
to the greedy, but he gave in such a way as not to 
weaken himself. 


The piocess of supplanting the I'.nglish nobility 
and the h'nglish official class was carried out with 
gieat completeness, though the method of the change 
vayed in different parts f)f the c(;untry. In Kent, 


,the most civilised ]jart, many non-feudal charac¬ 
teristics were allowed to stand, to trouble lawyers in 


afteitimes: on the marclies of Wkdes and 


the 


least civilised parts of the country the king accei)ted 
an unmitigated feudalism, with all its dangers, as the 
best guarantee, at the moment, of his own ])eace. 
He delegated to the lords of lands the sovereign 
powers he could not e.Kcrcise himself. The great 
feudalists, whom W'illiain endowed, shared with him 
the racial genius for government, which shouted itself 
not in Icngland only but likewise in Sicil}', w'here 
at this very time “the best organised and most 
united” state in Europe WMS being built up by 
them. 'J'heir law and their architecture are the 


most el(.K]uent witnesses to their character. Bold 
and stern, ruggedly simple, what they built was 
destined to endure. 


2, Of their domesticity we can know- less even 
than of the king’s. Not a single acccjunt of baronial 
expenses conies from this period or from the next. 
But the Normans did not create many different 
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types of domestic life. The scheme of the *king’s 
household was tliat of every baron. The “ Laws of 
Edward the Confessor,” not always trustworthy, 
speak truth when they tell us that archbishops, 
bisliops, earls, barons had in their households their 
knights and servants, namely dapifers, butlens, 
chamberlains, cooks, bakers. So great an carl as 
he of Chester is said by Jlenry of Huntingdon to 
have owned a third of the kingdom. Whether this 
be true c)r not, Ortlericus Vitalis has a good deal to 
say of his style of living. Hugh of Avranches, c;arl 
of Chester, “the Wolf,” “the I'at,” gathered about, 
him a vast household of clerks, knights, and young 
men: his court was a school of manners of a 


b(jisterous kind. A lover of riotous sport, he was 
before all a lover c»f minstrelsy, rt)mance, and jest. 
He engaged the best narrators of histoiic feats, to 
spur on the young to rivalry. Gaimar bears out jiart 
of this stor)', and describes his house as open to all, 
a place where wine flowed like water. The earl’s 
friendshii> for Anselm proves that his character v\as 
man)’-sided. A careful collection of rather .scrap[)y 
evidence might show that some of the Norman 
barons had their peaceful interests which give relief 
to that picture of their turbulence,^ violence, and 
cruelty which dcnibtlcss cannot be painted in colours 


too dark. 


Even Robert of Helleme, one of the worst 


specimens, made it his interest to improve the English 
breed of horses by introducing Si)anish stallions, and 
Gerald of Wales a century kiter praises the result of 
his work. 


3. Although there were bt>t few, comparatively 
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amon^ the Norman laymen, who cared 
anj^ht for cultivation of mind, the names of those 
V ho are associated with literature deserve the more 
to be remembered. Henry I.’s illegitimate son, 
Robert, ]’'arl >»( Gloucester, has earned for himself, 
through William of Malmesbury’s dedications, a 
lastinsjf f.nne. Willi.im tells in terms of unbounded 
jiraise of Robert’s (kwolion to literature, of his copious 
draughts from the fount of science. And his story is 
borne out by' Geoftr«'y' of Monmouth’s dedication of 
his 11,story of the Xin"s of Rritain, addressed likevs ise 
to Robert. Georire\’’s history, according to his own 
account, was hase<l on oral traditions, recited by heart 
“as IhoLi'di Ihiy were written,” and on a Latin 
rendering niade ly Walter, archdeacon of O.xford, 
trom a Ihc'ton or Welsh chronicle. Gaimar, who 
used Gc;offrey rif Monmouth, says likewise that he 
Used Walters work, and that it was rendered from 
the \\ elsh at Robert of Gloucester’s rerjuest. Neither 
Welsh nor Iheton original, nor Walter of Oxford’s 
Latin, is c.xtant, nor indeed .seems to have been 
known to any of Geoffrey’s successors, so that doubt 
has been thrown on the whole story. Rut whether 
(leoffiey is to be credited with more or less inumina- 
tivc pc.'wer, or more (>r le.ss respect f(.)r histcaac truth, 
we may'believe that in Gloucester he found a jaitron ; 
and from Gaimar’s account it is clear that in Lincoln¬ 
shire also there was a s^roup of nobles aiul ladies 
interested in romantic literature, (xairnar records hi.s 
indebtedness to the jiatronaoe of Dame Custance 
wife of Ralph fitzGilbert, the founder of a Cistercian 
abbey, Kirkstead, in Lincolnshire. He used many 
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books before lie finished ; indeed he never coul^J ^.ave 
finished, he sa)’s, had it not been for her aid. For 
his use .she sent to Jlelmsley for a book bclonginj^ 
to one Walter Ivsjiec (the WoodpeckerJ. This work 
was the translation made from the Welsh at Robert 
of Gloucester’s request. Custance jirized the volume 
so much that she jiaid a mark of silver, burnt and 
weij^hed, for a copy, and kept it always in her 
chainber. The book-lender Wkdter ICspec is intro- 
diieed to ns in another capacity by the historian of 

the Hattie of the Standard, who describes him as a 

. • 

man of oiojintic stature, with raven-black hair and 
a voice like a trum()et. The fine Sfieech ^\hi(*h 
Ailred puts in his mouth may well be his, at least 
based on his own words; he bids the Normans 
remember tluit thev have .seen the Kincr of J''rance 
turn tail, that it is ih,i‘\' who have subdued distant 
y\[)ulia, ('alabria, Sicily, and will their mailed 
kni;;hts be beaten by the bare-Ie5;i.>ed barbarous 
Scotch ? 

Another Lincolnshire patroness of literature was 
Adelaide de Conde of I lorncastle, who emplo\’ed in 
her hou.sehold the trou\ cre Samson of Nanteuil. 

A baron who was himself a writer was the clever 
Hreton, Isarl Hrian fit/.Connt, leared and kni'^hted 
b)' Henry I., an IsN'cheipier auditor and a supporter 
of the Kmjircss MatiUla aj^ainst Stephen. He com¬ 
posed a treatise (now lost) in defence of her rh^hts, 
■SO elo(]uent that a very learned man, h'oliot, bishop 
of Hereford, writes that it kept him engrossed to the 
neglect of his duties. 

But the best evidence that lay education was not 
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wlK)n)^neglected is the numlier of barons who were 
famous lawyers, like Alberic de Ver, “ causitiicus,” 
cl'iief justiciar and chamberlain to Stephen, one of 
whose judicial speeches remains on record. Sucli 
another, llei:.;, l.'s councillor and judge, the eail 
of Leicester, though no gtasat Latinist, could set' 
through many a legal subtlety in la\' and ecelesiastical 
«.nntrov('rsy. I'or this man’s sons Henry I. ])r(>\idt'd 
an education, bringing them up “like his own 
children ’’ ; and when these youths weie sent to 
dis[)ut(' with the cardinals in logic, the)'beat them 
“ in sophisms and lively argument,” so sa) s W’llliani 
ol' Mahnesbuiw. 

Another of IIc'nr_v I.’s bastard sons, Richard, was 
educated by I'lloet, bishop of Lincoln, together with 
the historian llenr)-of lluntingdon. i'he limpress 
Matdda’s son, the future Ileni)’ 11., w.is given the 
greatest continental teachers in the I.atin classics, 
natural jjhilosophy and \ersification, and while under 
his uncle, Robert of (dcjiicc'ster, likewise, he had in 
lingland evcellent teaching, together with that call’s 
.sons. One of these sons, Roger, became bishop of 
Worccsti-r; aiutther, William, had for his chajilain 
that same Geoffrc)' of Monmouth who w'as to be 
chief of a school of (lu.isi-historical romance. 

ILit there were few learned knights, such as the 
friend of Raul, abbot of St. Alban’s, who delighted 
to buy books for the church, few ladies like the 
Countess Goda, wife of ICustace of Rouloimc and 
sister to the Confessor, who possessed a choice copy 
of the Gos[)els, worthy to be presented to such a 
library as that of Rochester cathedral. 
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4. What is more characteristic of the baronia^ .^)irit 
of the Norman era is their building of castles, whose 
ruins remain to show the dominance of force in every¬ 
day Norman life. 

Modern scientific inquiiy inclines to ascribe more 
and more of the earth-works, to the Norman 

rather than to the Anglo-.Saxon time. 'I’he castle 



UEDINUHAM eASTl.E. 

towers, none of whicli were pre-Norman, fall into two 
well-defined groups, (me .solid and rectangular, floored 
and intended for habitation, the other hollow and 
generally round, a shell-keep, built as a defence 
added to an artificial mound. The rectangular kee[), 
requiring solid foundations, is not found in conjunc¬ 
tion with the artificial The majority of the 
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barojn^ seem to have been content at first with an 
enclosed cam[), i)lantcd in a defensible position, and 
piotected only by an earthwork or palisade. Within, 
wooden cabins furnished shelter from the elements. 

William I. h.id emjdoyed Gundulf to build liim the 
Tower of London, and Guiululf, imitating his own 
tower built himself the square keep of West Mailing, 
where he lived as bisho[) of Rochester. Ti^ his 
innucnce the kcc)) of Colchester, known to have 
been in existence in i lOl, may ver}’ possibly be due. 
The De Veres followed suit with the square keep 
of*lIedingham in hLsex ; at Norwich the keep 

• 

w?is addefl to the castle 1120 i l.jo. .At I'i.ochesler, 
where tiiindulf liad Ijuilf a wall in part payment of 
a fine of ;i’loo to Rufus, William de Corbeuil, arch¬ 


bishop of Canterbury, added a keep il26 ii^p. 
Ordericus has described the hf»rrors of a siege at 
Rochester before the kec'p w'as built ; the accumida- 
tion r.f filth from men and horses ; the heat ; the flies, 
so numerous that men could not eat by day or night 
unless flappers were uscul. Such troubles wen^ 
avoidc'd b)' th(»se who could shelter themselves in a 
flof)rcd keep, w'ith fire-places and bed-chambers in the 
thickness of the walls, with i)rivies likew'ise, arranged 
with shoots t(j keep the filth from the w'all. Hy the 
end of the period theie were such keeps in the v\'est, 
Bristol and (iloucester (both destroyed;, Hridgenorth, 
Ludlow, Chepstow ; at Sherborne, Devizes, and Old 
Sarum, Roger of .SalisbiiryN castles were considered 
miracles of masonry; his Devi/.es was called “the 
glory of Western Europe.” At .Sherborne his keep 
was octagr)nal. Of the castles of his nephew 
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Alexander, bisliop of Lincolji, Sleaford, lianbury, 
Newark, ])rai.scd in similar terms, only a part of 
Newark remains. At Porcliester the fine keep 
stands ; near Winchester, Henry the bishop built 
Wolvesey, from the stones of the destroyed kiiiLrs 
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]);il;ice. 'I’lic keeps of Ikimborou'^li and Newcastle 
belong to the next period, but in the north, Nurham 
received its solid keep from Ralph Flainbard. 

Where a shell-keep suited best the nature of the 
ground, the occupants need have recourse to its 
protection oid)’ during siege ; in times of peace the 
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{garrison was lioii.scd in timber buildings in the 
sevcraf wards or separate cnelo.siires whicli snr- 
iv'unded it. At Cardiff the .shell-keep was fmther 
defended by a great enclosing wall, 40 feet high and 
10 feet thick. 

In the k)uer scale of castle-biiilding came small 
“ peles" for a captain and slender garrison, or a 
‘ baile," such as that of Vork, which was built in 
ei'^ht d.i) s in William I’s. time. Lower still came 
the “<lomU'' defeiisal.)ilis,” which was generally not 
stmng eiiDUgh to st.uid a seiioiis siege. In .Stephen's 
timif a lord, whose house w.is too weak to protect his 
fich'ple, moved with all his following into Lter. 
d'he c<iunt) -tou n in troubled districts, now and for 
a long time after, was a place of shelter for the 
people of the county There is reason to think that 
the <■<lunty-towns were carefully schemed by the 
.‘savDii kings to fulfil this object. At Shrewsbuiy a 
pa\inent tow.irds the re])aii' of the borough walls 
was long lexH'd on the county, and in the fifteenth 
century Hereford still acknowledged its responsibility 
for the protection of the count)- residents above the 
rank of cottier 

Numbeis of castles which in the early Norman 
period were seignorial, were destined to become 
ro)'al by the process of confiscation. That the 
policy of bridling the people by strongholds w'as 
one likely to turn to the weakening of the royal 
power was tpiickly perceived, as rebellion followed 
on lehcllion, each with a castle as its centre. At 
Brldgenorth, for instance, Robert of Hclleme had 
strongly [irotected a vast space capable of holding 

4 
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thousands of men. WJien in Stcj)hen’s time the 
multitiicle of ca.stle.s became a danger, threatening 
all alike, the ncces.sity for control was realised, and 
the work of destroying tho.se that were unlicensed by 
royal aulh(jrity liad to be taken in hand as the first 
duty of his successor. The possession of a castle, 
even though a castle in little mf)re than name, im- 
j)lied feudal rights of a high kind ; and Henry II., in 
determining what castles w'cro “ adulterine,” tcjok in 
hand a “quo warranto” enquiry of a searching kind. 
Unlike ICdward I, he collected no great volume of 
evidence as to the warrants for caslellar right.s, but, 
backed by a national feeling that had been di. ci- 
])lined by civil war, Henry accomplished where 
ICdward merely lecorded. 

Three princi])al tlanger.s luul to be ence)untered 
when the fortifications were [.Hit to the test of a siege, 
h'iist theie was the danger lest the water sujiply 
shoukl give out. Thi.s ha{)pencd at Exeter, and a 
terrible descri[)tion of the horrors men endured 
remains to us. Wine had to be used to make bread, 
and to put out fire-brands. 'J'his la.st, the danger from 
fire, was a princip.d cau-.e for the erection of stone 
buildings, 'rhirdlj', for u.se against stone buildings, 
the Normans fully developed, at an early date, the 
pcjssibilitie.s of mining, and with the exercise of 
much engineering skill arranged cover for the miners. 
In victualling castles for [)rolongcd sieges no great 
difficulty seems to have been encountered. Pro¬ 
visions were levied by compulsory sale, from the 
surrounding country, as part of the castellan’s right, 
and bread and salt flesh, wane, beer, and flour 
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wore flcposilcfl ca< h in its [)r()j)cr j)lacc, as Lt'^n;cncc 
of l)ui*hain describes in liis vcM'sificd account of a 
castlc*s orj^anisation. Hall, kitclien, stables, barracks, 
and lod^in^^s for soldiers, were arranijed in orderly 
fashion, and every need was supplied 1))^ a levy of 
feudid service. It was flue to thoc: sei vices that tl»e 
woid “ castelluiu ” cairit'd in Ivn^^lish ears a dread 
SI'MItflCalHX'. 

4 > 

the inililare dre^s of llie " lorif'atiwlio <>ai risoned 
these castles consjstc^d of a coinh'al Iielin \\ith a 
nnse-pii'ce, a in*iil-shirt Tlorica) or coal with short 
mail slec'ves, and mail breeches, the mail consisliiy^ 
of lozenges of steel, peifi»iated, anrl sewn on t*) a 
U‘athern vr^ture. 'The aimonr was ])rarlical and did 
not call for training in military (.'xcu'uses like tht! suits 
that developcf] later, Hut military (‘xercises of an arti 
filial and half spoili\e Kinfl, wc're alusidy used in tlu' 
Normrin peiiod. Accordinc; to W ilham rtf New'l)ur^li 
they \\r\c introduced under Ste()lien, and flisconrai^ed 
b)' llenry lb, but the so-called laws of lUairv b 
describe exercises witli the dart l1uit mit;1it lead to 
an aeciilental flea lb 'I'he continued f^pp' )rt unities 
for private w'ar w'erc adecjuatc cncaij^li in Norman 
times to offer al)undant practical trainin^i;\ JAxilty to 
the liege lord is a doctrine more readily instilled than 
fcxiity to a distant king, which may or may not have 
been directly sworn. It was urgi.‘d on behalf of the 
Ivxeter rebels that they never had sworn fealty to 
the king, but took up arms in obedience to the orders 
of llu'ir liege (or immediate') lord, 'bhis wxis the 
doctrine of a feudalism which the kings, supported 
by the lawyers, set tliemsel\es to break. 
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5. ffiKl.ilisin that still n-;;ank'(l [)i-ivat(.' war as 

lc;’all\' jiistifiahlc, tlUTC was no place for the hall 

l.iMcifiil aixl romantic i(Iea-> indulpr'd in at a later 

time. We meet ahx'adx- in tlie Norman a^e the 

sw'()rn hrothcihoods and comradeships whi('h savour 

of “chivalrv,' but the brotlu'rhood of a Haldwin de 

Ivrvicrs ;i Joel of Totne*^ was a polilioal rcalil\’ 

J^clwocn riwil \oviU it ina\' luvd a hislv*]) to aihitralo 

iu ohIlm' lo socurt' a coniproiiust' as elaborate as a 

Ireatv" l)i.-l\veen kinn-*, Siirh (lij)K>inritic it'conls 

attejt, as nothin;.; else can <lo, the powaa* of the 

parties. '1 lu' loin; strife l)el\veen tlie haul of ('hc^sic^i- 

ancl tile Mail of l.eict'sler w.is si^nthal in 1151 l)y a 

eo\ enaiit of “ final peace aiul ct»moril/’ sworn toby 

an “ alfnlav il/‘ tin <sith on tln ii ( hrisltan faith, mafic* 

bt^foie the bi'-ho]) nf la'iK'oIn. I'he two a;.;ree(l to 

<i!!ow’ c’lther lt» enter the inomul ami waols (the buih 

ami baili's) of the MasiK: of Mount“toi rel, w illi a full 

liousoln >hl, ami for the purpose f if w ai fan:. Ihit 

neither iniL;lit make war on the otlua* with inoie than 

« > 

tw'ent}’ knii^hts, ;ind lunther mii;ht take any ;j;n()ds of 
the other, h'aeh w’.vs to the other a fortniplit’.s 

notice of attack, and the' aid that each mipht pivc lo 
other kjrds was limited. 'I’liiis Ijy agreement their 
private war was reduced t'j coinjjaratively meapre 
proportions. 'I’d take ani.)ther case, botli offensive 
and defensive was the “confederation of love ” made 
hetu'tvn William I’kirl of (iloucestcr and IMiles i'knl 
of llcrofoid and between their sons; here On* the 
securing of tlie conditions theie was a solemn inter- 
ehan;.;;e of hostages. 

In tlie Norman period already there arc not want- 
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in" signs of the development of a spirit of chivalry. 
Civilisation, among kings and nobles at least, had 
advanced far cnon'‘h to invent a code of honour f)f 

o 

a ralher arbitrary kind. There is knightly courtesy 
inter parci. ; there is a scrupulousness about slaying 
brother-knights. Rufus will not break certain kinds 
of jiromises; Rr)bcrt of Normandy will not besiege 
a castle when the besieged are waterless ; he will not 
besiege a castle when Henry I’s. queen is in child¬ 
bed, and thinks that he would be a villain so to do. 
Matilda the JCnpress is accorded safe conduct, v/hich 
no honouiable knight can refuse an enemy. Personal 
braver)', aufl the moral bravery shown by readiness' 
in retort, are tlie great Norman tests of merit. With 
;dl this there goes a laree measure of barbarous 
cruelty. In Stephen’s reign the castidlans invented 
horrible toitures; to gouge out a child’s c)'e.s with 
the fingers, or to bridge a moat with liv'e horses and, 
when their bf)dics proved insufficient thi;n to order 
villains likewise to be thrown in, such was the handi¬ 
work, such was the command of a lielleme, a person 
of excci)tional cruelly ; but to order blinding, castra¬ 
tion, the cutting off of noses and limbs, such was the 
ordinary work of the law. 

6. Amid this fierce and restless society the crusading 
fever sjjread wildly, and b)' many of the better spirits 
it was welcomed in sternest disci[dine of mind and 
body, as a means to reconcile the world and religion ; 
for the religious object of the new warfare kindled a 
fire of spiritual enthusiasm among all classes of the 
lait)^ of Europe, such as has never been kindled before 
or since. “ The Wekshman left his hunting, the Scot 
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his fclMjwshi]) nith lice, the Dane his drinking party, 
tl'iO Xorwcipau his raw fish ;" rich and poor, men and 
e.omen am! children of all races, went flocking east¬ 
ward. The hun<^er and tliirst after Jerusalem that 
swept awa\' iuimbler desires, made m<my of the 
nobles seek to chaiiLje their lives in entirety. Amoinj 
the kni;.jhts in this “army of Christ” were many who 
could not willint^ly (now that their eyes were opened} 
pass over laxity and worldliness, the passitm for dress 
and gopj^euiis displaj', for all the paraphernalia of 
feudal rank which was seen to be undermining their 
•virility. \kainciloriousness wcuild not cfiiisort with 
their new duties. l'he\- souyht to hund)le themselves 
beff)re all jnen and become the serfs, not indeed of a 
temporal lord, but of the invi.-^ible lortl Ciirist. Monks 
and regular canons had already shown the way in 
submission to a discipline under vows of implicit 
obedience, of chastity, and humility, ami it was a 
monastic rule ada[)tcd to military exigencies that now 
provided what was wanted. Two " military orders,’’ 
that of the Knights of .St. John of Jerusalem and that 
of the Knights of the Tem[)U; fthc first taking [)rcce- 
dcnce in [Miint of time) had become widely' fashion- 
aide in ICngland l)y Stephen’s reign. Tho^e who did 
not care to take the vows of either order mieht 

o 


actpiire merit by giving a benefaction. 

The common fund.s of the order of St. John were 
devoted at fust to the support of sick Christians in 
Jerusalem, those of the Temj)le to providing armed 
protection for pilgrims. Doth these purpo.ses aj)pealed 
strongly to a laity wlio might at any time be in the 
enjoyment of tliese benefits. The rule of the Temp- 
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lars, revised more or less under tlie influence*6f St. 
IJcniartl ('not by his hand as was once sni^posed), 
warns the kni^^dits against using gold and .silver on 
their bridles and mailcoals and .spurs, and paint, silk, 
and gold in their horse trappings. If rich armour 
be given to the order, its glories must be deliberately 
dimmed. Hawking and hunting arc forbidden, and 
all stoiies of j[)ast feats and gossip rind tale-bearing 
concerning i;ach other’s vices; for in a society of 
knightly adventurers tlu’i e was all too much to relate. 
In warfare the action of the d'engilar knights iy to 
be united : no brother may prick forward to the fight 
without leave, and if any harm should come of his 
imjieluousness he may lose his habit. Only if he 
sees a C hristian in peril of death and his conscience 
moves him to go to the rescue, he ma\' do so. The 
rule enforced m) general silence except at table, but 
noisy talking, gambling, jesting, and .soothsaying, 
scurrilous .songs, shows and games were forbidden 
I here was to be a common refectory and pro[ierty 
was held in common, but close confinement to the 
walls c)f the house W'as of course not part of the rule. 
The master of each house had absolute power to 
direct the incoming and outgoing of the brethren, as 
in a monastery. The difficulty of requiring celibacy 
WMs obvious: on the other hand, there w'as the diffi¬ 
culty of .securing the property of married knights for 
the order. Arrangements were made accordingly : 
the married weie admitted but not to the right to 
wear the white cloak and the full honour of the order. 

The “ nourished ” hair and carefully dressed curls 
of the .secular knights were derided by these “regulars,” 
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w’lio ^^»ric’d in tlicir roui^^h beards, their sliorl Iiair, 
unc()ml)e(l and unwashed. Their cluirelies weie tn 
be decurated by none but luilitary ornaments, sliields 
and \vea])ons, in the place of [glories of marble, wood¬ 
work, ])aintiiij4 and y^old. The Juij^lish 'preceptories 
and commanderies were cer.tres for the mana,L;ement 
of estates and for the eolk-clion of fuiuls ; here the 
kniehts who were not eimaoed on acli\e servin'found 

r> ^ ^ 

slu'lter under the rule of tin' preceptor or commander, 
and spent their time in mendinjjj their armour and in 
fieUI l.d)our. 

• ^The Older of .Si. John, as a hospital 01 der, admitted 
womi'u to afliliation, and in the first instaine they 
wi'ie attached to the men's preceptories, later (jii the 
k'.nylish nu'mbers were locati'd at Minchin liuckland, 

S< )mersi't. 

7. f'rmcerniny the aristocr.itic ladies of the Norman 
pi'iiod, who were not subject to monastic rule, nor 
attendant U|jon the coint, we know' next to iiothini; : 
but here .ind there we uet the name tjf a heroic wife 
cajiable of takini^r k.;i(] whc'ii her husband’s castle 
was lu'.sit'i^t'd, an hanma of Itreti'uil, a Matilda d(' 
I'Aiple, the defenders of Norwich, of J’amboroiioh. 
It is a mere accident if the name ol a l<unon.s em¬ 
broiderer has surxived to add iealil\' to the well 
know'll fact that haielish women had eained a eonli- 
iiental fame for their taste and skill, riueen Matilda 
"ave to Caen the vestments made in khe^land at Win¬ 
chester by the w ife of Alderet. 1 Icddisenda, “the best 
01 frey worker” in luioland, was carried to .Scotland 
as “cameraria” to King David’s (|ueen. Just be- 
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cause a miracle happened to her at St. Cuflibert’s 
tomb, her name has survived. 

John of Salisbury observed that women excelled 
men in the art of falconry, a fact which he adduced 
to jirove that it was an effeminate sport, not worth the 
pains spent upon it. 11 is remarks passed unheeded ; 
but a ^f)od lady found a more practical way to stop 
her husband from preserving his venison and taking 
too much j)leasurc in the chase. She pretended that 
stags cicstn^yed her lord’s sheep, and to prov'e her point 
put wool in a stag’s stomach. 'I hcreupon the deer 
were sacrificed in the cause of economy. 
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Rcliitiiins (,f (’liiDvIi and S(:ilc 2 . Tlin new in(inn<;licism and the 
liiisiilii) of si'ciilirs uihI rfpjil.us—jj. Ki^t* of onlfi'. of cniions— 
4 ('iilljfdi.il jimI r<^IU‘^iatt* i liUK'lu’s - 5. llpiM'opal liousn- 

!ii>1<ls -6. 1 lu'nvjn.i^lic ukKm^ 7. llcnnils. 


I. Till', influx of foreign clergy and monks, coming 
at .1. lime when strong ecclesiastical movements were 

I 

stirring on the Continent, brought to the church of 
the conquered country the breath of a new exi.stcnce. 
'J'hc world of learning, with very few excc|:)lions, was 
a world of ecclesiastics, and hence it is the life of the 
church that is known to us in fullest detail. Manv 
hands were at work penning biographies of bi^hops, 
annals of religious houses, rules for the guidance of 
monastic daily life, and the records nC the learned 
church have endured where the records of the un¬ 
learned laity have perished. We would gladly forfeit 
some contemporary lives of ecclesiastics for a single 
biograi)hy of a lay Norman baron, for what is lost is 
more desired than what is Icept, Ikit for good or ill, 
clerical and lay persons, whatever be the differences 
in their view of life, have always much humanity in 
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common, anrl after all tlic Norman kinj^N bi%lioj)s 
were likewise his barons. Not the most bitter 


o])[)()nent of lay “ ir.veHtitiire’’ forewent the “banmy ” 
attachinjj to his sec: that would have been negligent 
stewardship of the church’s property. The mediicval 
church was not jjreparcd to measure its jxiwer in 
spiritual terms, but sou^^ht to increase its influence 
iijion llu' ;itate by secukir means. Men saw the 
readiest means of access to spiritual power through 
temjioral jiower, and failerl to percei\e that in this 


source of strength lav also a source of weakness. All 
the bishops and many of the abbots were the kind’s 


tenants-in-chief, holding 


their lands of him, aiisweik 


able to him for the ser\ ices due from those laiuK : 


upon these lands the whole of the tenant-in-ehiefs 
income depended. The gre.itC't ecch.'siastic had it 
constantl}' brought Imme to him that he was, if a 
bishop, likewise a subject, and the servant of two 
masters, |)ope and king. I'lie attengit to harmonise 
these incomjKitibles absorbed a large part of the 
abundant energies of mediaval bisho|)s, and much 
legal, metaphysical, anrl theological subtlety went t(» 
the .solution of the problem. 

2. 'J'hc new life infused into English monasticism 
a century before the Conquest had ebbed when the 
Normans came over. They found Benedictine monks 
in po.s.scssion of the larger number c»f the h'nglish 
cathedrals ; a few in the hands of the clerks who were 
not subject to monastic rule ; a few divided, with 
clerks in the bishoji’s household, and monks in the 
cathedral ckiistcr. In Normandy it was the “ .secular ” 
clerks, mit the “regular” monks, who were the members 
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f»f c.'i^ictlral chapters, and the lonj^-standiii”^ feud be¬ 


tween tlie two sets of cliiirchmen became accordiiv^ly 
more tlian ordinaril}' acute in bai^bind. y\t the back 
of their differences lay a deep-seated rivalry betw'ccn 
lovers of the .. Live and the contemplative life, a rivalry 
which divides man}' even nowadays Then the strife 
was shaipened, into a bitter stru<;:^le for place and 
power, which i^ivcs colour to all the writings of tlie 
time and largely vitiates their reliability when the 
part}’ (juestion i.s prominent. 1 he monks, beiii” the 
mon' learned i>.irt}’, have left their views on rcc^'id in 


abundant detail, but thoii^yh the seculars, as men of 

.'Tffairs, wrote le^s, their side has not <^one unre|jre- 

0 

seated. 'I'he'ibald of lvtam])es attacked monastic 
appropriation-,, the policy of e.^iiloitin” parish 
(.'hniches to v'lirii h the monks, lie uses unsparin:.' 
lanyii.iye of the convent■>,“ prisotis of the liamned,” 
who have coiidemm d themselves to prison in ho])e 
of es(a|iiny eternal damnation With other clerks he 
soueht to show that monks had no riyht to fulfil 
sacerdotal functions. 'I'he monastic reply to this 
“tantilliis clericus" was to call him a wanderinet 
chai.)lain with a pointed beard, curled hair, and 
effeminate drcss, ashamed of the piopcr ecclesiastical 
hcd:>it and tonsure ; for the clerks were less uniform 
in the matter of dress than the regulars. More to 
the purpose was the for^in;^ of canons to i)rove that 
the monks arc the best |)riests because their lives are 
nearest to the divine. Dr. Hohmer has lately shown 
how much reason there is to tracts these atid ( 4 her 
forgeries to Lanfranc's necessities. 

I'he strength of the monks lay in their union, for 
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there were as yet no mutually hostile orders priding 
themselves upon special features which distinguished 
them from unreformed Benedictines. The existence 
of a “ Cluniac congregation ” showed that .something 
of the sort was coming, but they as yet had no reason 
to be exclusive. Wishing to spread their reform 
everywhere they admitted to a loose association 
with their house many monasteries that were not 
destined to become affiliated when a choice of 
“ orders ” offered. The seculars, r)n the other hand, 
though a more numerous body, including all the 
parish clergy, were forced into a merely artificial 
union, the result of the hostility of the regulars*; 
and this union rather injured the cause of the best 
of the ]iarty, for it exposed them to all the contempt 
which the inferior members deserved. It is difficult 
to conccivtj the true position of the secular priest at a 
time when churches take a Christian name from a 
l)atron saint and a surname from the name of the 
founder and builder,^ whose rights in the church 
seem altogether to swamp those of the officiating 
priest. Multitudes of priests whom we should call 
parish priests must have been more like chaplains 
attacherl to private families than like the parochial 
clergy of a later time, who knew of no such feudal 
relation. In a class of persons so dependent and so 
ill-provided (for on the tithes the church had not 3'et 
laid firm hands), it is not surprising if the standard of 
morals was low. Church councils were unwearied in 

* Ctiulpaiv in London St. Lcnet Kink, St. iM.iig.iict TMobes, St. 
I^Iary Woolnolh ; All Hallows Staining, All Hallows Barking, belong 
to another piopiietary gioup. 
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planning means to amend the vices of the secular 
clergy, and the list of these vices is a list that could 
only be drawn up in an age of ungoverned lusts. For 
the evils which were notorious the councils sought 
a remedy in the same cast-iron system to which 
many who joined the regulars voluntarily submitted 
themselves. The regulars had found the severities 
of their rule an armour against worldly temptations. 
Total abstinence from sexual intercourse was for them 
a panacea, and in their eyes there was no choice 
between a celibate clergy, bound by rule, watched 
by^i crowd of fellow-clergy at every moment of the 
*day and night, kei^t under lock and key, denied the 
enjo) inenl <.>f private pr(»perly, and a clergy drunken, 
debauched, anil dissolute, the clergy of the penitential 
li tend lire. 

3. The best measure of the truth of the regular 
monk’s criticisms is the evidence which shows that the 
better sort of secular clergy were seeking the identical 
way to which the regulars pointed, h'rom the eighth 
century onwards attempts were continually being made 
to bring the secular clerks into groups under a closer 
.system of discipline, and especially to do this for the 
canons of cathedral churches, where common service 
and a common source of income seemed to overcome 
the practical difficulties which stood in the way of 
regulating the poor and .scattered country priests. 
In the Norman churches the .secular canons had been 
brought under regulations varying in severity from 
see to see ; and when vows were taken which deprived 
the canon of the .separate enjoyment of property, and 
brought him under rules that were quasi-monastic. 
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llu- term “rc'^iilar canf)ii ” bey'an to be used, ffn* want 
fif a belter phrase. 'I'he movement had alieady made 
prolyless in ICir^land before the Norman Conquest. 

‘l lie hostility of tile jiencdictines w.is ncvcrtheles.s 
iiniemitlinq, es|)erially in England, for they dreaded 
lest (he reqiilai canons should be placed over tliem as 
bi->hop->, a position f(»r which their disciplined training, 
1)1 iih a( live and contemplative, seemed likely to mark 
them out. It was feared that the Itnqlish i)r<iclicc 
of choosiiiq mojiks as hishoj)s would be set aside* a.s 
iiKompatibk' with moii.a^ic striclne.ss of life. If that 
hapj)eiKxi, the benedictines saw that the)'would* be 
lemoved Irom some of their wealthiest monastci ies,* 
fioin those; ill particular wheie in |)a-.t times they had 
theiiiselve-. with diniciilt)' ousted tlie despised aiifl 
diseiaced si-culars. W’llliam I , ho\vi-\er, had chose-n 
loi Ills .u'-lilnshtj]) CantLMbury LaiifraiK', a monk 
<>*' aiiM allh()u-'h lu* hinisclf introtlnccd ivcnilar 
i.mon.s wlu'ie he deemed them useful- for instance, 
ti> se-r\e‘ the s])intua 1 needs of a hospital of men and 
women he used hi^ innuence with Willi.un to main¬ 
tain the existin'^ state of ;i((.iirs. Here and there .'i 
ch.ipter of seenku's was ousted in favour of J’eiiedic- 
tines, for instance at Durham, Norwich, and l\orhe.s- 
tef; but here and there a Norman secular was made 


bishop over a cathedral convent, for instance Walkelin 
at Winchester—a man much feared as a possible 
oiqionent of regulars ; here and there, too, regular 
canons were later on allowed their chance. Henry .1. 
placi-d them in his new .see of Carlisle, and in many 
jikices this “via media” was favoured b)' founders in 
the twelfth centur\'. 
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Wh^n some brethren frttin St. botiilf’s, Colchester, 
were sent to learn more of new rules for re;4ular 
t a lions from the Arrouasians at Mont St. MIoi and 
at .St. Ciientin de Ileauvais, and returned with a 
written rule h^iieved to he that of St. Aueu.stine, 
a new iniinilse was ^iven, and teachers of tlie rule 
of the “ Austin canons” were provided for Queen 
MatiUla’s foundation of Holy I'rinit}', Ald^ate, for 
Dunstahle, Launceston, .St. I'rideswide's, C)xford, .St. 
0 '^ith's, Ls'-ex, and Merton, Surrey ; liarnwell, Cam- 
hriJee, and Nostr'll, ^"orkshire, were probably similarly 
j)ro\ ideil, and many of these .sent out teachers to other 
phVes. The hospitals, of ^\llich several were founded 
soon after tlie CoiKjucst, all came under this looser 
rule, which lent it.self to man}' forms of ada[)tation. 
It was a i^rcat triumjih for these Auyustinians when 
the}- pri.xluced a bishop of London and an archbishop 
of Canlerbur}', successor to Anselm. From that time 
the catliedial monks at Canterbury were Ic.ss eajjer 
sharjiiy to differentiate the regular canon from the 
monk. 

How far the rcj^ular clerk could combine active 
parochial functions with a contemplative life, clo.sely 
restricted by rule, was early seen to be a difficult 
(liiestion. In the view of those who, like Ivo of 
Chartres, were chielly instrumental in introducing 
“ res^ularity ” amon^ secular clerk.s, it was intended 
that after they had been first thoroughly disciplined 
.and tried, those that were found to be hardenctl and 
fit should be given parochial wc>rk. As the number 
of regular canons swelled, and greater strictness of 
rule developed, two classes of houses appear, the 

5 
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large and wealthy houses which were in ever) sense 
strictly monastic, and the smaller groups, attendant 
(jn hospitals, or nunneries, of the Augustinian order, or 
gathered in remote villages in scanty numbers. These 
smaller groii})s took over duties that were scarcely to 
be distinguished from parochial duty. 

St. Norbert, in the first (piarler of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, created a new order of canons, who were directed 
to make ])astoral duties in the cure of souls their 
ultimate object ; their suitability was tcj be tested by 
a period of severe, discipline under rule in a retired 
|)lace. Ilis rule was more severe than that to which 
any other canons of his clay sulnnittcd ; he ordereci a 
total abstinence from meat, additional .severe fasting 
in Lent, and a dress of sheejiskin.s, to be worn with¬ 
out any linen shirt underneath. The w'earing of linen 
had hitherto been characteristic of canons as con¬ 
trasted with monks. Over their sheepskins the 
“White Canons” of St. Norbert wore a white wool 
tunic, d'hus the 1 ‘remonstratcnsian or White Canons 
were contrasted with tlie Black Canons of St. Austin, 
who followed a milder rule. The new order found 
many supporters in I'higland and still more in Scot¬ 
land. 

4. The Conquest had enduring effects in the changes 
introduced by the clergy from Rouen and Baycu.x 
into the constitutions and ecclesia.stic'al rites of those 
cathc'dral churches where .secular canons held their 
ground. At York, Lincoln, and .Salisbury, three 
churches wdiich served as types for many others, 
the erection of cathedral establishments on the 
Norman pattern took place almost simultaneously. 
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The pfcvailing tendency which showed itself even 
i''. the inonastcrics, to divide the funds into separate 
‘ prebends” or i)ro\isions,attaclied in the monasteries 
to certain offices, in the cathedral chafiters to each 
canoiny, was .tccepled in most cases. Where a siny^le 
manor was so rich as to [irovide many prebends, then 
it was apt to reiriain as a single aujuts managed by a 
provost in the interest of a group of canons. 

'J'he powers which bishops, occu[)ied with jinblic 
affciirs, and absent for long seasons, could not be 
e\'[)^cte(! to exercise regularly, were- given to the 
group of clergy who had formed his council. Under 
the Uean was a “cantor ” responsible for the elaborate 
services which ]e(|uiied one well-versed in a highly 
complicated ritual. There was also a chancellor or 
secretai)' (who sometimes acted as a schocilmastei to 
teach )-oung clerks in the cathedral school), a trea¬ 
surer, and canons, resident or (jtheruisc. In some 
cases greater stress was laid (m community of life, 
on the c(.)inmon refectory, on common shailng of 
the catherlra! property, in others less, lint common 
living soon proved ingrossible without celibacy. 

The other Itnglish chapters of the secular grouj) 
were St. J’aufs, Ilerefoid, Lichfield, Chichester, Wells, 
K.xeter. Three great c<dlegiate churche.s, governed 
on a similar plan but w’ithout bi.shops, were subject to 
Tork, at Beverley, Southwell, and Kipon. Waltham 
and Christchurch, Hants, are other famou.s examjiles, 
both becoming Augustinian at a later date. In the 
castle.s of the king and of many great earls the 
collegiate groups of secular clerks or canons were in 
high favour, and to the needs of the castle chapel 
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wc owe Windsor, St. Mary’.s W'arwick, St.‘Mary’s 
dc Castro at I.eiecster, and otliers. In London, 
Si. .Martins tlie (jr.md was eaily fainon.s for its 
■school. 'l'lu‘ collei^iate cliurcli of secular clerks w^a.s 
chiefly pojjiilar in towns, where the demands of 
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paroclnal work were lart;e, where the economy of 
common livin'^ was obvious, and wheie a lar^c 
eiidow'inent made it ])os.sible to build a lar^e chinch, 
which required a number of cleryy to serve its altars. 

The secular clergy were bound to celibacy by 
repeated canons of the church, passed both in 
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ami in Runian s)n()(!s. N\) |iiicst who 

(li^^ri'crardcil the canons inioht tclchralc mass, and, il 
be celebrated, he mi^ht not be heard. I’eriodic.dly 
reissued in slis^htl}’ var)'ino rornm,they’\vere continually 
set at nought, ,.ioie especiallx' b\' the i'.olated village 
ciei'oy w'liose proceedinjys could not be constantl}’ 
watched, d'he illicit unions of the jjriests wi'R* moie 
or less tacitl)' condoiu-d. Henry 1., acta.idin;; tt) 
ICadiner and tlu' b'.nyhsh t'hroniide, used his power 
on behalf of the canon I.iw and took such 1um\\ fnu's 
from, inariied priests that two hundred ol them m 
jilbs and stoles went barefoot to his pahu to plead 
f( )i* mei cy, 

5 . \\ hether attached to a coiu'cntu.d or a secular 
c.ilhedr.'i!, the liouschohl of the bisliop was ananped 
on the same jilan as that of the kinp or preat 
noble. lie had his cook, butler, t hambci I.ini, 
chancellor, and ri'cei\er, accounting to his b'.x- 
cheijuer, and likewise his own d.incers and 
minstrels. When Gilbert of .Seiu(>rinphain (the 
futuie founder of a monastic order), as a clerk 
in the Jti'-hop ()f Lincoln’s household, rose in the 
nipht watches to wiestle with his soul in jjraN'er, 
his str.inpe pestii'ulations c.ist shadows on tin; wall 
which a watcher took to be those of one cjf the 
bishoji’s “ saltatores.” b'urther, the episcopal house¬ 
hold (ontained a full suite of kniphts, whose .'services 
would be called for when the l)isho[) s; nt his (piota 
to tlie host. W'hen tra\a;lliup, a bislujp took wdth 
him pold and silver, costl\' plate, and hoisi-s, arms, 
clothes, dops, and hawks ; these items were all named 
in ihe catalogue of necessaries reejuired to be covered 
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by the royal safc-concliict in the case of an|,cxiled 
bishop. 

I'rom r.anfranc’s clays come reports of the oppres- 
■sions and greed of episcopal officials. Ikit likewise 
there come reports of the efforts made by a Gundulf 
or an Anselm to improve the state (jf their dioceses 
by building stone and wooden houses, by constant 
travel and visitation. Distant manors were exchanged 
to make the payment of ff>od rents less difficult: the 
coming of the bishop was a time when oppressive 
bailiffs were brought to account. 

I 

« 

6 . The unity of the monastic interest was destiiicd 
to be but short-lived. Already, by the second half of 
the eleventh century, the practice of affiliating new 
monasteries to the fami^us house of Cluny, the centre 
of a reform movement in IJcnedictine discipline, was 
widesjiread, and it was to Cluny that William I. sent 
for monks, saying that he would pay their weight in 
gold for them. The abbot replied that rather than 
sell any he would [)ay to get more, so much were 
they in demand. Instead, Ivnglish monks were sent 
abroad to learn the stricter Cluniac rule of silence, 
the minutely ordered clothing, the ritual observances, 
the system of a chaj^ter - general at Cluny, where 
visitors were appointed to the several provinces, and 
the accounts of each dependent house were heard. 

The great Norman lords in the first period of 
settlement showed much favour to the reformed 
order, and in Devonshire Joel of Totnes, in Surrey 
and Norfolk William of Warrenne (who had seen and 
admired Cluny), Pev'crel at Lenton, Lacy at Ponte- 
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fract, J^iL^ocl at Thctford, Roger of Montgomery at 
Wenloclc, the Count of Mortain at Montacutc, and 
Shnon (^f Scnlis in several Xorthuniptonshirc hoii'^es. 
were fouiulers within the first three Norman reigns. 
I'lom Lewes ''"astlcacre, W enloch, Thetford, branch 
liouses again went out. In London before the end 
(»f the eleventh century Ayhvin Child, supported 
by a number of ICngli.sh citizens, richly endowed 
liermondse}'. But the Icnglish hf)uses of the Cluniac 
order were not destined ever to number iuorc than 
thirty-five ; fi)r a reaction came, as the result of their 
^exc*cssive wealth which led to splendid displ.iy and 
colisecpient loss of popularity. A new ])arly of 
ascetics was again organisefl, anxious to reform once 
more the Benedictine original ; from this, the 
Cistercian order, came a multitiule of Englisli 
settlements. 

The tiriginal founder of the order was an English- 
man, Harding, who was at first a monk at Sherborne, 
and left the monastic life to travel. .After journej iug 
in Scotland, he jiasscfl through France to Rome, 
lie returned to the monastic life at Molemcs in 
Burgundy, where he and others discussed in chaj)ler 
how to discover and adhere to the essential features 


of .St. Benedict’s rule. 'I'hose of the community, who 
were bent on a severe asceticism formed a sc])aratc 
cstabli.sliment which seemed likely to have iu> 
offshoots, until it came under the inspiration of 
St. Bernard. .Soon after his foundation of Clairvaux, 
in 1115, colonie.s were multiplied, and in iiiy a 
written collection of cu.stoms w’as promulgated. 'J'he 
dress consisted of two tunics only, of undyed wool, 
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vvIkmicc tlie name White Monks. They rejected any 
addilifaial coat for winter, the use (jf linen and fur. 
The refusal to wear breeches except on journeys was, 
like the Cluniac’s extra coat, a constant subject of 
ridicule at a later time when the order had become 
lar^e, wealthy, and luxurious. l?y rule they slept 
clad and fprdeil, to save bcd-clothin^ and to be reaily 
instantly fur mass somewhat before dawn. No 
miil-d.iy sleep was allowed, contrary to nearly all 
rules tliat took their orij^in on the ('(uitinent. 
.Another early feature was the rejection of artificial 
lit^ht. The order of services was of course minutely 
rej:;ulated, and no e.xcuse for absence was admitled 
except on the around of illness. 'I'he silence was 
stricter than that of the ('luniacs ; the monks were 
ordered never to sjieak in cloister or elsewhere extejit 
to the abb(‘t or jirior. 'I'lie abbot subjected himself 
in all things to the same rule, save that he took his 
meals with the stranj;ers and the poor. Mis part)’ 
was waiteil on in silence, and his conversation with 
the i^mests was to be sparing. Two kinds of food 
were served at the most to the abbot and <>uesls, 
meat and larti never, excojit to the sick. Throughout 
autumn and winter, till I’laster, one meal a day only 
was allowed, except on Sundays. The services were 
leciti'd to the .Ambrosian chant as used at Milan. 
Other monastics had been using the new system of 
l'ecam[), the introduction of which, by a Norman 
abbot at (llastonburv, led to a great disturbance 
among F.nglLsh monks accustomed to the Gregorian 
chant, d'he Cistercian churches were to be of the 
jilainest, to contain no lights save one on an iron 
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stand, no jewels, gold, silver, or crucifixeji, only 
painted wood and brass or iron censers, and a chalice 
of silver gilt: the vestments were to be i)Iain and 
unembroidered. The bareness of a dissenting chapel 
would have consorted with the Cistercian fancy. 

As soon as the Cistercians grew prosperous, the 
rivalry between them and the Cluniacs, who had 
hitherto h.eld the highest [)lace, became embittered, 
inasmuch as there was competition for benefactors. 
These last showed as a rule catholic taste, founding 
here a Cluniac, there a Cistercian or an Augustinian 
house. The Cluniacs were further made to feel 'that 
there was a rival in the field, bj^ the papal exempti^»ns 
which released Cistercians from tithe, and which gave 
them a right to celebrate mass with closed doors in 
time of interdict. The exem[)tion from tithe was 
due to the original Cistercian intention to reject 
sup[)ort from lay tithes and oblations that should 
support the [)arish clergy -a self-denying ordinance 
which was not kept. 

luich order hoped by fresh reforms to keep its 
hold on the ])opular taste, but among the Cluniacs 
there was a con.servative party who refused to g(^ 
further on the path of asceticism, and scoffed at the 
C’istercians’ “ novelties ” and their desire to make 
themselves conspicuous. If some of the Cluniacs 
.strove to match the Cistercian severity, the 
Cistercians learned too from the Cluniacs, taking 
from them their idea of an annual general chapter, 
perhaps, too, the association of a large body of 
“ conversi,” or unlettered brethren, who could not 
take part in the religious services. But unlike the 
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Clunia® system, each Cistercian abbey was self- 
gov'ernin^ and the bond of union was mcrch' 
k.'f !eral. 

In Ensriand the first Cistercian house was founded 
in 112,^ by G’TCrd, a secular Bishop of Winchester, 
at his episcopal manor, Wavcrlc)', in Surrey. An 
ablxjt and twelve monks came from “ le petit 
Cisteaux ” to introduce the rule at his request. From 
this house sprang some offshoots, but the greater 
number came from the northern foundations, of which 
Rivaulx was the first. It was planned in 1132 by 
an f'.nglishman Avho had come from Clairvaux, and 
the* land was given by that Walter Kspec who has 
been named above as a reader of romantic history. 
It was in acconlancc with the spirit of the Cistercian 
rule that the Yorkshire foundations were all placed 
far from the haunts of men. 


Many Norman monasteries, without affiliating to 
Cluny, had come more or less directly under its 
reforming influence before the Conquest took place. 
Bee, Fecamp, Jumieges, which sent some of their 
best men to England, were of a reformed model, 
which, no doubt, had written customs drafted to deal 
more explicitly with some of the open questions of 
the Benedictine rule. Lanfranc, when he came- to 
Christchurch, Canterbury, found the English monks 
accustomed to a very easy life and a liberal diet, to 
outdoor sports in summer, to gambling in winter. 
With his usual worldly wisdom he introduced 
change.s gradually, and, after practical experience, 
he drafted (c. 1082) a detailed custumal, which 
became a model for a number of the great monas- 
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tcrics, whicli rejected the idea rif affiliation tc^Cliiny, 
hut accepted a .severe .system of rule. Lanfranc 
raised the number of monks at tlie cathedral to 150, 
and in many of the more flouri.shinjT abbeys there 
were from fifty to a hundred monks, a number which 
did not include the novices, schoolboys, choristcr.s, 
anrl semi-attached servanl.s and unlettered brethren. 
Such communities, it must never be forgotten, were 
lari^er than most l‘'.ntj;lish villa!.jes of that time. The 
or^fanisatioTi of tlie commissariat alone, for the monks 
and their many dependents, recjuired elabinale ,sys- 
tematisiii!^; in those days the [jossession of money 
wherewith to buy food was by no means a secure 
means to the j)urchase of food. The danger of 
starvation was a real one not only to the pom- but 
to the rich. 

Their size alone makes it difficult to exay^erate 
the influence which medi.eval monasticisin had in 
tlie development of national civilisaticm. The 
influence of these groups of men, who in theory had 
withdrawn from the world and were dead t(^ it, yet 
from the shelter of their cloister shaped the course of 
society, was more varieil and widc-ranying, and more 
powerful, in the Norman period at all events, than 
that of an)' of the other groups of living persons. 

The most detailed account we have of the life a.s 
ordered in an English Benedictine hou.se is the cus- 
tumal from Lanfranc’s pen. l,n his preface he urges 
in fine language “that the letter killcth but the 
spirit giveth life.” and he specially desires that what 
he writes .shall not be viewed as binding or final. 
Nevertheless a large part of his treatise is devoted to 
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liturgicdl regulations, to careful rules on the tinie.s 
and places for speech, the intervals for meals, the. 
diet, the frequent, probably monthly, bleedings, the 
relaxations for the bled. \V(; may notice inci¬ 
dentally that poriotlic “ minutions ” were not ordered 
solely for the reduction of the monastic flesh. The 
Norman kings retired periodically for the same 
])urpose. 

Lanfranc’s cathedral monastery is pre-eminently a 
school in which numbers of bo)'s \\ ere being educali'd, 
no doubt with a view to entering monastic or holv 
qrders should the)- ])rove suitable. 'I'hey are grouped 
' uiuTi-r masters, r)iie for every two (at least of the 
younger children) if possible, and the ruk's f(,)r their 
washing and c(jmbihg, teaching and continual super¬ 
vision are minute. The boys m.iy not make signs, and 
must sit far enough from each other to be prevented 
from nudging; a master must walk between every 
two; only the al)bot, prior, or precentor may smile 
at them. Their beds were at the foot of the masters’ 
beds ; they might never talk to each c>thcr except 
when a master listened. There were boys “ offered ” 
by their parents witli religious ceremony, wlio wore 
the shaven crown ; and likewise there weie youths 
wh(.) were, presumably, free to rejoin the wtu'ld. The 
children held their own separate chapter-meeting 
daily, when the rule or “ chapter ” was read, and, 
like the monks of the elder convent chapter, they 
told talcs of each other there and took their 
whippings. 

The occupations of the monks are not preci.sely 
described, but handiwork and reading and writing 
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.'irr cli-aily crattcinpl.'ilcfl. 'I'lie aiTiuic^cinents^for Ihe 
liln'an" an- careful ; hooks were yiveii out to be read 
in Lent, and a catalo;^iie of these loans was !s'ei)t. In 
Older to kee|) strictly to the minute time-table of the 
day and niyht, the convent had a variety of hells, 
small and lar^e, each for an appointed purpose. The 
an an^einents for cleanliness were precise, and as the 
sUind.ird of monastic life was probably that of the 
sot.ial lif(^ of the da}’, thc-se rules throw a favourable 
li^bt on Norman manners. 'I'he washings of face 
.iiid hands wore frcvjuent, and the arrangements for 
bathiiu; before ^reat festivals were reepdated wit^i 
scrupulous decenc)’. At festivals the .seats of *the < 
refc'clor}’, chapter-house, and cloister were draped, 
and fresh iushc>s were strewn; the tabU;clolbs were 


changed on the day when hc-ads were shampooed in 
tlu' cloister. The cloister was the orcat centre of the 
.stri(.tl}’mona''tic life; in this lar^e and airy sitting- 
room all the work was dejne for which no other jilace 
was a])pointed. 

At C'hristchnich, C'anterbuiy, the regulations for 
almsyiviii!^ and hospitality were on a moNt liberal 
scede. 'J'he poor were freeiv’ invited into the cloister 
lor the ci'tenionial feet-w ashinj^ of weekly occurrence, 
.111(1 at this tinu' an alms of jd. each miehl be *‘iven 

* T o 

if thdueht desiiable bv the cellarer or chambeilain. 
After the Maundy, the “cup of charity " wa.s handed. 

The almoner wa.s lesponsible for visitini; the .sick- 
poor of the neighbourhood in [jcrson (accompanied 
by two servants; or by deput}’. Women had to 
leave the sick-room before the monk nii^ht enter and 
iiuiuire what was needed for the sick man’s comfort. 
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Sick \f<)inen ini^lit be vi-^iled by one of the monastic 
servants, and what lliey asked for was to be, sent if 
ll'.e almoner approved. 

Lanfranc e.vpccted his monks to travel on bu.siness, 
and arranged <i speci.d dress for the purpose, \\ Inch 
included leee:in''s and 'dov(’s. In his scheme there 
Avas a hostrc}',” ulio looked after the {guests boused 
ni tlic nioniistery, and {)ri»vided their bed'^, seals, 
t.d)les, clntlies, tf>\veN, dishes, '‘scuttles” (for bread 
an<l meat', spoons, and basins. lie introduced 
strange monks into the cloister, and secukir men, 
rfiboiit to enter the .society of tlie bicthrcm, into tlic 
chapter-liouse. 

'The sick, of whtan lai^c numbers were ex[)ectt'd 
to eonlinuallx' (iccnjiy the infirmary of tlie monastery, 
weie under a monk, wlio >ujK‘rintended the infirm.iry- 
cook and kitchen, IJc hel|)ed the sick to their food, 
sj>rmkled them daily with holy water, saw tliat none 
malmyered, and broiadit all com[jlaints beff>re the 
chapl'-r of brethren. 

I he ch.iinbt'rlain was ansut'rablc for fiiidincf all tlu' 
monks’ clothes, shoes, berls, bedclothes, razors, and 
dormitory vesst;ls ; he had to repair the dormitory 
windows (of <^lass) and to I'md horseshoes for the 
abbot, ]>rior, uul "Liests’ horses, and travelling clothes 
for the brethren. Once a year he had to provide new 
hay for all the bi'ds. 'I’he cellarer was answerable 
for the monks’ food and drink and kitchen ves.sels. 
d'he {jrecentor was to warn him when specially "ood 
provision was to be made in the refectory in order to 
celebrate a feast. I’nder the abbot and prior and 
sub-prior the chief officer was the precentor (cantor;, 

6 
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answerable for the services of the church and R)r the 
secretai ial work of the house. The books were under 
a special cust(Klian, and a .sacristan was responsible 
for the ornaments of the church, to kcej) them clean, 
to jaovidc specially ]aire bread for the sacrament 
(after the fashion of C'luny), to rinj; the bells, light 
tile candles, and in general to .serve the church. 
Hence in most monasteries he became the officer 
responsible for the maintenance of the monastic fabric. 

One indication of the unity of the mona.stic houses 
was the elaborate .system of confraternity kept up 
between remote houses, llesides the living monks 
who asked to share the benefits of societies (;ther 


than their own, there were also the houses iO<..cne(t 
in a .systematic prayer-union for the dead, b ei ther 
the laitv. alive and dead, were admitted to sld'^‘ ^kc 
privilege.s, after a formal ceremony of en'-^bnent 
accomiianied by a gift. Tlie seculars who •i-d^'ccl in 
the chajiter-house in person were receie^^ki.s.sc.s, 
ami women were admitted to the con’‘’;^*^*"*’d)', but, 
accordin'’' to I.anfranc’s rule, diil not re^'''*'-' ^iss. 

Lanfranc’s e.\ample in diafting ruk-s^''^'^’ imitated 
by his kinsman I’aul at .St. Alban’s, b fj^'ndtilf at 
Rochester, and very skilfully by the .Simeon 

(bishop Walkelin’s brother, from .St Rouen) 

at Winche.ster. Simeem < meat at 

his cathedral church, be ^’^'‘^’‘biccd such dainty 
(h'rcnch) cooking of fish^ b.nglish monks 

were mollified. At change came 

probably through the prix ‘ *chola.s, whom the 
Ivnglish bishop Wulfstan .sei l-^^franc to leccivc 
instruction. 
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Olhfr rc'r'''rMK‘(l tnon.istci ic"-, hcsidc^ ( 'lirislchuuh, 
-tl in^ bct'uiv them as a [Miiuai}' dul)'. At 

Lveslvam, actdidmi; to rule, llie al)l)e_\ was eluirj;ed 
with tile su[)j)nrl of thirteen poor jieople, fed irom 
the le.iiinL;^ oi the abbot's table, besides the twelve 
“maundv’” poor who h-ul to be dothed and fed, and 
llfty siek person'^ w ho were supported at the eou\cut’s 


expense. 

.\ pi e.tsiny .ispeet of monachism is soen in .sueh a 
store as that of tin- inissiouai')’ eolouisiity of Noithern 
I'.nykuid by a prior of W'iiu lu;oinb and two leyesham 
wioiiks. but m.mv daiu’ers of monastic abuses were 
* already perceived. Men were ^till at hbcrl)' to 
alloLate tlieir tithes at pleasure, aiul luinded tlieiri 
(iver to the inoi\astt.M\’ fioin wlueli llu*y e<uild hope 
for tlu' laiL;e^>t niea^ure of sj)iritLi.d pro qtto. A 
place was -ecured Uj the monastic benefactor in a 
s[>leiidid “ lalna \h'la*/* and systematic iind puiictud 
])ia\ ers neie L'uaiaitle* d to the donor. ( )uestions 
.iff'S.liiijjr K'paii of the parish-chuiah fabric, the 
stipends (jf jjaiish piiesls, seeme<l of more remote and 
slriider inleK'sl to the lords of lands. 'I'he lait)’ were 
shoil-si;^hted ,uid the monasteries ^reed)'. 

Whthin, the convent was troubled with a complaint 
known as “ aceidia,” w hii.h may be ti an dated by the 
h'aielish uoid boredom, ,\ special stone was pro¬ 
vided in the mfirmai)’ on which .suffeiers from this 
disease were required to sit in order to effect a cure. 
'J'hon there was the risk that some monks mi'dit sec-k 

< f 

a way to avoid an attack of this disetise by im|>io]ier 
means, for instance- I>y takine jiaiel woik in the shape- 
of co[)vine. llerljcrt Lo.siii'^a’.s letteis are full of 
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tlicsc secrets of ifie prison-house. A young'monk 
cnjoy.s liiinself tcK) inucli composing the private 
cfirresponrleiK e of his fellow's: lie sliould .stick to 
Augustine and learn grammar. Jlenry 1. in hi.s 
chaiter to Keadtng sa) s that, instead of spending 
inf)ne\’ on his relation.s, the abbot .slu.)uld sec that 
it goes to the i)oor, to pilgrims and guests, l^'iirther, 
he warns the abbot to beware of putting children 
“in sacra vesle Christi.” 


Tile bitter liostilitics between monasteries, for 
instancy between Christchurch and St. Augustine’s 
(the Canterbury neighbours), thejiassion for litigation, 
the (piarrels for precedence, the competition for the 
benefactions of rich and jjoor, the simot.y which 
■shoukl have been impossible w'here there w’as com- 
numit)' of goods, were all sources of obvious weak¬ 
ness. Hut thc'-e weaUnesses were not confineil to 

s 

the monastic side of the church. The archbishi'p of 
(.'auterbury and the bishop t)f London had to be sent 
aw<i\' from the king’s dinner-table to dine .ilcnie 
because their rival claim to say grace threatened to 
disturb the pcs'u e. The buckle that fastened on the 
king’s crown w'as broken in an unseemly scuffle 
between church dignitaries an.xicms to crown him. 
'I'he terrible anathemas uttered by bishops in defence 
of their private interests, as for instance b}’ ileibert 
of Norwich against poachers in hi.s jiark, are choice 
e.xample.s of man’s zeal in the use of religion as a 
means to serve pcr.sonal ends. 

7. I'or most of those in whom the religious sense 
was highly developed, the disciplined life of religious 
communities had unrivalled charm, but a consider- 
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able ^roup of the more extronie ascetics clcsirctl 
solitiule rathcT than the cloi-:tcr. Tlie literaliiic of 
the ICn^lish Midflle :\>;vs, eai ly and late, is full of 
teforences to hermits,recluses, and anchorites, dwelling 
either in desert-places f)r innnolatino' themselves in 
chambers attached to churches or monasteries, d'hose 
who Could not ”o on cru'-ade or pilip-iina^e would 
disturb the hermit’s solitude b\' crow diiv'' to the nei<>h- 
bourhootl of his cell, and as soon as the U'mporarx' 
dwellings of such visitors became thicklj' clustered, 
monastic discijiline was ^enerall)' introduced and the 
tu'i^inal character of the settlement changed. The 
fdtuulation of .Selby is an OKamj^le of thi.s. 
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C()N( (Ul'iRok allowed manv of 
^ •• 


the ICnglisli ahI)!>U to keep their ])laees ; of 21 
abbots si^nini;' tlic London sjaiod of 1075, 13 

were natives. lUit bv Rnfiis’.s n'it'n the number of 

«> \ T 

natives was L!reatl\' reduced. Fore.i'mers, cliieflv from 
Normand\\ were eveiaavhere, and the first LM'oup of 


bishops and al)bots that came over contained many 

of the most remarkable men Normand\ had to send, 

0 ' 

'I’heir activity was boundless and much of their 
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Icarn^i" was wholly new lo the hhi^lish, who, while 
retainin'^' a nai\e fre^'liness of thought, were no match 
for the continentals in scholastic learniim. \\'ith 
-cholasiicisin. the foreigners hroimht an architectural 

k > r> 

kiKiwledee which was a fiirtla-r revelation to tlio 

o 

haiolish. 

The schools of Caen and Ih'c sent not only the 
Lombard Lanfranc, learned in the law, a contro¬ 
versialist and pre-eminently a statesman, and, later, 
Anselm, a spiritual theohv^ian of the most refined 
and cultivated type, but many lesser lie.hts came 
crowding: in Lanfranc’s train l’'or instance, there 
w*is Cuiuhdf, th(' aichitect. .md the Italian Paul of 
St. iMban’s, Lanfranc’s kiii'-man, and Water Lan- 
fianc’s cha[)lain, abbot of Ivvesham, where he proved 
himself a ca])able. organiser and builder, ’rhere was 
(lilbert Crispin, Lanfranc's clerk, a man of noble 
family, connected with other famous C.'rispins, a man 
learned in secular knowlefl^e: as abbot of West¬ 
minster he entered into ])ublic discussion with a 
leaiued Jew, and ('rispin himself set the formal 
points in dispute on record, 'J'here was also Krnulf, 
j)rior of C'hristehurch, Canterbury, then abbot of 
l’eterborou<.;h, and there a ^reat builder and hospital 
founder, finally bishop of Rochester, and there the 
compiler of the famous ftwlus Knffetnis; his earl}' 
trainiiiLT had been at Hec and Leauvais. Thurstan 
of Glast(»nbury, a lover of music and .sijiu;;, with 
man\' writers of verse; and others too numerous to 
specif}-, came in this swarm , of ecclesiastics wlio 
trac(‘d their education to 15 ec ov ( aen. In the next 
century Theobald, archbishop of ('anterbury, like 
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Lanfranc a lawyer, continued the conncctioit with 
liec. 

From the regular and secular schc.'ols Rouen 
came a crowd of king’s chaplains ; among the most 
notable figures were Walkelin, bishop of W inchester, 
and his brother Simeon, famous at Fly ; Giffard, 
VValkelin's successor; and W’alkelin’s nephew, the 
great secular archbishop of Yf)rk, Gerard, an 
op[)onent of Anselm on the v’exed ciuestion of 
investitures. (lerard was the head of a stroncf 
ix)yali.st and anti-papal school, from which came 
.some im])ortant law-books and controversial writings, 
d'oo independent a thinker for his contemj)oraries, 
his opponents held uji their hands in horror that an 
astrological work by Julius h'irmicus Maternus should 
be found umler his pillow when he died. 

Mont St. Michel sent Remigius, the founder of 
T.incoln cathedral, a monk who was won o\er to 


support the .-^cheme of secular chapters, and from 
the s.'ime place came others who carried the new 
monastic discipline east and west through F.ngland. 

h'rom h'ecamp, anotlier reformed house, and a great 
school where many poor students wane su[)j)orted free 
of charge, came the Lolharingian Herbert “l.osinga," 
whose reputation is half brilliant, half shad3a He 
found it hard to reconcile the spiritual and the 
secular view of affairs and used his monej' freel\' 
in bio'ing ecclesiastical preferment for himself and 
his father. The sums he thought it worth while to 
cxpeiul—/^900, ^i.OCK)—were large ones in tho.se 
da)’.s, and the)' give a measure b\’ wln’ch to judge 
what abbacies and bishoprics were then worth. As 
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abbot •f Ramsey, as a “ sewer ’’ attendant on the 
kind’s table, as bishop of Norwich, he served and 
enjoyed the world. lie founded Norwich cathedral 
and put in monks there, keeping before him Fecam{) 
as a model; and not onl)’ in large but also in small 
matters ; for he sent one of his serving-men to the 
Fc'carn|) abbey kitchen to learn cooking, ('onscious 
him.sclf that the world was too much wdth him, to 
his danger, he placed his episcopal palace far from 
the cloister, that the monks might not be tlisturbcd 
by the world')' bustle in.separable from a great 
bishoo's h'lusehold. 1 Us C'Mrc'spondencc attests his 
7 e.ii*as a book-c(.)llcctor and reader. He had to .send 
abroad for a Suetonius; a Jo.s<'[)hus (in Latin form, 
no doubtl he a-^ked on loan of an abl)ot, but w'as 
ri'fused on tht- ground that the binding was loose. 

In the next century Chin)- had the' credit of 
educating the great I'oliot, abbot of Gloucester, 
bisho|) of Hereford and then of London; but inori' 
characteristically Cluniac in si)irit was another who 
was tiained there, Henry <jf Hlois, bishop of VVin- 
chest<'r, the brother of king Stephen. Not only 
was he a first rate jjolitician who used the disturb¬ 
ances of .Stt'jrhen’s reign tf) exalt the church in such 
a way as to necessitate the conflict between Recket 
and Henry 11 ., but he w'as also a famous builder, the 
founder of the hospital of St. Cross, an art-collector, 
and a patron of letters. He brought lt«ilian statuary 
from abroad, kept a collection of beasts and birds, 
built aqueducts, and furnished gorgeous palaces and 
castles. The Winchester font, believed to be his, 
represents scenes in the life of .St. Nicholas 
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Myra, and there can be little doubt that tt came 
fiom Ital)’. Some of the fine manuscripts that 
bel<ni”ed tf) the Shaftesbury mins were probably 
originally wiittcn for Henry of Rlois, and some 
draw'inj^s in them in the Italian style are thought 
to be traceable to his influence. 

l^aycux, where William l.’s half-brother Odo was 
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bishop, sent many of the great seculars; for instance, 
Thomas, arehbishoj) of ^'ork, who had seen the 
wot king of idl the great European schools, and was 
himself a teacher, a musician, a philosopher, came 
from Rayeux with two of his relations. His brother 
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Samsoifwas bishop of W'oraster, and Samson’s son 
kept the archbishopric of York in tlie f.unib’. The 
m(.)naslic annalists viewed the bawnx continm'iil 

> o 

critically. Gluttony is more than once kiid to their 
chai[^o, t^'iiipercd, it mav be, by a refi'ieiice to the 
too !.;reedy bisbop's in(hil;j[ence for others. .Samson 
of W'orceste! sat down once to a di'h of eij^hty 
chickens, but as he could not cat them all the poor 
fared the belter. To W illiam of IMalmesb-ir)', who 
tells this store, abstemiousnc'ss and indineience to 
dress were savmj^' L^races in his contemporan’es ; and 
his sf'veriiy on those who had not these v'irtues may 
peiA.ips hint that t.-xcess was then a fashionable \ ice 
amone: the mane foreien members w'ho filled the new' 
secular chapters. 

'J'lu- half-.secular, ) et would-be ecclesiastical extre¬ 
mist, William of St, Calais, bishop of Durham, w-as 
oiii'inallv a canon of Haveitx, but afterwards chose 
the moii.istit life and became abbot of St. Calais, in 
Maine. A[Mrt from his magnificent buildinj^ at 
Durham, which ICilph Flambard carried forward 
tow aids coinjdetion, his name is memorable for the 
p.irt he pla)’ed in a ereat law-suit ai;ainst Rufus, in 
whith he used tlu’ advantage of the new- hier.irehii al 
arguments to pi.ice his tel!o\v-bisho[)s in a difficult 
jiosiiioii. But Lanfranc had a policy of his own, 
which recounised some of the merits of the secular 
jioint of view' ; backed by the kin^', he was a match 
lor the troublesome bisho}}, though Rufus’s constant 
interruption of the trial b)’ remarks of an injudicious 
and hi;4hl>- unjudicial kinrl made Lanfranc’s po.sition 
more distinctly that of the secular against the spiritual 
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than can liavc been pleasant for his relations t'ith tlic 
sacerdotal ists. 

The schools of Tours and Laon are no less closely 
associated with the church. William of Cf)rbeuil, 
archbishop of Canterbury, who taught the canons of 
St. Osyth’s, C'hich, was taught in Laon, and there 
in all likelihood he was tutor to the sons of Ralph 
Flainbard. Laon too had educated two famous 
nephews of the statesman-bishop Roger of Salisbury, 
Alexander the future bishop f)f Lincoln, and Nigel 
the future bishop (T ICly. And to complete the list, 
the names of the great men sent by Lorraine and by 
Liege might be added. * 

2. I''urthcr the Normans brought with them a know- 
ledge of medicine in advance of that of the F.nglish. 
John of Tours, bishop of W'ells (10SS-1123J, was 
famed for his medical skill ; the Italian Grimbald, or 
(}rimalf]i, was in constant attendance as leech to the 
court, and he with the Italian abb(»t of Abingdon, 
Faricius, attended Henry I.’s Oueen Matilda, in child¬ 
bed. When Faricius was near being made arch¬ 
bishop, it was urged against him that he attended 
women in sickne.s.s. 

Faricius had been cellarer at Malmesbury and 
seems to have started a medical school there, for 
thither came the famous knight Ivrnulph of Ilesding 
to consult a monk, Gregory of Mahnesbur)^ how 
to treat a disease of the hands. Gregory’s most 
successful medicine was .some balsam taken from 
St. Aldhelm’s tomb, at the abbot’s suggestion, 
llaldvvin, abbot of Bury, a monk of St. Denis and 
prior of Deerhurst, doctored Lanfranc by King 
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Willian^s orders, and Lanfranc in his turn doctored 
Gundulf. 

Historical studies had the gl^'atest charm for 
li arncd monks, canons, and bishops, as, for examjde, 
Robert of Lorraine, bishop of Hereford, an architect 
and a mathem:'‘.‘:ian, who introduced the clnoiiolo^^y 
of Marianus Sc(jtus. W illiam of Malmesbury, Simeon 
of Dill ham, b'lorence of Worcester aie at the head 
ol the list, but several of the larijer abbeys had 
historical schools of their own. Durham produced 
not only Simeon, but Rei;inald, l^aurence, Turtjot, 
and .\ilrcd of Rivaulx. (Jf the secular historians, 
* the aichdeacon Henry of Huntingdon was one of the 
l)est ; but seculais, being more dependent on the 
laity for ap])recialioii, were inclined to join the .school 
of semi-fabulous history, which had all too large a 
following. 

Main’ h'rench bishops preached to the peojde, and 
must have learned Lnglish to do this. 'I'he monks 
win I went about the country collecting funds for their 
chuiclies, secured the gifts of the humbk; class of 
the f.iithful, no doubt by use of the native tongue. 
W'ulfstan the English bishop of W'orcestcr was a 
famous preacher, and lived down successfully the 
charge of illiteracy wdiich the Normans had brought 
again.st him. 

Of the letter-writers whose utterances have re¬ 
mained to this day, Herbert of Norwich, Lanfranc, 
Anselm, and Osbert of Clare are the most in¬ 
forming, but those w'ho collected volumes of manu¬ 
script letters unfortunately ccdlected them rather as 
specimens of style than for the sake of w'hat was 
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:ictiirilly said. Yet tlK;re is cnmii^h to .show tliat 
many of Uic ^'I'cat I'rench bi.s]ioj)s wore in corrc.spnn- 
dcnce with their leanic<l friends who had inii^rated to 
iMi'jhuKl. Now as later, close intorcoiir.se was kept 
up helween many learned people who lived far apart. 

William of Malmesburv stands at tin; head of his 
'generation for tlie immense raime and lasting value 

O 

of his stutlies: the library which as a boy he h<;lped 
to arranj^e at IMahnesbury must have been a very 
rich (me, matched perha])'^ by that of Gloucester, 
which the monk Osbern had at hand, at a somewhat 
later date, to consult fur his remarkable dictionary. •’ 

William’s works show that he had travelled over ’ 
l'hi;4land, had visited the court, and had been the 
recii)ient of information from countless sources, lie 
asi)ired to be the liede of his time and nut without 
success. Like llede, he w.is not meiely a histoiian ; 
it is by hi'^ other volumes, now less directly valuable, 
that it is possible to measure tlie e.xtent of tlie learn- 
ino of his day. His collections nniee over law, 
j)hiloso[)hs', and tlieolo^y, ,uid much work U[)on them 
still rein.liiis to be done befoie the libiaiywhiih he 
had at his disjxisal can be in any way reconstructed. 
His histories show that the monasteries w'crc in many 
cases centres of civilisation in every sense ; meetiui^- 


places of the learned and the lay, the (;reat and the 
humble. A ;4lim{).se of the character of some of the 
monkish inhabitants of his cloister is f;iven in his 
acermnt of the merchant Saewulf, who, late in lib', 
after much travel, entered the Alalmesbury convent. 
'J'here is no doubt that this is the traveller .Saewulf 
whose aec(.)unt of I’alestine W'as written at this time. 
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From s%ch a man, one ulio knew much of F.urope, 
William had an opportunity to learn a i^neat deal of 
current continental politics, and he has made it abun¬ 
dantly clear that he ne;^lected no opportunit}’ to 




exteiul hi-s knowletl^e and hi'^ interests. 

3. The a^c that produced Ihjinesda}- Took pro¬ 
duced the nr .4 i^reat architectural triumphs: it is in 
those that men will ever see the ar.mdest expression 
of what was fine in Norman lhouL;hl and Noiman 
actinn. It is difficult to realise that most of the 
clunxhes which the Normans built before 1154 are 
(Jestioj'Ofl : enough remains t(» i^ixe some me.isure of 
thel)eaut\' .uul extent of what is "one. 'I'he "reatest 
works date from the cln.-ie of the eleventh century: 
by th.it time l‘ai;^l.md had alieady .shaped the Nor- 
m.m .ui-hitecturo to a new ch.iracter, in which .size, 
such as Norm.uidy had nut known, should be made 
a first object of ambition : withal a ci.-rt;nn jirimitive 
.setei ity remained from the Kiij^li.sh st} le of an earlier 
p'eiiod to lend ;i jieiuli.ar character. 

.\ brief coii^idei.'ition of the [^le.itest churches, of 
what once was aiul is no nu.irc, or exists in another 
form, will serve to show how much was done. The 
great Norman chinch of Westminster, begun under 
the Confessor, anil deemed of .surpassing grandeur, 
is gone ; it was held to be a model for other churches 
while it .stood. d'hc ciypt alone, serving as the 
treasui)' of the ro)’al wardrobe in I'idward I.’s time, 
still remains, and an inscribed Norman pillar gives 
a jirecise date, rare and valuable in the history of 
architecture. 

Of Thomas of b!a3'eux’.s church, begun at ’^'ork in 
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1070, scarcely anythin” ivtnains but a porlual of the 
ciypt. The cathedral of C'aiilcibury was begun by 
Lanfr.inc in 1072, exactly on the plan of St. Stci)hen’.s, 
Caen ; I'.adrncr was astonished that it shctuld have 
been fiiii.slied in seven years. Ciicier Anselm, the 
prior I'h niilf- -future bislio[) of Rochester—and pricjr 
Conrad, finishing in 1130, extended Lanfranc’.s short 
choir, after tiie manner of that of Cluny. Of this 
W(Jil< some columns alone remain. Osmund of 
.Salisbury had Iiiiilt a cathedral church, 1075-1092 ; 
now all i.s gone. Remigius built at Lincoln, 1075- 
1081, but his building fell and the lower part of the 
west front alone remains to give an idea of the nature ' 
of his work. Rochester, 1077 11 37, was the joint work 
of T.anfranc, Gundulf, and Lrnulf: it stands, and the 
great west door .show.s what wealth of idea the sculptors 


of that time could kivish. Similar in all likelihood 
w'as h'vc'sham : here the work was bc'gun in 1077, but 
not finished till 1 lOo, though the money-chests had 
been w'ell filled by the receipts of a grand tour of the 
Saxtui Lgwin’s boiuis thiough Lngland. .Such, too, 
\s'ere the buildings at l>ur\' .St. Ldmund’s, where the 
choir built b\- Baldwin was 150 feet long, and where 
the greater Anselm's nephew^ Anselm built a nave 
cjver 300 feet long, eclipsing in length cmr largest 
cathedral. At St. Alban’s, the Italian Paul rebuilt 
the church and all the adjacent buildings of the 
monastery, except the bakehouse and inillhouse ; 
he u.sed up the Roman tile and what materials were 
at hand, a.s an)'one who Icjoks may .see, and as the St. 
Alban’s t'hronicle bears record. Lainfranc contributed 
1,000 marks to the co.st. Paul’s building (1077-JO93) 
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is the L-^stfrii cmkI of tlie church, and the tower ; the 
western end was completed b)’ 111 5, " the kiny; 
and (}ueen came to the tiedication. Robert the 
niason, on whom the monastery conferred a manor, 
was perhaps j)rincipaliy responsible for the v\orks of 
abbot J’aul. 

At Glastonbury, Tluirstan of Caen built a church, 
piobably finished in 1083, when he and his monks 
iluarrelled over the new iisalnualy. Uis Miccessor, 
thinking; the building unwt>rth}' of the abbey's vast 
revenues, built another in l (OJ l i.’O at a cost of ^480. 

riieti comes W’.ilkelin’s W'ineliester io7o-l()p3, 
with a nave feet Ioiil:^ : to build it the bishop’s 
estates were annually opjiressed : for its timbering a 
l^ilie’s wiiod was cut to the ground. Ikit must of 
this mive is hidden now in a later casiiii^. At Ivly, 
W’alkelin's brother Simeon bin'll 1081-1103 as much 
of the (.liuii'h as was necessary for the monks’ 
immediate oempation, the eastern limb, w'hose broad 
transepts and ^reat central tower should set the 
me<i--m<- fm aii}' future additimis. Ilis transejits 
remain, iiv.dliii;4 the fine'.l parts of Durham in 
di^mtv’. llis elun'r, a sliort one, is'^one. The monks, 
iiere as in other Norman monastic churches, were 
;^roupetl in stalls under the central tower. I'he choir 
was occupied by the jiriests. J-'or the nave the house 
could afford to w.iit. Simeon’s work, incoin[)lete as 
it was, seems to have heavily burdened the monastery, 
which was at a low ebb in his successor’s day. 

1 lereford cathedral, as built by Robert of Lorraine', 
was planned on the model of his native Aix-la- 
chapelle, but little of the Hereford he built and none 

7 
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ol tlic Aix lie I’niiL.ilod now remains. At Worce.slcr 
wc have one fJCiTect specimen of the character of 
VVuIfstan’s building, finishetl in 1089, and that is his 
ciypt. 

I'hc Norman St Paul’s, begun in 1086 by bishop 
Maurice, the Conqueror’s chajdain (whose loose living 
William of Malmesbury held to be atoned by his 
activity as a builder and organiser), was continued by 
another great secular bisho[), Richard of Helmes, 
who had earned a great secular re[>utation for liimself 
as governor of the W’eKh marches, llis ideas of 
buihling were sl» grandiose that the .St. I’aul’s of his 
day (of which no stone remains), was deemed to take 
the first rank among English cathedrals. 

At (iloLicester the eastern half of Serlo’s cluirch 
(loSu-l 100) is hiddiai in a l<iti;r casing, while of the 
Chichester that was built 1091-1114, a part only 
remains. 

Rut now we come to Durham, the unsurjiasserl : 
in three }'ears, so Simeon of Durham plainly says, 
William of St. Calais built the choir-- as it now stands, 
save that its eastern end is changed. The western 
side-' of e.ieh transept, greatly inferior to his work, 
weie the eiaitributions l>y agreement of the monastic 
house, W'hu'ie fuiuls were distinct from those of the 
bishop and more sparingly e.xpendcd. There is 
reason to think that William and the monks had 
before them a comjdete ]>lan, and this vast woik 
Ralph Flambard hni.shed betw'^een 1104-1128. It was 
he, William Rufus’s minister (T evil fame, who com¬ 
pleted the nave, all save the vaulting, and he too 
built the exquisite castle chapel. Reforc 1133 the 
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wiLiItin" h.iil iK'en fcjr the example uf 

Ak-xandLi the MaLpiificeiU, bish'ij) <.)f Lincoln, liad 
in 1123 ''hou n that the vaulting of wide sp.ices was 
!>•> ,-,il)le. iietween 1133 and 11 i*:) llu‘ii‘ was binlt at 
Durham a cliapUa-house that must have bemi oiu' of 
the finest in Lu^laiid, It w.is tlemoh'shed in 
Ik came it was not com foi table enontth. 
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Soon alter Duihain, lleiberl, of I'ecamp origin, 
pl.imted Norwich, I0'X>-1 lui , and much of his work 
is still visible. In Jioo-l N7 J'.niciiis was'buildiii” 
the church of Abingdon w'hieh has\anished. In 1123 
'rewkesbury was dedicated, in 1130 7 VVarelwast's 
hoary towers of ICxeter were reared. The clKjir of 
Peterborough is somewhat later. Of the buildei.s of 
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Roniscy, of Malmesbury, \vc know nothing, but their 
work remains. Nor was the passion of this period 
expended on great cathedrals and abbeys only; the 
j)arish churches found great builders too. Though 
later taste may have removed the church, the Norman 
doorway on which was lavished all the beauty of 
sculpture which the brain of man could suggest, has 
generally been thought worthy of ]ireservation by 
all the geiieraticms of artistic and inartistic successors. 

Much has been said above of great lo.sses. The 
witoden roof, with its leaden casing, was often the cau^c 
of this mischief. Many afire e.xtended to thechurcli 
from the monastic buildings which as yet were mostly 
built of timber. No Norman cloister remains, because 
Norman monks were content with a timber lean-to. 
In the conteinj)oraiy accounts (»f the building <T 
the* monastic (.juarlers, the lefectory, locutoiy 
(parlour), dormitory, infirmary, kitchens, lavatory, 
scni)torium (as at .St. Albans), the cellarer’s building, 
the bakery, mill-house, “ neces.'^arium,” granaiy, 
breweiy, stables and gate-houses, the materials named 
are generalK’ wood.uooden shingles (/.c., wooden tdes) 
and lead rooting. Thus at Abingdon, ISiricius for his 
building .sent for beams to Wkales, and the}’ were 
brought in wheeled cars drawn by twelve oxen, at 
great cost, for they took si.x or seven weeks on the 
journey going to and from Shrewsbury, Attilaslon- 
bury it was the great Henry of IJlois who a.s abbot 
first planned stone monastic buildings. 

The enormous efforts made by the monasteries 
to raise such sums as 200 or 4(X) marks (the mark is 
i3s. 41].), are the best evidence of the value of these 
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sums. •W’e know not [)rccisoly by what number wi: 
should multiply to ^^ct an idea of their meaning, but 
even thirly-fohl i.'i deemed far from an exaggeration. 
A> selin, to raise 200 marks, due to Rufus, applied to 
the convent to find the smn for him, if in return he 
would give tlv * a manor worth a Near. The 
whole of this manorial income, I'.adnn'r says, was 
sot>n used up in builtling a tower of the cathedral. 
The monks of Abingd«»n, to raise 300 marks, stripped 
the gold and silver off the shrines and leliqnaries ; 
the same method was resorted to when famine 
.oppres.sed the people, and huge sums were needed by 
the* monasteries to relieve their necessities. 

Man)’ records descripti\e of the beauty of the 
church t)rnamonts made in this period have tome 
down to us, but few indeed are the actual relics of the 


Norman jiast which tan be dated with some pre¬ 


cision like the (lloucestei 


candlestick, made in .Serlo’s 


time (IC)72 1104), and earl)’ sent over to J'rance, as the 
inscriptiim testifies. Still grainier must have been 
the seven-branched candlestick for whose gildins>' 
I'aricius laid of gold on the altar. An abbot 
gave all his woo! of a single year to jirovide a great 
“florser ’’ or tapestry-hanging for the back of a ])cnch. 
On it was depicted the .story of St. Ur.sula and her 
virgins. At Abingdon the monks were engaged in 
making dorscr.s, embroidered or perhaps painted. 
All the “obedientiaries" or monks holding offices 
made a dorser of the Apocalypse. The cathedrals 
had fine painted cdlings, and at Rochester it is 
recorded that there were stained windows and a 


mosaic pavement. At Durham, Flambard filled the 
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wiiulou's round the altar with marvellous#fi<;nircs 
it\ ,t;lass. Jiis castle windows were likewise of 
^lass. 

4. Aiu)ther ail on which the Nonirin Conquest had 
iiiniK'iu'c- was that of writing. The 1 libenuj-Saxon 
hand of the ICn^lish qave \\a)' at last before tlie con¬ 
tinental Roman hand, taught ])erha|)s in the first 
instance by Lanfranc. Ills kinsman when he started 
a “ .scriptorium ” at St. Alban’s found it necessary to 
fill it with hired sciibi s l)roiiL;ht fioin a rlislance, who 
set to woiT u])on texts pian-idei] b\' Lanfranc. 'J'he 
pope when 1 k‘ needed a new I'.ible .simt to the monks 

•I 

ol St. Augustine's for one. 'I’hc bindings jirejiared 
at Winchester, of which se\eral specimens remain, aie 
nKittnificent spiaiim-iis of th(' art of leather stamping-. 

I w'o 1).loks prepared for llcnr}- the son of l.ouis 
\T. of I'r.iiua; before 114^ one was a cop\-of the 
letti'i's of I VO of Cliaitres bear some of tlie same 


.stam[)s and are thoie^ht to h.ive been produced in 
lenqland. 'I'lu' binding of the “ Wintoii Domesday ” 
which has some stamps identical with those on the 
lleqesippiis (or abrid^qed Jo.sepluist, now in Mr. ^’at^■s 
Thompson’s possession, ma)- be dated 1148, if, as is 
likely, it is conlempor.uy with the text. At Durham 
in the last half of the tw^elfth century there was an 
etpially im[H>rtant school of binditiLt, with some 114 
different stamp.s. The binding; for Ilu^h Tudsey’s 
Rible has nearl)' 500 inqires.sion.s. Scarcely less 
intcrcstinj^ are the bindings made most likely in 
London at the cml of the twelfth century. One 
covers an iiKjucst concerning the lands of the Knights 
Templar.s. The number of extant twelfth-century 
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bindings is the more remarkable inasmuch as few of 
those of the next two centuries can now be idet\tified. 



I'KOM J-.AinVlXE’S I'SAI.TEK, II3O-II74. 


The goldsmith’s art went hana in hand with a 
busy traffic in relics which shocked William of 
Malmesbury, Long inventories of the human frag- 
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mcnts wliich the monasteries reckoned ainoifg their 
most ]3recious belon_c^in<Ts, were entered carefully in 
their records. Already to veneration of some of the 
relics relaxations of i)enance attached : Richard de 
Helmes, bishtjp of Lr)ndon, for instance, conferred 
privilcj^^es upon those venerating St. Osyth’s arm. 


5. \Vf)men of religious charnetcr were sometimes 
attached to tlie nion.isteries of men as recluses, till 
time allowed for the provision of a se|)arale nunnery. 
This happened at St. vMban’s, for instance. How far 
the .Saxf)n muuK'ries underwent in their turn thu 


same revival as the hc»uses for men, after the Norman 




C’oiKjuest, is not clear. Their histor)' is less familiar, 
because the .\ormau period producaal no chronicle of 
a nunneiy’s inner lifi-. Certain it is, that wedbborn 
ICnglish women ciXAvded to those alread\' in existence 
as the one safeguard from \orman violence. A Icttca- 

o 

of Lanfranc’s adds a further testimony to the truth 
of the wclbknown stor\' of Henry l.'s (piecn, Matilda. 
In loSb, while still a child, she entered the famous 
nuniu'ry of Romsey and wore.' the veil there, nnwill- 
ingh’, and onl)' to protect herself. Once in a fit of 
passion she tore the piece of black cloth from her 
head and trampled it under foot, for which offence 
her aunt Christina gave her blows and bad language. 

Of the old hoLi.scs, whicli were very richly endowed, 
as Domesda\' shows, tho.se that held first rank were 
\Vilt(Mi, which is named with Romsey as the jilace 
of Oueen Maltilda’s education, Barking, .Shafte.sbiuy, 
St. Mary’s, Winchestt'r, and Wherwell, which was 
burnt in Stephen’s reign by William of Ypres, to the 
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liorror^if his contempoi-arics, aghast at the .'.acrilcL^c. 
(.Jf the new foundations (about a dozen under the fii^t 


three kin^s), one of the most interesting is Mailing, 
which (lundtilf founded ; while he lived he made him¬ 


self answerable for its management, and here, in all 
Idcelihood, refo us of a ('luniae character were intro¬ 


duced. 'i'hc first abbt'ss s\v(we an oath fealt\' in 
subjection to the bishop, and vou'ed to receixe no 
nun without his lea\e. 'I'he nunnerx was .suf(lcieiitl\' 
lar.u‘ to brin'_:^ mam’ nKTi haiits to ihc villaijo, who 
settle<l 111 a lon^ iti«et, and mainlained themselves b\' 
sup|;l\iiu; the iieisb of tin.- nuns, llither Robert fit/' 
llafno, a L;ic'at baron, sent his daUL;hti'r, ^i\m^ with 
her, as was usual, w hat wnuld pa\' for her kei-p, 

A curiuus stoi')’is told of .Stt'phen's daughter, Mai')', 
who in the end was foiced to marry at 1 lent')’ II.'s 
coinmaud ; and thi-. although there was no ipu'stion 
in her i.as(% as there ina}’ have biaui in the case of 
J lenr)' I.’s ([ucen, of the entiret}’ of her vows. She 
w as at fust put with some nuns at .Stratford, Row, 
ladies who hail come from Ihuiri’cs. On account of 
the scvi'i'ity of their (>ider and the difference in 
mannei.s ” ( between hdeiich and Kns^lish), the}' packxal 
ui) their jyoods and nio\ed off with the princess to 
I ullechurcll, Kent, the manor which Stcj>hen had 
•^iven them in liis daughter’s sup[)ort. 

.'\t Kilburn three of the “ domicellae " or ladies-in¬ 


waiting to Matilda, Henry I.’s queen, retired into 
religion, probably on her death. The nunnery wa.s 
.subject to VVe.stminster, and Osbert t>f Clare, at one 
time prior there, was a friend and corrc.spondent of 
the nuns. 
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There is not much evidence relating to the state of 
learning in the Anglo-Norman nunneries, but the 
letters addressed to nuns by Anselm, and by Osbert 
of Clare, go to show that then, as before and after, 
the nunneries had their merits as “ she-schools.” Some 
of the choicest exami)les of illuminated manuscrit)ts 
belonging try this period come frean the nuns* church 
or library of Shaftesbury. 

C) Of schools for bo}'s, the Norman period shows 
iH> dearth. Monastic, cathedral, and parish schools 
worked side by side. Just as l.anfranc made Christ- 
' church a school for young clerks and monks, so at 
Norwich bisliop Herbert was training boys who were* 
perhaps not all destined for the cloister. Of the 
secular clerks it is known tliat at Waltham thev had 
the sclK>or.)oys taught in the l'eut(m manner." At 
Sarum, Osmund set an ** archisetda ** to hear and fix 
the lessons. At York ot^e of 'Fhomas of liayeux’s 
fir.st acts was to “est*iblish" the schoolmaster. In 
Hondon schcMjls were attaclied to the three great 
churches, all under a system of ecclesiastical licence. 
Any school which was started without licence from 
the bishop or clianccllor in charge of the district was 
quickly put under anathema. There was a licensed 
school at Thetford, under a certain I^ean Hund ; also 
at St. Alban's, under secular masters selected by the 
abbot of the monastery ; and at Dunstable, before 
the house of canons was founded, the schoolmaster 
Geoffrey of Le Mans got up his miracle-play of 
St. Katherine’s martyrdom. The story is known 
because he borrowed choir-copes from St. Alban’s for 
the dressing-up. These were burnt while in his 
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kccpin*, and his distress was so j^rcat that he closed 
liis career as a schoolmaster and became a monk. 

'Die schools of Kirkb}' and I’ontefract were caily 
placed under the collegiate church in I’ontefract 
castle. At W.irwick I'hirl Roger (ii-3 53) “gave” 
to the collegia^- church its school, that by the prc'seiice 
of the .sclu'lais the service of the church might be 
improved ; the charter which records this may per¬ 
il ips have been obtained by the church to secure 
itself against the rival school kei>t by the collegiate 
cliurch of All Saints, which was protecteii b)' a roj'al 
/.'hai ter. 

I*t was a priest wdu^ taught the j’oung Ordericus 

Vit.dis at .Shrewsbury, and a parish schot)! at Norham 

figun's in the story of Ch>dric of l‘'inchale. Tlw'obald 
/ 

of I'-l.unjies makes the general statement that there 
w t-re schools in every town and village, and as many 
slnlkd masters as ministers of the royal cxchccpier. 
It is impossible theii to sup]jose that the Normans 
cared nothing Jor education. 

7. Aheady there were beginnings of b'aching of a 
higher kind iit C).\'ford. Theobald of Ttainpcb before 
loi,).: calls himself “ Magister Oxnefordie,” and be¬ 
tween 1117-21, there wherefrom Ou to too scholars 
there ; in 11 33 I’uleyn lectured there on the scriptures, 
and in 11.49 the Lombard Vacarius taught I'ioman 
civil'law', but was silenced by king Stephen who 
represented, it would appear, the opposing forces of 
'reutonic feudal law. 

Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, IieuI invited 
V;icariu.s to teach in his household : and it was in the 
episcopal palaces that statesmen, princes, lawyers, 
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and historians were reared. The young Londoner 
Lecket was being educated within our period, first by 
tile Austin canons of Merton (who .sent him home 
for his holidays half-yearly), then in the office of a 
groat London burgess, where he was trained to legal 
business ; then he was sent abroad to liologna and 
Auxerre to study law, and finally he entered arch- 
bisho[) Theobald's household. Contemporary with him 
there, during his period of training, was a fulure 
archliishop of York. The household of the bishop of 
Lincoln was an equally good sclmol. llloet's reputa¬ 
tion was kept u[) liy Ale.xander the Magnificent, who* 
h<id among his clerks Gilbert of Sem])ringham, the 
saintly founder of an order; and Kaljih Gobion fa 
future abbot of .St. Alban’s) whilst still a layman, 
learned to be a book-lover through hearing the 
lectures of an Italian master, Odo, gi\'en presumably 
in Ale.xander's househokl. 'I'lie said 1 \Iaster C.)(lo 
was in all likelihood one of John of .Salisbury’s 
teachers, and a student of Hebrews Ills com¬ 
mentaries on the Tsai ms are e.xlant. 

lint to get a uni\ersity education it was usual to 
go abroad and move fiom one seat t)f learning to 
another ; to go to Paris for the purpose of hearing 
Abelard or Puleyn on philosophy or theology, to 
Chartres in order to hear William of Conches teach 
laitin ccunposition, after a metlunl that holds its own 
to this day. 

Herbert of Norwich has left a vivid account of hi.s 
owni educational method, and tells how he jji'ovidcd 
the bo)-s with tables prepared with wa.x (the counter¬ 
part of the modern slate), and made them repeat 
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Latin clcclonsions aiul conjugations by licarl. 
“ Donatiis and vScrviiis* I taught \-ou all that \’car, 
sittin^f on the low form at yoiu elbow," he sa)s, 
wri’.ing to an old })upil. lie was a thorough believer 
in I.atin verse as the best educational discipline. 
( )ccasii)nally th viiildren of a knight inii;hl be handed 
over to the v^aie of a e(t\erness, as ai)pears from a 
letter of Osbert of Clare. 

* (.>1 l)i*ndUk Jiid vvnki uii llic iuIcn oI nu tic. 
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TIIJ.KRS ol- Till*: SOIL 


I »ilfi('ully oi pMK-iJih'viLliiHi A 'I'lic r)osiIi(»!» of Liu* iIk \illaiii, 
iuui Ui(‘ fit'tMiiaii Tin* loid's csliilL \>oikt'tl liKt* a stale — 
4. Tin* open in Id fariniui^ 5. 'I’iie inanoi^LnurL (1. Tlie IV-lcr- 
lj(troiii;h survey 7. Tin* system of weekly ‘‘farms" S. I'lie Si. 
Taul's iannd>uildinL»'.—9. 'I'lie knij^lii:, ami tlie ilofeinio of llie soil. 


I. Tine mass of detailed evidenee which remains 
to cx]jlain and reveal that s)-stcm of ranks based on 
land tenure which was thi; feudal system, and the 
nature of the farming wiiich was essential to the 
maintenance of that system, continually challenges 
the historian U) establish generalisations and as con¬ 
tinually frustrates him. The more that is knowm the 
less does it appear possible to answer in a few words 
the leading questions that may be asked concerning 

go 
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the state of the bulk of the population, the tillers of 
the si>il. It is easy to put questions to the sphinx- 
like Domesday, hut the mimhcr of cjuestions Domes- 
(la>- will answer is striclh" limited. In her ricldle.s the 
form of the ([uestion is as vital to tlie solution as the 
form of the ai. .uer. One maj' easily miss the point. 
I'laslies of inspiration, Iohlj and flevoted toil, have 
qiven the antit]uary [)ee[)s behind the veil, and it is 
p!p'-->ib!e that before lon;4 we shall know all that can 
be wruuij from Domesday arithmetic. 

.And if the vast inquest of 1086 troubles us, it is 
i*ven more dej)ressin>4 to challenge th.e many smaller 
’land-surveys which wear the same delusive air of 
conqileteness and seem less alarming- because less 
imwiekb’, oiih' here ayaiii to court rebuff. 'i'he 
^urvi-\ s of siiioK* manors look at first si^hl capable of 
re.adv tr.iiI'-lation into s\’mbols, into tabular form, 
and s’et as soon as the task is attacked, it is obvious 
that the sub-'4ioujis are indefinitely numerous. 

One thine; at least is i le.ir, tliat the. An.qlo-Norman 
feudalism was not a very .sim[)le social .scheme in 
which the relations of men were governed by a few 
ileteiminants cajiablc of brief analysi.s. We are 
taught to compare this English feudal .society to a 
pyramid ; at its apex the king, for its base the .seal ; 
It is compact of human beings arranged tier upon 
tier, and the connection between the tiers is land- 
tenure. Yet such a comparison doij.s not tell the 
wliolc truth and may even be misleading, because 
one man may liave a place on one tier in relation 
to one of his holdings, and on another in relation to 
another. In every case he is lord to the men who 

8 
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hold, dii'oclly or indirectly, of him, and al;^) he i'l 
man to the lords of whom he liolds, directly or 
indirectly. I'he services he owes and the ri'^hts he 
e\'crci'-es may be of the most various. There are 
lords occupying the medium or “mesne” rungs of 
the feudal ladder whose vassality to the lords above 
is merely symbolic, or they ma\' bear some of the 
burdens laid upon the >>011, aj)t as a rule to fall on the 
shoulders of the man who actually tills it. This 
society compact of lords ami men, not one of whom 
enjoys full and entire owaiersln’p in the land he calls 
liis, is a sea in ])erpetual motion ; for ever vassals are 
changing su/erains, and lords are making fresh grants 
on new terms. 

The jihrase feudal sys/i’ni a]3plicd to the coiulitions 

of Anglo-Norman soeietv under the first four Norman 

kings is unsatisfactor)' because no gieat lawj'ers hail 

as yet appeared, re.'ub' to systematise '■ociet}' and to 

draw hard and fast lines. I'higlish societ)- before the 

('onquest was in a chaotic state rapidly ajiiiro.iching 

the verge of anarch)', and the Norman kings restored 

government but did not iinmediatel)' revolutionise or 

svstein.'itise soeietv. Jcnglish societ\’, like e\erv 

other society in W'estern JCurope, had been ti eaiding 

tow.u'ds feudalism, looking ever more to the p'^'id as 

the l)asis of all obligations, the rnt'dium of all pfthtiea] 

relations, but, if the law)'ers' feudalism of a lat^*-‘*‘fJ‘de 

were unknown to us, we should be utterly at a ^b.) 

detect an)' sc stein in the confused tangle of •‘’oeial 

relations which the Conciueror found. Throus^if^nt 

there is an admixture of the patriarchal elcm-”^ tjf 

• 

an earlier time, but whereas of old the tribal re^bions 
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were real, and lurded no conversion into terms of 
land, here evciy rclalionslnp vv.is so convertible, 
eitlier in attu.dity or as fir as hall'-fancirnl analo;^}' 
c( uld make it so. 

Domc-sday Rook, written in loSr), offers a 
statement of be dues owed b\' the greater part 
of Iftigland CO the king, and apart from tlie diffi- 
eulties of language, apart from the fact that we 
hive not thi' key to all its evpre.ssidns, we can safeh' 
say that the socic't}' depicted was less capable of 
eonci'-e legal anab'sis th.in at am’ later date, In one 
^csDcri only lluTo yjiMlcr siin])Iicii}' than wc shall 
* n)(.vt lati‘1 ; iherc has hmn little sub-infeudation, 
and mesne lords sepaiale the tilleis of tlie soil 
finin llie supreme lord of hmylantl. d'lie ladder of 
Idi'ds eieried oviM* a ;;i\en piece of land is a short 
oiH‘. 'Vlu' kini, lias a vrvdi iinml^cr of t(‘nants-in- 
chief holding their land from him, and he has more 
such tenants tl'i.in he will ha\e later on. Ilis lesser 
tenants will think it no fliscredit to colter knigiit!)' 
service aiul become the followers of the great, ’J'he 
p) lamidal form becomes more iironoimced as the tO[) 
tic’r natrows. 

2 . 'riu; bulk <»f the population maintaiiusl its e.\is- 
lence by agtieuUure, am! not only its existence but 
the existence of the sovereign and of the loi<ls who 
lived on the fruits, if by fighting they prote.cted the 
fruits, of their tenants’ labours. 'J'he harvest of grain, 
the flock.s and herds, the fi.'rests, the fisheries, the mills, 
bore the whole weight of national taxation. The nation 
knew no unit of taxation other than the land, and the 
plfiugh that mcasurcil the land as it tilled it. The 
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farmers and agricultural labourers occupicd*a pre¬ 
eminently impr)rtant place in such a society. It was 
as to the number of these i)ersons that William I. 
inquired wlien his writ asked how many serfs, cottars, 
villains, how many sokemen and freemen are there? 
Of sokemen and freemen he asked further how 
much land do they hold? The serfs, numbering 
some 25,000 in all, so far at least as Domesday 
Statistics arc complete, must be treated at this 
date as a class in every way inferior to the 
villains. Although if we try to put this slave- 
class through strict examination as to what it i.s 
in their status that makes them slave we are checked' 
at many points, inasmuch as the legal tt'sts which 
civilised races have invented to decide these matters 
were unknown, nevertheless there i.s [ilenty to prove 
that their slavisli status was an acknowleilged fad, 
anti that to cancel it,derinite forms had to be gone 
through. We cannot sav that their work is eiven 
wholly to thg lord’s farm, that they possess none t)f 
the implements of tillage, and do no work t)n their 
own account, on land any part of the fruits of which 
is their own ; or e\ en that all their food and clothing 
is the provision of their lord, for the lord can make 
what arrangement he chooses, and can at his will 
etjuip his “servi ” with all those things which his free 
tenants enjoy. Some arc menials but not all : it is 
certain that many serfs occupied cottage.s and tilled 
lands whose fruits were in part for their own use : but 
to all “ .servi ” who were known for such, the law 
would bring home the general rightlessne.ss of their 
condition. One at least of the legal characters which 
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to inoderi) c^•cs make a slave a “ chattel ” and not a 

it 

" person,” was cons[)icuously j)resent, early in our 
period ; a m.in niielil kill his serf and no one could 
him to justice. Marl)-too in tliis [)eriod tlieie 
was a trade in slaves, aipiinst which bishops preached 
and William I, lei^islated. 

On the lord's farm the duties of the serf were such 
as manv men freer th.in himself were renderintr. but 

K O 

III the main the humblest offices of agriculture wane 
his; his “arms” were a bill-hook and hedger’s 
glo\es. 

o 

* l^i'ihahly in a slightly better position, just above 
tht; seifs, tied to the soil, but not, like the serf, with¬ 
out the greater number of legal rights in the coin Is, 
came a class of boors, Iniri, men who as h'.nglish 

had been in a more fa\ourable situation ; but 
their state had been reduced In’' the processes of the 
Con(]uest, and perhaps even before the C'onciuest, by 
the exigencies of the ruinous Daiu-geld, .About 900 
only are named in l)oine-.da)’, but as ^hc}' were mot 
asked for in ever)’ writ, probably there were many 
irune. An account of the classes of men, written it is 
behcwetl shortly before the Comiuest, records that 
the gebur’s services vary from place to jjlace; in 
most places he works for his lord two days a week 
(three days a week in harvest lime), not counting the 
ploughing which he does for his lord. His lord 
provide.s him with 2 plougli-o.xen, 1 cow, (5 
sheep, and seed for 7 acres out of his “yardland” 
of 30 acres; that is to si\y, w'ith seed for about half 
his arable, if he is letting 15 acres of it lie fallow 
each year, as is not improbably the case. In return 
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he jiays some rent in money, barley, sheep and 
])Onltry, but he nev er clears himself of his lord’s debt, 
and at his death all that he has, down to his pots and 
pans, reverts to his lord. It seems to be this 
indebtedness that ties him to the land, and to his 
lord, nut his imfieedom in the eye of the law, for 
before the law he has ri'^hts. Above this class of 
which Domesda}' names few, comes the '.peat genus 
of with whom are classed the boidarii, cotarii, 

coscel>. I'he t(;tals gencrall)' given from Domestlay 
statistics are io.S,5oo villains, 82,600 borclarii, 6,800 
cotaiii and (oscets. The horde is French, the, ee/' 
I'higlish, and the shades of difference in the meaning 
of these terms are unknown. The I’rench term 
‘‘bordier” did not come to slay, and fcjr this reason 
its meaning is lost. 

1 he work that ha'i been di>ne of late years in 
analysing the position of the villains has gone to 
differentiate the villain of tlie C'oiniucst period from 
the villain of a later time, who. in the systematising 
hands of the feudal lawyers, was dragged down to a 
low level. I'rom the legal side, from the economic 
side, we run the risk of getting both yes and no as 
the answer to the (juestions which naturally suggest 
themselves, and, that we may not men'l)’ juggle with 
words, we arc driven to take refuge in vague ideas. 
W’e have to sec these “villani” as the KngHsh 
peasantry who occupy the places their forefathens 
had made for themselves, places that have been 
shaped gradually by circumstance, and not with any 
regard to system. Foverty has driven one peasant to 
the verge of slaver)', success has kept another inde- 
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peiulciit. But the tribal character of the original 
villaLTc ‘'Cttlcmenl and the uniforinitv of the burdens 

o ^ 

ii.Ncd upon the villagers icml to p,ive a common 
character to each ;^rou[) of villagers. 

;\t the Con ^ ;est. the soil of ]•inf;l<lnd, or almost 
all of it. was distributed amon^ Frenchmen : with the 
men tilling their soil the)' established varyini; 
ii'lations, each accordiivjj to his own idea of his best 
advantage. The kinn dealt verv liberallv’ with the 
peasantry upon his soil, so hbcrall)’’ that in the end 
the “\ illani’' of the kind's lands form a variety of 
^rciit importance in the e\’ohition of the whole Cass 
At an early date the Abinttilon Chnaiicle notes the 
n^luctaiKc of the '‘rustics" (or “villani’’; of ;i kint^'s 
\ill to be sold int(j tht' liands of an abbe\'. \h\l the 
tc-ndency for the I'in^lish peasant to fall in the social 
scale was incontrovertible. 'I'he ver\' lanj^uaj^e of 
the h'reiuh con.spireil to reduce the Ifnglishman’s 
fiei-doin. To a l''rench law-writer of Ilenr)' l.’s day. 
a man wIk) well understtjod both the Icncrlish and 

o 

till ir law, tl'.e or lo'enchmcn w'cre free 

wiliw>ut any qaalifyiny-word. The ICinlishman who 
IS not unfree and deseivcs to be ranked with a 
I'rank is ‘ An^heus liber ” ; he needis the c|ualifyinij 
word. In this sdcietj’ all the “ barones," the lords, 
the “ domiin, ' t^r alino-t all, are ['rench, or the 
child'on of h'renchmen ; the villaners or “ villani ” are 
the Fnylish natives. 

'I'he norniid vilku^er’s holding;-, as the new lords 
found it, was no lon5.;er the “ hide ” once deemed 
neces.sar)' for the support of a family, but a yardland, 
virgate or quarter-hide, believed to amount under 
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normal conditions to about 30 acres. The villagers 
had been bound for generations in the meshes of 
a social institution as fixed as the family. They had 
co-ojierated with their fellows in agriculture and in 
meeting every national orseignorial demand, and from 
this social force, this co-operation, Norman feudalism 
had t(j draw its strength. In the relative e{}uality of 
their economic jiosltion, in their fellowship of feeling, 
in the state’s recognition of the “ vill ” as tlie unit 
(.)f taxation and of ])olice, there lay the explanation 
of the inde[iendence and dependence of villenage. 
Above the “\iH” was the “hundred” and above the- 
“ hundred” was the shire, units in the scheme of 
government which like the “ vills ” had an ancient 
history. The outcome of a past whose social .scheme 
was not based on land tenure, these territorial units 
of a tribal civilisation were maintained by the 
conejuerors, and inasmuch as hundred and shire were 
both eiiuii)i)ed with courts, where men of all the 
feudal tenures met side by side, in a way which the 
feudal .system forbade, a great force was maintained 
to prevent “ feudalism ” of the purer sort. All juri.i- 
diction would not belong to the lords of lands unle.ss 
by a special royal grant. The ])lace held by the 
villagi-rs r>r “ minuti homines” or “ smallcmanni ” in 
the courts of the hundred and the shire was, for a 
time at least, strong to maintain the peasantry in 
a condition of relative independence. “Villani” 
were summoned to give answers when the Domesday 
commission of enquiry was made ; the villages which 
were under no lord, or whose lord or his steward was 
absent, were accounted for in the hundred or shire 
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Court, for each such villaj^e scut its reeve and four men 
to answer for or “ acquit ” the “ suit ” of the villai^e, to 
discharge the dut\’ of regular attendance,—provided 
no specific franchises enaliled the lord to claim every 
sort of jurisdiellon over his tenants. Hut the .same 
record which is our authority for this system of 
village representation, as it ma\’ fairK’ he calleil, tells 
us that these men occupied a very inferior [)osition in 
the couit. d'hev had lost their old right as “suitors” 
of the court, to speak “right,” to j)rt.>nounce judg¬ 
ments ; thc'\' had fallen from their rank as freemen in 
that, the)’ might no longer be the judges of others 
who were once their fellow “ ceorls.” Their oath 
is worth so little compared with the oaths of gieater 
men. .uid the oath is '■till a measure of value, that by 
Henry I.'s time they are dcemc<l " viles ct inopes 
persona*,” not fit to be numbered among the bnronys 
of the count)', who are the king’s “judges” there. 
Itven Domesday once Vjoldly contrasts the "elder 
and better” men with villains and their reeves, “vile 
plebeians.” 

Jiut through'jut Domesday the gulf between the 
great das-, “villani” and the freemen, the "libcri 
homines ” and “ sokemen ” is set deep. Both “ liberi 
homines” and “ sokemanni ” are to be asked w'hat 
lands they hold, atid although their dependence upon 
the hjrd seems to vary with the special agreement.s 
they have made, particularly in re,s[)ect of the depen¬ 
dant’s power to alienate his land or to go to .some 
court (T law which is not his lord’s manor-court, theirs 
is taken to be a dependence free from any humiliating 
circumstance. They are taxpayers of position in the 



nalioiuil cccMioiny and arc not humble people in the 
courts uhcre they appear. Of the two classes, free¬ 
men and soca.L^crs, the name of the latter class alone 
was destined t(j stay as a distinctive term of tenure 
and status. So far as the difference between the 

“freeman ” and the “ sokeman ” of lJ(.)mesdav submits 

* 


itself to anah'sis, it is believed that the service which 


yi\es the sokeman his character is that he has com¬ 
mitted himself to suit of court. All sokemen owe 


this suit, and the}’ may owe other servietjs besides, 
services which m amount and in kind cannot vet be 
clas.sed as wholl}- distinct in character from* tlie 
services of a villain of the more foi tunate kind. Ver\’ 


diffeient is this from the socage tenure of a later 
tune, the freeman’s rental 'ch was ultimately to 
prevail in h'.nctland and the colonies. 

A lord’s serls luid to do what he told them , but 


with his freemen and sokemen lie b.irgained one 
by one. With his villagers he did not bari.;<iin, 
but takim^ the “ villani’’ of each vill as a ^roup, 
he reciuired at least all th.it his ]jredecessor had 
reijuii’cd, .'it least ;ill that he had been aicustomed 
to ;.^et liom his \i!lains in his Norman home. If he 
louiK.i th.it his estate w.is lari;e enoui^h to leijuiie 
a coinjietent l<ind-a[;ent at a salar}’, he would ^et 
one, but if he could not do this, one of the peasantrv 
was chosen as “ ree\e” or “ jirepositus ’’ .ind authorised 
to see that the woik was done which procluied the 
lord's necessaries. 


3. Iv.'ich manorial estate was worked not as a slave 
plantation with j-tani^s of ojijiressed villains under the 
lash of a superintendent, nor in farms occupieil b}' 
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tenants at a money rent, tilled with hired labour, but 
rather as a little st.ito. The lord's dominion over his 
land is of the nature <-)f sovereignity as much as of 
ownership, and his relation to his tenants and tlieir 
holdings is that r.ither of a ruler than of an owner. 
It is this perha}>s that more than aught else explains 
the [larticular form which his exactions take, e.xplains 
wh)' they are not grc.iter, explains why the\’ are so 
evenlj' jiroportioned among hi.s subjetts. llaish and 
mean as many oi the lord’s requirements may now 
sound, it was this ecpial and unalteoible distribution 
pflhvrn among the groups of his men that took away 
the sting. In feudal lordship and villain subjection 
there lay a sense of right secured b\' custom that 
gave* dignity to the system, a dignitj' too often absent 
freun the modern relation of employei and emjiloyed, 
of capital and labour. 

Itvidence relating to the actual services rendered 
by villains on a given piaiperty is provided even in 
the Norman period, not onl)' from tlie statements 
of Domesday, but fiom the minute account of 
a I’eterborough estate drawn up in 1125-1 ij 8, 
and other passages from cartularies. d'he I'eter- 
boroLigh sLirve}', penned by W alter the Archdeaccui 
of Oxford I whose connection with the hi.storical 


studies of the lime has already been noted], show.s 
how the agricultural work of an estate was dis- 
tiibuted; there is evidence to show how the daily 
food of a great household was supplied by its several 
farms, and in this matter no doubt the monastic 
lords were doing only what there is reason to 
su])pose that the secular lords tvere also doing; 
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;i St. Paul’s record further tells in detail what 
buildings were erected upon the farms. 

4. I'he normal state of affairs was that in each 
vill (the /\n;4lo-.Sa.\on “ tun ”j or manor (and vill 
and manor a.s a rule coincide), a certain portion of 
land was reserved for the lord’s home-farm or 
“demesne,” This farm was not as a rule a j]jrou[> 
of more or less rectangular fu-lds of arable, me.idow 
or j)asturt, hed;*ed or walled as we now see them, 
lyiiiff round a central farmstead, but C(uisisted, like 
the holdin'j of the mere villain, of half-acre or acre 
strips l>in^ scattered in the two or three "rent 
arable areas f)f the villas^fe .system of aj^u-iculturc, with* 
ris^hts in mearlow and ])asture appurtenant U) these 
Strips. 'I'he lord in senne cases li.ul succeeded in 
securin;.^ a compact portion of the most pn'cioiis 
land, meadow-land, which he called his croft or 
close, and it was worth some care in feiicin^f: if not, 
he miyht ha\e, like his own villains, “lays” in the 
village meadow, lyin^ in acre or half-acre strips like¬ 
wise, if, as often happened, it had once been arable, 
liut meadow and hay crop were rarel)’ abundant, and 
for the bulk of the food of the live-stock, the loid 
looked, with his villains, to the rough pasture of the 
fallow-lands and wastes. 

On a farm of this kind the lord as a rule kept a few 
ploughs and })lough-bea.sts, to do some of his own work, 
but he generally had few'er in i)roportion to the size 
of his estate than his humble tenants, the villains, for 
it was to these tenants and their ploughs and plough- 
beasts that he looked to do the main work of his 
estate. 
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The c]iu)ta.s of wcirk rcnflered by his tennnls atid 
their wives in ploiit,dhn^, harrowing, sowing, hoeing, 
lasiping, threshing, ditching, hedging, were fixed at so 
many days in the week, so man_\' at certain specially 
busy seasons, with or without food at the lord's 
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Vlll ,\(.K WITH 'im<l I- KU'.I.DS. THE 
lll.AlK SIKH’S l(l'l'Kl'Sl-\T DM! 

MAN'S UOl.lllNI,, 

expense. The size of the “demesne,” the number 
of villains, the former system of working the 
demesne, the amount of stock upon it, and many 
other considerations, make these quotas vary from 
place to place. But once fixed they were not easily 
to be altered. 
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His quota f)f service rendered, the rcsidiib of the 
villain’s time is his own to work upon the “)-ard- 
land" of sf)mc 30 acres that sup[)orts his own 
family and likewise }'ields a certain amount of 
f)ro(liice to the lord. This amount wa's generally 
fixed in proportion to the grand total rendered by 
the whole village, anti if the lord was lord of many 



among them. One village or groiq) of villages sup- 
jdiefl his grain, another his bacon, beef, or mutton, 
another his bread, beer or honey, lard, iioultry, eggs, 
cheeses, or r.iiment. 'I'hese (juolas loo the lord would 
find it hard to increase. Ihit the lord’s object in the* 
first instance, whether he be secular or religious, was 
merely to maintain himself and his househokl in that 
state of comfort to which he had been atciislomcfi. 
It had not )et become an object with him to la)' ujj 
stores of wealth for the iiurchase of lii.xnries as yet 
unheaul of. Hut his lands were heavil)* taxed by the 
king for the national cU-fence and for the king’s own 
necessities, and he must have money regularly to 
defray his “geld.” I'or this he l(K>ked to his money 
rents. When the land could not well \’ield rent, as 
in the case of the humble cottager who had but five 
acres, then the lord charged him a {)enn)' for his goat 
or a halfpenii)^ for his slie-goat or pig. Nothing 
ca[)able of j'iekling supplies was overlooked, )’et no 
source (,)f .supply was taxed to a ixiint of dangerous 
j)rc.s.sure. The villain must be left with land, stock, 
and time for lalx)ur, sufficient to enable him to li\e 


as he had hitherto lived. 


Individual success was not 


crushed by individual pressure, for the sN’stem was 
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rlt,nd. I^ut under the pressure of the estate taxation, 
as nowadays under the jjressure of national taxation, 
there ini^dit be cases of individual failure, and the 
villain who had lost his land mijrht have to become 
a labourer workiiifr on the land of the successful 
villain. At Peterborough hjr instance there were 
the “undersets" who did no service save to the 
“husbands" or villains on whose land the\' “sat." 
'I'herr may be a class too of “ semi-villani," those 
who reach a rank bet\vi.\t and between, who till, 
maybe, a half-virgate, a half-j’ardland, while full 
villains have their w'hole j’ardland apieetj^ 'I'he Coij- 
queror’s taxation when it stood at 6s. on the hide* 
fell V’er\' heavil)- upon the villain, for if the villain’s 
average be taken, as it reasonably nuq be taken, 
at acies, worked b\- two oxen, he paid ] s. 6d. 
at a time whin an ox I'ost 2s. 6d. 

'The “liberi homines" ami “ si ikemanni’’rendered 
similar “customs," but the wirieties between indi¬ 
viduals were much more numerous and there is less 
evidence that either class bore a share in the burden 
of sui)[)urting the demesne and household of the 
lord. Sometimes the lord might bargain with a 
group for certain seiwices, more often pcihaps for 
service on exceptional occasions, in times of extra 
pressure, for a “ boon-day ” done at the loid’.s recpicst, 
rather than for the regular w'eeklv service rendered 
by the “villani.” d'he freedoms which Dome.sday 
explicitly leaves to the higher class seem to be the 
result of indi\itlual agreement, not of an ordered 
system for supplying the lord’s primary necessities. 

5. The idea that the manorial estate is politically 
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as welt as economicallv a whole is carried nut in 
the days when every Uu'd <if a man(u', as sucti, hatl 
the ri”ht to hold a court of and fc'r his tenants. In 
thj Norman period this ma}' not be laid down us 
a lethal j)rinciple. for tlic scheme of the relations 
of the tnaiK)riai court to the hundred and shire courts 
had not been sj’stcmatiscil ; but it soon w'ould be 
universalK' true, and alreach’ it was tiue f>fall manors 
whose lords had received special “franchises” To 
the last however it must be borne in mind that the 
manor-court, unless specially c(]uipped w'ith “ At 
/^aiiti' justUr'' was a court where (,nly civil plaints 
or jx'Uy personal injuries could be treated. 

In the manor courts, whatever the ran'j;e of their 
jurisdiction, the “ villani ” and the “ liberi homines” 
met as “ suitorand as suitors they were judges 
of the causes tliat came before the couit : for manorial 
law was cMih’ the old folk-law' of the hundred. No 
records of the proceedings of such courts in the 
Norman period are known to exist, and the con¬ 
sideration of their work must therefore be deferred 
to a later time. We are in no po.sition to say with 
certainty of the Norman jieriod what rights the 
\illain could assert to hereditary' succession in his 
tenement, or to security of tenure if he rendered 
his services, or what rights he had to the control 
of his moveables and money, and to the liberty 
of his person. One of the few generalisations 
comes from Abingdon, where it is stated that the 
abbot thought it desirable to win the goodwill of 
his “rustics” in order to get their aid in his building 
(operations. The “ plebs ” suffered from the arbitrary 
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exercise of the reeves’ power, inasmuch as flirough 
malice or hrilicr}-, some were expelled from their 
dwellings. A villain dicfl, h.ivin^ paid his just dues, 
but no 'p’ace was extended to his wife and children. 
The stranger wlio would pay for the land was 
brought in. Such was the villains’ grievance. But 
the abbey complained'on the other hand that the 
villains were unduly chary of rendering tithe. The 
abbot summoned his i)easantrj', offered them mer¬ 
ciful treatment, j)n)ini.scd “the rcmeily f)f freedom” 
so long as they would pay tithes in aid of the 
restoration of the abbey. Perhaps “ the remedy 
of freedom” was not intended to bear a very precise 
meaning, but to the Ivnglish “ villani ” it would be 
a useful j)hrase to conjure with. To them it would 
mean the enjo)'ment of all the)' had been accustomed 
to enjoy before the Normans came into the land. 
lUit a lord’s needs could not often be used as a lever 
as in this case. A king could move the “churlish 
folk” fiom one part of the countr)'’ to another, and 
to make a colony in Carlisle he could send a band 
of villagers whose consent may never have been 
asked. 


6. The JBack Book of Peterborough is the onl\' 
Norman survey which goes systematically through 
a group of vills and describes the labours of the 
tenants and their rents in money and provender. The 
work is jdantied, like Domesday, to be primaril)' a 
“ rate-book.” The writer’s first object is to show w ho 
is responsible for the royal “ geld.” The “ demesne ” 
of the monastery was in large part fiec from the 
burden: almost the whole cliarge was fixed on the 
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tenants. At the end of the .survc}’ of each manor, 
the writer records the amount of stock which the 
althej’ has on its “demesne" or home-farm. 

I'he first entry takes Ketteriii" Here there are 

^ o 

10 hides payiii'j the kind's ^eld. Of those lOhides, 40 
\illains liold 40 j-ardlands, that is, a[)|iarently, each had 
a normal holding of 30 acres apiece. 'I’he 40 \ illains 
had among them 22 ploughs ]<kich villain jiloughed 
4 acres in spring for the abbey, and the groiij) found 
ploughs for the abbey a certain number of limes in 
the \-eai. Kach labourctl fi'r the abbey 3 daj's 
wce]vly. I'he nu'ucy rent of each Indding was 
2s. ltd The'cillagers together were answerable for 
finding a pro\ender rent of 50 hens and 640 <'ggs 
each \ear. The village had a mill, and the miller 
paid the abbey £i a j'car for it. This sum he would 
recouj) no dotibi from the milling tolls on villains 
who were bound to go to that mill with their giaiu. 
Besides the “ villani” there were (S cottars wdth 5 
acres a|»iece, working one day a week for the abbey 
and twice, a year making malt for the abbey; thej’ 
jiaiil a small tax for goat-kceping. d'he .shepherd 
was landless; the swineherd had 8 acre.s. In the 
abbey ‘‘demesne’’ were 4 ploughs, each wn'tli a full 
team of S oxen ; and 12 cows, fo calves, 2 “otiose" 
animals f/.o, not fit for the plough), 3 marcs, 300 
sheep, and 50 pigs, and meadow’ worth 16s, a year. 
The church of the vill paid its offerings to the altar 
of the abbey, so its priest was {presumably ill- 
provided. A heavy sacrifice was called for at the 
monastery’s great feast of St. Peter; the village gave 
4 rams, 2 cow.s, and 5s, In exchange perhaps there 
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was tlie hope of a scuUlcof fragments for the paupers. 
KKewhere it a[j])ears that the monastery systematically 
boarded out, as it were, not only the keep of its 
monks, hut also its alms-giving. If an abbot had 
agreed to render certain payments on feast-days to 
the sick and pixjr, this, being an annual charge, was 
distributed upon the abbeys vills. Similarly the 
abbey’s extra food on feast-da\'s was assessed upon 
the vills. 

7. Wlien a great staticaiary liousehold had tf) be 
regiilailv' maintained throughout the }'ear, organisa¬ 
tion in the administration of the estates was essenlia'I, 
and llie manors j)laced <■?,/ firviavi were arranged so 
as to render the dail)', weekly, or fortuightl}', su}){ilies 
in some sort of se(]uence. At the end of the elevenlli 

\ 

centurv the canons of St. Paul’s had so divided the 
manors of their “ comnuma,” that their keep for the 
year of 52 weeks (and one over;, was jjermanentlv' 
seviired. A fortnight’s farm w'as a common fractif>n 
for a village to bear, 'fhe earliest date to which we 
may ascribe tlie scheme of fortnightly farms h.r 
Ramsey Abbey, is not certain, but it probably f.dls 
within the Norman period. An average pajment 
from a single vill was 12 quarters of flour for the 
monks’ and the guests’ bread, the price of the (juarter 
5s. ; 2,000 of village loaves or 4 quarters, for the 
.servants’ u.se, the price of 1,000 loaves 6s. Sd. I'or 
drink, 24 ///mrm (me.sses) of “grut” (malt 32s. and 
honey 5^. 4d.); ad coinpadiuni (food that w'as not 
bread or drink), ;{.'4 in money : 10 weighs of lard <it 
5s. a weigh ; 10 weighs of chec.se at 3.S. a w'cigh ; 10 
fat pigs (friskings) of the be.st, at 6d. each ; 14 lambs 
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at 1(1. each ; 120 hen^ at 6 a [iciiny ; 2,000 eg”s at 
2s. a thousand , 2 /if/tw of butter at 4od. each ; 3 
( f beans at 8d. each ; and 24 measure.s of horse-meat 


'bran i at 8d. each. 


I'lie \ alue of tire whole “ farm ’’ is 


^dven a.s i 2 1 ;s. id., not countiiii* the .£4 in money. 


In Lenten fa'ans, 


Ics.s lard and less chee.se were called 


» 


for, and the dcficienc)' (a half) was made u[) in 
nione\' ])a>-ment. The meat, if the monastic rule 
was adhered to, should ha^e 140110 only to the .sick, 
the (;ue-^t--, and the servants who weie not vow'cd. 
I'or spices, w incs, and similar extras, the monastery 
woi^ld h.ive to de]iend on purchases at fairs (ir from 
ineichants ; likewise for salt sea-fish, unless it were 


fiitunate euou|4h to obtain lands on the cajast. Karl 
W illiam oi W'arreiiiie charged his herring supfdy on 
Jhii'hUjn and Lewes, as I)omc.sda\- show's. At ,St'. 
Alban's, llu' sometime schoolmaster Geoffrey, the 
unfirtunate .'.lage-manager of the miracle play, found 
sci.pi' as abbot. He arranged 53 weekly '‘farms” to 
see the year round wdth a margin, and fixed with great 
precision the relations between the monks’ kitchen 
department and the kitchen of the "externs.” At 
Abingdon the chronicler sets on record with much 
relish all the minuti.e of the arrangements for the 
monastic chee,-.e supply. There arc many scattered 
statements, too, regarding the payments ofiorrodv, the 
food supply of a single person. All these dic/s (day’s 
(juotas) were carefully arranged on a somewhat 
similar principle. A Peterborough benefactor agreed 
to send a green bough twice a day on condition that 
he might have the “ diet ” of a monk and his four 
vscivants shared the “diet” of a knight of the church. 
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The supjjlieii of the King of Scots when visiting the 
King of England were reckoned on the Exchequer 
roll in coirodies, and later those of the queen, and 
the king’s son. I’or the monasteries the corrody was 
a convenient way of guaranteeing to benefactors a 
sufficient annuity, when men parted with their 
pro[)crty during life. Thus a rich Oxford burgess 
endowed Abingdon in his life-time and in return he 
was to be allowed to becfune a monk, or, if he pre- 
ferred, he might live in Abingdon as a layman and 
have the food of one monk and one servant. 

besides the scheme of daily, weekly or yearly 
farms which aided the domestic economy of a great 
house or monastery, there was also the allotment t)f 
particular estates to particular offices of the house, 
to secure a projier disliibution. The N(»rman (.'on- 
quest, an age of organisation, was the date at which 
many monastic and cathedral funds were more 
•systenratically divided than of old. 'Ihere are 
several indications that the s\stem itself is older 
than the Conquest. 

besides the burden of rent and [U'ovender, there 
w'as also the burden of tithe for the villain to meet, 
a tithe that was still in some sense a voluntary 
contribution to the needs of his church; but with the 
increase of system, with the increased demands of a 
Church that delighted in magnificent building and 
ornament, tithe was destined to become one of the 
heaviest and most regular of taxes upon agricul¬ 
tural produce. 

Such records as the Abingdon chronicle bring out 
abundantly clcarl)' the freedom wdth w'hich the lords 
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of vills handed the lithe of the produce of their 
vills to the monastery or the chuuh of their own 
choosin;,^or their own buildintj;. dictating at the same 
time the particular object to whicii the nutney should 
be devoted. In return, if they had given the tithe to 
a monastery, they looked to be (luit of responsibility 
for the parish church of that vill, in suj)port of 
which the tithe was supposed to be paid. The lord 
gave up his advo^vson, and the parish churches were 
e.igerly fastened upoti by the rival ecclesiastical 
toundations. To the lord it was an inexpensive 
foryi of benefaction, for it is not probable that he had 
ever pocketerl the tithes and (ablations of his vilhains, 
rendered to the altar of their worship: what he lost 
seemed at the moment to be merely i)atronage. 

8. The early twelfth ceiitur)' leases of the manors 
of St. raul’s are interesting examples of the methods 
em[)loyed in high-class fanning. The lessees were 
mostlv the canons themselves or their relativc.s, and 
the ‘-lock and the buildings were evidently of excep¬ 
tional excellence. The leases describe the househokhs 
of farmers who are persons of importance. One 
lease of 1141 varies the rent from year to year, rising 
cacli year. The lessee in this ca.se was receiving 
stock, which he was to return if he gave up the 
manor, />., 20 oxen at 3s. each, I horse at 3s. 
(evidently a poor one), 3 cows with calves, 120 sheep, 
6 rams, and 30 i)igs. He received also a great 
grange or barn, full at one end of wheat, at the other 
of oats; a .second grange similarly stored, measuring 
52 feet by 47; besides large “coulisses" or .side- 
rooms, which arc also measured. A third barn con- 
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taiiicfl rye, barley and hay. He found the lands 
either sown with wheat, barley, oats, beans, peas, or 
in fallow ; in like state he must return them. He 
must return also on one side of the grange the winter 
and on the other the spring-sown corn, and all the 
hay of the year. Some manuring was required of 
him. 


'I'he household was accommodated in quarters 
which are minutelv tlcscribed: there are all the 
rc(|uih.ites of a first-class manor, the hall and 
“camera” (for slee[) and retirement), the private 
"domus” next the camera, and another in the court¬ 
yard ; the separate buildings, grouped about cmc or 
more “niriic” or ) ards, are united by “ trescnces ” or 
passages, and jxmt-houses. 'I'here are also granar)', 
kitchen, hay-house and stable near the hall. I'he 
lessee receives furniture, 4 casks, 3 cups, a boiler, a 
bench, a stool, 2 tables ; also .some well-.seasoned 


Wood. 'J'he buildings are all of one story. In a lease 
of 1 1 52 the si/.e of the hall is given as 35 feet long, 
30 feet broad, 22 feet high, 11 feet under the beams 
(suj)porting the roof), 1 1 feet above, d here is like¬ 
wise here a “d(nnus”(the private dwelling), 12 feet 
long, 17 feet wide, 17 feet high, 10 feet under the 
beams, 7 feet above; and besides the “ domus,” a 
“camera” 22 feet long, 16 feet w'ide, 18 feet high. 
On the same farm the cow-byre was 33 feet long, 1.' 
feet wide, 15 feet high ; the covered shcepfold 39 feet 
long, 12 feet wide, 22 feet high; the lambing-hou.se, 
24 I'eet by 12 feet, and 12 feet high. For the first 
y'ear this farm paid a rent of ;CSi fising by a pound 
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trwit and keep “the men of the manor” rcasnnabU', 
for the tenant of a farm of thi'^ kind was in the posi¬ 
tion of the lord of the manor. An undated lease 
oiders that tlie lessee’s agreement with labourers for 
hire shall stand confirmed. JA'idently these canons 
of St. Paul’s were ready to move \> ith and even in 
front of the times. 


» 


9. Put the land bears another burden besides rents 
of provender. 'Fhe, Archbishop of Canterbury owes 
the king so many knights ; such is the phrase charac¬ 
teristic of the feudal a^ compared with the modern 
[irinciple. 'I'he central government brings home its 
claims to a com})aiatively few' great people, who may 
meet them as best they can. Besides the provision of 
his ovvn household supplies, besides the provision of 
the king’s taxe->, the lord had to allocate a provision for 
the militar\- service whicli the kingliad fixed upon his 
estate. I'hat service the king Iiad fixed ujion both 
religious and temporal estates, leaving at first th.e 
method of its provision entirely to the discretion of 
Ills tenant. I'iveii abbots kept their quota of knights 
in their own households and fed them at their own 
table, so that they were ready to answer the king’s 
summons without delay. In monastic houses this 
arrangement was destructive of domc.stic peace, as is 
.ecorded in more than one of their chronicles, and 
there was no reason w'hy this burden should not be 
distributed, like any other, upon the lord’s or the con¬ 
vent’s estates. One of Anselm’s councils forbade 
knights to be kefit domestically. At Peterborough 
eighteen of the knights were housed in part of tlie 
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tcjvvtt, find for received their food from the 
monastery, so that “ the food of a knight ” became a 
familiar measure. 

The great tenants-in-chief let out their lands 
here and there to knights, who formed a distinct 
“order” in .society. They were bound to appear 
duly armed and horsed, to render military service 


during a tertain season at their own charges. So 
heavy was this burden deemcfl, that it cancelled 
every other. Henry I. released the knights from the 
burden even of hi.s “ geld.” The\'“ defeiuled” their 
lands not hv money and [iloughing and proventler 
like the farmer, but by their spears and coats of mail. 
The knight, endowed with hi^ “fee” in land, was 
lord over those who were tilling his soil, and in his 
turn he made what bargain he could. If his genius 

o o 

were military he would again sub-let his estate so as 
to [irovide him.self with the ni'cc^sarics and extra¬ 
vagances of a military life. Or the opposite might 
hajipen. Alre;idy knightly service could be bought 
off by a payment of a certain sum of “ shield ” money 
to the king. Thus it was possible for the knight to 
turn farmer, to go on crusade, or to earn his Sd. a 
day w'ith the hired Flemish warrior. It is not likely 
even in the middle of the twelfth century that there 

w 

were more than 5,000 knights’ “ fees” to be answered 
for in F>ngland : and there is reason to think that 
this body was never called out for service as a whole. 




WITH WUUhEN Sin\(H.li 5 >. 



TIIK UUkr.LSSKS 


]. Tiu* hurj^t'>sos‘privileged conditit)!!—2. Their agiiculturc and trade 
3- Tolland the Merchant (lild London: its grn crjinienl and 
criitts- 5. Surveys of Colchester and Winchester—6. A monastic 
borough—7. l\o)i\l borough charleiS“8. Borough fcllowship-- 
9. Jews in town life. 

I. as there was an “ order" of knights, orders 

of religious persons, orders among the tillers of the 
soil, so likewise there was an order of burgesses. A.s 
in ail the other orders here too there is an element 
of caste mixed up with the clement of tenure. The 
difticulty wliich we have found in putting precise 
meanings upon terms that .seem intentionally 
technical, and therefore challenge definition, meets 
us to the full as strongly in the case of the burgess as 
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in the case of the villain. The order is made up of 
people in most hetero^enetjus positions, of rich and 
poor, indejK-ndent and dependent, livinij in walled 
towns, living; in the country, of tillers of the soil, of 
traders, of the men of many lords. The ‘‘borough” 
w'ith which they aie somehow c)r other C(uinccted, by 
residence, b)' geld, by service, was a technical term ; 
certain legal conceptions luul attached to the borough 
which differentiated it fiom both vill and manor, 
thfuigh in origin it might have been a vill, and in 
unit}' of lordship it might be a manor. 'I'hese legal 
concejjtions found their embodiment in the borjnigh 
court, which had long ago taken its place among the 
legal institutions of the country, sid<.' b_v side w'ith the 
hundred and ^hire. 


A I'rench model, that of the great Ivarl William 
h'it/.fisbern’s castle, Iheteuil, was freely taken by a 
number of lords who desired to locate borouiihs of 
freemen u[)on their lands, especially in the Welsh 
IMarches. One bait which proved specially at¬ 
tractive in the offer of these customs was that which 


prevented the lord from exacting heavy pecuniary 
fines for offences of any kind. The manner in which 
these bormighs w'cre established .show's that m.ui}' 
were artificially created to meet a need for w’ell- 
cstablishcd markets, and groups of traders ready to 
provide the newly-built castle with commodities. 
Such traders w'ould not willingl}' ajiproach the castle 
w'alls unless they were protected by law from 
seignorial cxaction.s. To develop a market, chartered 
rights must be C(’>nferred, and the lord, instead of 
dealing with individual tenants, found himself, in the 
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case of his biirtrcsscs, confrontcil b\’ a fairlv stroii” 
community of interest. 

Many French burlinesses seem to have come over 
from France and settled down in .suburbs side by 
side with the lCny;lish, but in a j^roup so compact and 
under sucli distinct customs, that the severance of tlie 
two races reinainc<l more marked here than in aiu' 
other part of the country. 

'I'he effect of the action of tlie Xorman lords in 
creatiii” boroughs upon their i)ri\ate estates, by legal 
enactment, wa.s at first to increase the importance of 
teni^re as an element in the burghal character, but in 
* the end the development of boroughs as ])laces of 
commerce induced a marked change. Instead of 
1 -eing a t) pical outcome of feudalism, the borough 
becomes distinctively.non-feiidal. Any one can take 
u[) the franchise of biirgess-shij) if h(' will jxiy for it. 

In the Midille Ages towns did not “grow” but were 
made .A village, just because it was a large- one, 
could not gradually come to be crdled a borough any 
more than it can now-a-da}'.s. ;V definite legal act 
was iiccessai'}' to sever it from a lumdred and give it 
a hundred-court of its own. Wherever we can go 

o 

back to the beginning, this formal act of creation can 
be traceil. 

h'or onr jtresent [leriod the material for the history 
of the burgesses is to he sought mainly in the 
passages f'f Domesday which relate to the ancient 
boroughs, in a few scattered references which speak of 
diminutive new ones, planted upon a tenant in chief’s 
estate, and in the very few charters which date back 
to Henry I.’s reign. But there arc further two dc- 
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tailed surveys, and one fortunately is of Winchester, 
England’s second capital, which are valuable as 
giving a really minute picture of a Norman town, 
Also the legal customs of the Londoners are known 
in some detail, customs which seem to have been 
written down about 1135, and form a valuable gloss 
on the chartered rights. 

'I'he Domesday statements relating to the customs 
which prevailed in the county towns, are in many 
cases statements concerning the past, and relate of 
course aliiK^st exclusively to those matters which 
concerned the king’s treasury. The king was 
primarily interested to know how much the borough * 
was contributing to his e.xpenses in direct [payments, 
in service, in judicial fines. It is clear that many of the 
boroughs had been paying regularly large fixed sums 
of money ; that many of the houses were burdened 
with a small annual rent to the king ; that he lookefl 
akso to certain “customs," which are not alwa\s 
closely defined ; and that certain special judicial fines 
were his in some of the boroughs. 

The burgesses like the villains seem thoroughly 
accustomed to act together for a number of purposes, 
and whatever the inequalities of their wealth and 
their burdens, they generally formed a community 
in a very real sense. Isolated references to single 
burgesses and groups of burgesses, concerning whose 
connection with any borough Domesday says no 
word, may be urged to the contrary. But Domes¬ 
day’s silence never counts for much. In all likelihood 
these country burgesses, living in villages that never 
were boroughs, were attached to a borough, attended its 
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court hilf-yearly or thrice-yearly, and paid their share 
of the borough’s farm or quota of service. The idea 
that residence in a borough was essential to burgess- 
ship was not an early one. 

The unity of the borough again appears much 
broken where ii.-> geographical area is honeycombed 
with manorial “ sokes.” Many burgesses seek their 
justice at the court of the lord, whose tenants they 
are, or to whom they have “commended” themselves. 
The borough court loses the fines of the.se burgessc.s, 
but the franchise of the soke is not wide enough to 
save the burgess who inhabits within it from all con- 
•iiectfon with the borough court. Perhaps the borough 
officer cannot arrest within the .soke, but he can lie in 
wait to catch the offender when he is off the privileged 
ground. In s(>me of the boroughs, as Domesday 
records, certain grave crimes are the king’s, that is, 
he gets the fines for them and the fines are royally 
high. In sonTC the king has made his peace super¬ 
sede tlic claims of all men in certain jjarts of the 
borough or at certain seasons. At Dover the 
herring-fishing season, at Che.ster Sunday.s, at 
Wallingford the market day, at Canterbury the open 
streets had their special peace, and for an infringe¬ 
ment of that peace the [)enalty went to the king, 
though the penalty was exacted by the borough 
court. In Lonflon this “ close-sea.son ” covered the 
Rogation Days, and the king’s officer could catch 
men in the streets though he might not enter their 
houses within privileged “ sokes.” 

2. In most of the boroughs a large area of agri¬ 
cultural land was attached to the walled town, for 
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this area had formed part of the original sctllement. 
Here lay those arable “fields" which were the 
normal equipment of a 'I'eutonic village settlement. 
It was to this land that some of the burgesses looked, 
like the villains elsewhere, as the main source of their 
support. Upon this agricultural land the king or his 
deputy had in some places succeeded in fixing certain 
claims to agricultural service, whenever such service 
might be ]*rofitable to him. Thus at Hereford the 
burgesses were bound to reap for three days in 
August and to gather hay on the day in the Near 
when the sheriff ordered it. At Ckunbridee the 
burgesses lent their ph/Ughs to the king’s sheriff three* 
times a vear in Edward the Confessor’s time, and they 
complained that the Norman sheriff had claimed 
them nine times, together with additional duties in 
lending carts and teams to draw them. Ihit these 
siM'vices were not often imposetl and were never 
sufficiently large to take u]) a measurable fraction of 
the burgess’s whole working season, as w^as the case 
Nvith those who Nvere sukemcn or villains. The same 
rough-and-read\' svstem, which the k^rds used in 
distributing their necessities in quotas upon their 
vills, had been used in times jjast when the king 
required of this borough certain" services in the chase 
because it lay near his forest, of that borough reaping 
s(M-vice because he had need of reapers upon a 
neighbouring farm, of another, services in navigation 
because it lay on the coast, and Nvas the place from 
which he or his messengers were in the habit of 
crossing. Thus Dover was charged wdth the nece.ssit}' 
of setting the horses of the king’s mes.senger across 
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the Channel at a fixed tariff of 3d. in winter, 2d. in 
summer, the town finding the helmsman ; Tork.scy on 
the Trent was bound to arrange free of charge the 
transit of the king's messengers travelling by water. 
Shrewsbury, lyii'g on the disturbed Welsh March, 
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was bound to send forth a cavalcade of burgesses to 
protect the king for a certain fixed distance on his 
journey. Chester, where the Irish ships brought 
inarten-skin.s, sent a certain quantity of these skins to 
the king, Gloucester, the heart of the iron district in 
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tho.sc (lays, was bound to contribute nails for liis ships 
and (jlhei iron goods. The same variety characterises 
his other rights. Here a w atchful reeve has secured 
the king’s death-duties or marriage-fines uj)on one 
clas.s of men or one class of jiropcrty, there upon 
another class ; elsewhere another has been less 


watchful; and in the days when remembered [ire- 
cedent was more powerful than written law, on the 
foresight and watchfuhie-.s of individuals cver}’thing 
depended. 

3. 'J'he king had already had occasion to realise that 
land was not the only commodity capable of feeding 
his treasury. I'he idea of taking a toll on trading 
transactions was an ancient one ; the law that j^ro- 
tected trade was to be paid for b>- fines and fees, ju-^t 
as the law which defended men’s lives was paid hjr. 
The Ivngh'sh had artificially encouraged by their laws 
the natural tendency of trade to centre in jiopulous 
))laces ; mints were established in the boroughs ; 
markets and merchants were protected ; and when the 
collection of toll had become an item of revenue 


worth considering, freedom from toll became a 
franchise to be sought for, like ever)’ other freedom 
from geld. 'J'he sovereign right in tolls and markets 
was loaned, given, farmed, like every other sovereign 
right. Domesday does not say much on the subject 
of the “ octroy,” which affected every retail and 
wholesale trader who had occasion to get his goods 
to market or away from market. But it does tel! 01 
a specially favoured place, a port which it was desirable 
to encourage, Dover, whose men were quit of toll 
throughout all England. The same would doubtless 
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have been said of I.,undoncrs if Domesday included 
London. ICvidence of the immense value .set on the 
ri;.;ht to lake t(.)Il and on the privilege (.)fe.\emption from 
U.'\ comes from all parts. Tlie merchants of Beverlej', 
of Dover, of Winchester have in their “ hanshus,” 
their “gihalla, tlieir “ chapmaiisele ” or merchants’ 
hall, the outwaril and vi-^ihle sign of certain powers 
obtained by the burgesses. his gildhall is for the 
burgees what the rnanor-hall i-^ for the lord. 1 .ondon’s 
“ gialla’’or gildhall mentioned about 113a measured 
52 feet wide and 132 feet long. 

The ?vlerchant (itld within our period took a place 
’among the institutions of meili.eval law. It i.s cle.irly 
divitled from those private ass( )ciations which have no 
jjiace amcjug the institutions of g\)\ eminent. The 
Ang!o-Sa.\ons had liad their clubs and societies, 
drinking, burial, friendly, religious; London had gone 
further and had provided an association for the 
pur])ose.s of police which measures the high-water 
mark 1 cached by the Itiiglish in munieijjal develop¬ 
ment. The Anglo-.Saxon had a characteristic aptitude 
f(.)r c'>-operation, especially in the meeting of financial 
c laims, an aptitude which the strength of the family tie 
had taught him. As this tie weakcmcd, he turned to 
his “ congildones ” to re[)lace it. The \'ery thieves 
were “gegildan’’ in their gains. The stale had forced 
n[>on the borough a sense of taxational unity, but it 
wa.s the result of the Conquest that the borough 
developed as a trading unit. Co-operation in trade 
there was, no doubt, already, and market regulations, 
but the idea of a sworn association binding the whole 
group of burgesses to protect a,monopoly of toll and 
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trade appears to have come to England from abroad. 
Even within this period wc get no detailed account 
of a merchant gild, and the analysis of its working 
must be deferred to the next. 

4. Of London in Norman times a good deal can 
be known. William the Conqueror addressing the 
bishop, portreeve and all the burghers, French and 
ICnglish, confirmed to them their Saxfui law and 
willed that evers' child should be his father’s heir, 
heir to his franchise.-^, perhaps lie means. 

A very large and wealthy town in a very small 
county, London’s position was from the first distinct. 
As a taxational unit Middlcse.x was treated as a mere 
apiiendage to London ; the farms of county and city 
were charged together at ,/r300 and London’s officer 
was made answerable for it. lie was called “shcrifr” 
or “ i)ortreeve ” indiscriminatcK'in the carK' Norman 
tlavs. 

The part the I.ondoners played in Stephen’s reign 
giv('s evidence of their great political importance. 
'I'hey are proud to call themselves “ barones ” rather 
than citizens or burgesses, and consider that the 
election of the king is to be determined by them. 

In Henry l.’s day the citizens apjicar to have first 
of all leased the shrievalty from the king, and then 
to have obtained the chartered right to elect their own 
sheriff, and likewise their own justiciar, to answer for 
the grave crimes, the ri>yal plca.s. Another course 
was adopted at Lincoln, which borough in 1130 paid 
heavily that the burgesses might hold “ as tenants-in- 
chief of the king ” ; they succeeded in dissevering 
their “ farm ” from that of the county, and themselves 
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became aiisu’erable tlircrtlj' to tlie cxcheciuer, instead 
of throuHi the sheriff of the connt\'. 

The London burs;esses were stron*^ cnon^li to 
obtain, by inones’or otluTw i'.c, a eleai wiitten state* 
inetil of their '-''ilUs. 'I'heir “ farm,” wliich the kiny; 
had been tr\ inj; to increase, was kc[>t to the oUi sum. 
The citizen was confirmed in his enjttymeiU of tire 
old English s\'stein of compur<;ation as his nrean.s of 
lecial defeirce: if he could find emuigh friends to 
.swear that they believed his oath, he could clear 
himself of the ^jrar’est diarize. Xo hif^her sum mi^c’ht 
be charged to him as a fine than icxas., the h'nolish 
“wergild” or man-price jiaid by the kin of the slayer 
to the kin of the slain. 


The city kept its folkmoot or prinriti\e assembl)-, 
gathered, at the sound of the j^reat bell of .St. haul’s 
three limes a r ear, Michaelmas, Christmas and Mid¬ 
summer, at a corner (rf St. Jkiul’s churchyard. 'I'here 
the community acclaimed sheriff and justiciar, or if 
the kin^ had chosen his officer,heard who was chosen 
and listened to his charge. Of its old judicial functions 
the folkmcM)t had little left save the formal hcarin^f of 
a decree of (uitlawry; at the Christmas mectin<j the 
w.itch was arraiij^ed ; at Midsummer the risks of fire 
were dealt with. 


The judicial funcliotrs of the folkmoot had been 
delegated almost wholly to the house-assembly or 
hus-thing, a weckl)’ court of elders of the people 
sitting at the gildhall. .Here the aldermen spoke 
“ right,” and no doubt ordered the arrangements for 
compurgation, deciding whether the gravity of the 
case required 36, 18 or (5 purging oaths. Much 
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of the procedure of their court has been set on 
record and it bears many traces uf hi<,di antiquity in 
its curious archaisms. 

For convenience of watch and ward, to defenci 
walls and jjates, the city was divided into wards, each 
under an officer called an alderman. These were the 
elders (in many cases liei editary officers) who were 
judqes in the hustiiiq. 

Within each trade or craft, the same principle is 
manife''t which is manifest in the borouqh as a whole, 
an idea of association which sees in the \x*ry craft the 
common projicrt}- f)f those who exercise it; each, 
“brother” has an aliejuot share in it, as the merchant 
has in the borouqh commerce, as the villager lias in 
the arable fields. 

Tile t^oldsmiths and the weavers of London had 
liecome sufficiently rich and imjiortant to form a^so- 
ciations or qiids able to pay heaw annual fees to the 
king in order iiresuinably to obtain a royal licence 
which enabled them to have .some control over their 
trade which they thought worth paying for. In 
other towns there were craft gilds ecjuall)' wealth)’, 
but next to nothing is known of the nature of these 
organisations at this time, whether for instance any 
f)ne was permitted to enter a craft without entering 
the gild, whether there w'as a distinction drawn 
between masters and servers or journeymen, or what 
was the nature of the control of the craft. Weavers, 

I 

fullers and dyers may liavc worked for day and piece 
wages as in the thirteenth century, or, like goldsmiths 
and shoemakers, weavers may have been independent 
producers and sellers of the finished commodity. 
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'rhcre arc hints already of opposition tf) such 
unions as those of \vea\crs, fullers and dyers, later 
tile object of determined hostility in some borou,q,hs. 
Chi the fullers of Winchester had been charged the 
unpleasing task of dismembering outlaws, and they 
paid a mark ol gold to the king to be quit (jf it. 

'I'he pipe-roll of 11.30 bears abundant testimony 
to the range and variety of the Londoners’ trade, a 
constant theme (if boasting in the chronicles. The 
first two-storied stone house of which there is men¬ 
tion is a London house hc'longing to Ramse)' abbev’ 
1114 11 

5. The Domesday description of C'olchestcM'gives so 
minute an account of the holdings of individuals that 
it amounts to a snrve)’. Hut it is altogether sur¬ 
passed by the surveys of Winchester iio.^-ifi5 and 
114S. as also by the survej's of (jloucester and of 
Wnii'hcomb 'c. noo). At \\'inch(?ster sworn bur- 
gesscs surveyed the king's tlemesne, street by street 
ill regular (jrdcr, recording the rents of the hou.ses 
and the sums due to the king as “gafol,” marking 
the houses which owed help to the watch. It offers 
\aluable evidence of the mi.ving of ITench and 
Lnglish burgesses, the variet}/’ of the trades, the 
arrangement of booths, stalls and butchers’ shambles, 
and the changes caused by newly-erected buildings. 
It tells of the prison, to provide food for which is a 
“custom” charged on a tenement: it tells of the 
female hermit, the forges, and the field where linen 
cloth was sold ; it has been reckoned from the whol(‘ 
detailed statement that the population was from six 
to eight thousand. 
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6 . By way of contrast with the great cities, 
T.ondon and Winchester, vve may take a small 
monastic borough. Bury St. Edmund's, whose 
charter belongs to 112I-II4<S. This cliartcr .saj’s 
that it was customary for the Bury men to find 
eight men a year from the four wards to keep 
the town by night; and on St. Edmund’s feast 
(November 20) sixteen men were to be distributed 
among four gates, two by day and two by night; so 
also for twelve days at Christmas. At each of the 
gates the townsmen were }'early to provide r)ne 
“janitor”: for the fifth gate, one of his own making 
no doubt, the abbot was responsible. When the 
gates had to be repaired, the abbe}'’s sacristan found 
the wood, and the burgesses dressed it. For the 
repair of the town ditch, the burgesses agreed to 
work together with the knights and sokemen of 

o o 

the abbey, but they claimed that the work belonged 
as much to the knights as to them. 

]-{y this charter, as b}’’ many others, the burgesses 
were expressly enabled to sell and becjucath their 
lands “as if they were chattels”; the lonl’s consent 
to alienation W'as not required ; and at a time when 
other men could bequeath by will only their moveable 
property, the burgess escaiied sometimes both the old 
tribal and the feudal law. He was given a very short 
period of prescriptii)!!, a j-ear, and special facilities for 
the easy recovery of debt. W'hoever w^as his lord, 
and even though he had been guilty of wrong-doing 
outside the borough, he was protected from all 
outside courts of law. It was in his borough-court 
that he should answer ; there he was surrounded by 
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all his friends ; and there he had only to i;ct oath- 
helpers in order to s^o quit. 

7. The Newcastle custuinal which comes from 
Henry l.’s time shows that the burgesses held that 
they alone had any right to a share in the borough 
trade. No merchant who was not a burgess might 
buy wool, hide.s, or any other merchandise outside 
the borough, because the burgesses might want all t)f 
it ; and ^vhat he bought within the borough (where 
he must ])ay toll) must boi bought from burgesses, 
luei)' burgess might have his own oven and hand- 
mill if he liked, though there was a king’s oven 
to which he must still do a certain amount of 
“suit," which involved ijayment for the service 
rendered. 

At I’embroke by the earliest charter, of Henry l.’s 
time, the burgesses made arrangements for the ward¬ 
ship (>f their orphans, lest there should arise a chance 
of seignorial interference. Very close then is the 
burghal brotherhood that stands in the place of tribal 
kinshi[). 

S. The brotherhood (T burgesses must share and 
share alike in the opiH>rtunities that occur for a 
good bargain. If a ship came with wine or a cart 
with herring, no one burgess could buy up the stock 
and then make his own bargain with buyers, but 
every burgess who wished to buy could claim by 
borough law his aliciuot part in the original bargain. 
'I'liis was one of the advantages of fellowship in the 
borough. There was a countervailing disadvantage. 
If a burgess of, for imstance, Nottingham had left 
debts in Newcastle any burgess of Nottingham who 
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visited Newcastle was legally liable to have his goods 
distrained U])on for a debt that was none of his 
making. There was, as it were, chronic warfare 
between boroughs, and no international law to pro¬ 
tect the property of those who would fain be non- 
combatants. Every borough would treat the burgess 
of another borough as surety for his fellow-burgess, 
and this system went on until the thirteenth century, 
and left its traces even longer in some codes of 
borough law, ■> 

9. Intimatcl)^ connected with the history of town 
life is the history of the Jews, who began to come to ^ 
England in appreciable numbers at the ('oiiquesi. 
Erom Rouen especially there was a large migration. 
In 1130 the London Jews arc found paying the 
immen.se fine of £2,000 “for the sick man whom 
they killed.” Left at the mercy of the king, pro¬ 
tected by his special grace, they found their anomal¬ 
ous position for some time a source of strength. 
They were in close relation with the king, acted as 
his financiers, and were so useful to him that he had 
good reason not onl)’ to protect them against all 
other men, but also to put .some restraint upon liis 
own greed. A source of profit to him in their direct 
payments, they were likewise a means to obtain 
monej' from Christian subjects: many would pa\' 

“ for the help which the king gave against the Jews, 
concerning a debt.” Every time that a case in which 
Jews were concerned came before the king’s court, 
there was a fine paid from the Jew for being allowed 
to plead, or a fine from the Christian for being 
alknved to implead the Jew. 
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Nature lierself offers no quainter S])cctacle than 
the efforts of the feudal oqqanisin to adapt itself to 
thr- Jewish intruder. Into a society that was bound 
together by a system of oaths, in which the oath of 
fealty strung m''n upon a chain like beads, came an 
important group of men incapable of taking Christian 
oaths ; to find a place for this new category strained 
feudal subtlet)'to the uttermost. It was left to the 
royal ingenuity to decide what nature of “peace” the 
law would extend to these anomalous (persons. The 
Jews have been called ro\'.d villains, but more apt 
j)erhaj)S it would be to describe them as men “feive 
natura,',” protected by a ijuasi-forest law. Like the 
roe and deer they form an order apart, are the king’s 
property, and, though protected by him against 
others, nothing save the uncertain royal prudence 
l)rotected them from their protector.' 
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PART II 

THJ-: LAWYERS' FEUDALISM 

(1154-1250) 

VI1 

• TIIK KINd AND COURT 

T. Henry IT.*s* einpiie and ils collapse—2 The Court and its 
incieased formality Ch.uacUT of Henry II.'s e\[»enses - 
4. John’s aeeounl-iulls 5. Heniy JIl.'s artistic taster - 0. 
(lences of roy.il lilciaiy la^te -y* ^ queens and tlieir education 

I. Bv reason of his inheritance, and by reason of 
his policy, Henry H. ranked amoni^ the "rcatest of 
luiropean lords, IIis subjects boasted that his rule 
extended from the Arctic Ocean to the Pyrenees. 
If royal marriages could determine the fate of nations, 
the greater part of Europe might have passed under 
his dynasty. He was the head of a new line and in 
personal appearance showed himself a native of 
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Anjou.' As a Frenchman, he preferred hi.s castles 
on the Loire and on the Seine to those of England, 
but as a politic and f.ir-sceing statesman he did not 
neglect hi.s island kingdom. Trained in the law, a 
lover of the subtleties of law, canon and civil, he and 
his staff of Icaincd clerks made it their business to 
snujolh awav those rauged edges which the first 
Norman kings had left in the hurried fitting of 
Norman on to English law. In the procr.'ss many 
and great changes were made, changes calculated to 
strengthen tire central as against the feudal power. 
.\ lau\-er king found -further a grand oj)j)ortunity 
'before him to clisjjlay his learning and his strength 
when he engaged in one of the longest and most 
exciting rounds in the pcrit)dic wrestling match 
between Church and State. 

l’pf)n hi.s death followed Richard’s crusade, bringing 
many changes in the irieas of feudal society, opening 
many new fields for enter[)risc, bearing weighty fruits, 
good and evil, for European civilisation. With John’s 
reign came the collapse of that European empire 
which Henry II. seemed to have built; and a new 
sorting of the [)ieces in the game harl to follow before 
it coulfl begin again. John’s r<.:ign shows the first 
union of all classes of his subjects against an English 
king; that union led to the drafting of the greatest 
of charters. Then for a moment it seemed po.s.sible 
that England might become mure French than 
ewr. The French king’s son was invited over. But 
John’s sudden death, and the existence of an infant 
heir, gave an opportunity for the creation of a 
national party. As subordinate movements come 
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the waninj^of the mona.stic force, the waxing of the 
universities, and the mendicant orders. In archi¬ 
tecture men could attain no greater grandeur than 
had been achieved already: a new development was 
sought towards refinement and elegance, towards an 
improvement of architectural science. 

2. On a small .scale the changes in court-life reflect 
some of the greater changes in government, in law, 
in the spi'-it of feudal societ)'. If we contrast the 
court of Henry II. with that of the artistically- 
minded Henr}' HI., a great change is at otice 
obvious. It is not merely a change in the character 
of the exjicn.ses incurred by the two sovereigns, of' 
which we shall have more to sa}'; there is evidence 
of a deeper change, in the idea of what a court should 
be. At the clo.se of the [period, the inward meaning 
of the feudal relation is obscured, and feudalism 
is tending to c.xpress itself in a certain formality. 
But formalism has not yet completely masked the 
reality ; the feudal scheme was still far from being 
an empty husk; nevertheless ideas of precedence, 
of legalised dignity, of ceremoii)’, may be seen to 
have accpiired an importance liithcrto unknown, and 
this though there is still no peerage. 

In court eticiuette a new idea of the functions of 
officials shows it.self, running parallel to the great 
constitutional changc.s. Just as in the king’s council 
the outline of the earlier conception is more closely 
defined, and it is no longer left entirely to the king’s 
will to decide who .shah give him coun.sel, for precedent 
of his own making has come to tie his hands, so in 
the minor matter of a coronation, the feudal offices 
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had become, even in Richard I.’s lime, rather rit^hls 
than duties, rather honours than services. The 


Londoners were willin^^ to pay 200 marks to .serve 
m the cellars, “ notwithstanclincr the claim of the 
citi/.ens of W'inchester." Hy 123(3 the feudalists were 
ready to ent^i upon an elaborate legal discussion 
of such raatlcrs. Notions of dignity and historic 
claim had come in to displace the old notion of 
service rewarded by perijuisites. ddie iiercjuisite 
system, of course, remains, endowed with an iinmor- 
talit\- all its own. After the coronation feast the 
chamlvrUiin gets the basins and napkins, the 
■officer of the “salsary” or sauce department the 
knives, the almoner the alms-dish ami the further 


satisfaction of burning any leper who at the 
receipt of alms ventures to raise a knife against a 
neighbour. 

3. The contrast between the rudeness of Henry I I.’s 
court and the artistic refinement of that of his grand¬ 
son Henry HI., marks ncjt merely the difference in 
the natures of the two men, but a real progress in 
urbanity. Peter of lilois, Walter Map, Gerald of 
W'ales, all delight in telling su^ries of the disorder in 
Henry IP’s court, of the uneatable bread, the bad 
wine, beer, meat and fish, of the marshals kicking the 
people about, (T the grab for cpiarters w'hen the court 
moved through the country; the king’s movements 
could never be anticipated ; only the court-taverners 
and courtesans could guess what they would be. A 
mob of “actons, dicers, mimes, barbers, washer¬ 
women ” (/>., courtesans), disturbed the peace of 
every one ; even those who had let blood, and ex- 
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peeled some consideration in their \veakene*d state, 
could secure no tranciuillity. 

Henry II. was lavisli only where the royal dignity 
ccHild be attested by display. When he sent his 
daughter to Sicily, famed for its wealth, he provided 
for her a gold table 1 3 feet long, a silk tent to hold 
300 knights, 24 gold cups and plates, too galleys; the 
items arc Icnown to ns because of a dispute about 
their rctur!i, when the lady was sent home with 
nothing but her bedclothes. On ordinary occasions 
the king had no use for display. If he cut his finger, 
he sewed it u[) with his own needle, while his 
courtiers sat round “in modum coroiue.” 'I'hus* 
humbly occupied, he cf)uld enjoy an cpisco[)al jcjke 
on the ancestral skinner who figured in the fainilv' 
tree. 

Henry Il.’s building was for the most part utili¬ 
tarian ; Peter of Blois has set it on rect)rd that he 
was splendid in his castle-building, and in his jialaccs, 
but probably his greatest achievements were in his 
P'rench dominions. His favourite English houses 
were at Clarendon, Kennington, Woodstock, Wintlsor, 
Portsmouth and Southampton. The pipe-rolls, on 
which his sheriffs entered disbursements made by his 
order, show him ordering marble columns for Claren¬ 
don. and getting the lead for the roof of Windsor 
Castle from Cumberland. The nails for his houses 


at Winchester came, as usual, from lifijiicester. One 
entry speaks of the clothing due to the painter who 
painted the doors and windows of the Icing’s houses 
at Windsor ; and Gerald of Wales describes a royal 


chamber at Winchester, beautifully painted with 
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figures. Upon a blank sj)ace the king ordered an 
eagle to be painted and four young ones sitting upon 
it, one about to pick out its parent's eyes. The four 
yuing, he said, were hi.s four sons, who would perse¬ 
cute him to the death. But Henry Il.'s chief 
agents were not artists but engineers. One in 
})articnlar, .Ailnoth, was continually entrusted with 
difficult work, with building at the d'owcr, at West¬ 
minster, at Windsor, in Wales, with the throwing 
down of the castles of the king’s enemies, for exam])le 
Framlingham. The great square keeps of Ham- 
borough, Xewcasilc-on-T\ ne, Dcner, rose at Henry’s 
‘order in the midst of the castle fortifications already 
reared by iris ])icdecessors. 

The pi[)e-rolls now give a good general idea of 
such e.K])enses of carriage, clothing and feeding as 
were of an exceptional sort. Of the normal exjrcn.ses 
of the royal household there is in Henry Il.’s lime 
no record. Upon the j)ipe-roll of the excherjuer the 
cairiage of the king’s money from place to place is 
rmc of the mvist frequent items; carrying 5,000 marks 
from Salisbury to Southampton costs Ks. id., and 
there is also to be reckoned the cost of tlie barrells in 


which the silver was packed, and the nails used to 
close the l).irrells. The jaccious cartload travelled 
under .s];ecial letters of safe-conduct. The “corrodies” 
of the Queen and roj’al children, and of the court- 
visitors are charged u[)on the pipe-roll, at lea.st when 
the households were .separated. The king’s son 
Henry, crowned in his father’s life-time and bounrl 
to keep up a royal state, was an expensive item. On 
the pipe-roll is recorded vVhat wheat, barley and 
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honey went to make beer for the use of a suitor tt) 
the king’s daughter, what expense was incurred in 
carting the young couple’s clothes from Winchester 
to London, or on the forty yards of dyed canvas that 
was for the king’s chamber at Winchester, or on the 
cost of the small “ apparatus,” probably kitchen 
utensils, sent with the king's daughter Joanna to 
Sicily. ]?ut the flashes of vivid detail that illuminate 
the e.\clv’(]uer-roll are comparativcl}’ few and far 
between. The excheciuer is more concerned \\'ith the 
gathering in of the king’s treasure, than with the 
classification of his expenditure, h’rom other sources 
we know that Ilenr)" II. was spare in diet, and 
recommended the monks who were grumbling at 
their ten courses (cut down from thirteen; to do with 
three as he did. But then his were of meat. .\ 
tithe of the food that came to his table was distri¬ 
buted to the poor. 

4. He died enormously rich, but Richard I.’s ex- 
[jensive occupation, crusading, ran away with the 
money. Richard was too rarely in the countr)- to 
leave his personal mark very strong!}'on the accounts. 
The brillianc^' of his coronation ma\' be guessed at 
from the thousands of cups and dishes, charged on 
the accounts of various sheriffs. With John’s reign, 
a new and more personal form of account begins, in 
what are known as liberate-rolls. The orders for 
mone}' directed to the Treasurer and Chamberlains 
of the Exchecpier begin* to be separately enrolled ; 
the cause of the expenditure is in each ca.se stated 
under the writ ordering the delivery of the mone}’. 
Still more interesting as a record of the daily life of 
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t]i<! C(>urt are the twf) “inis.r” or rliarj^e-rolKs 
John’'^ rci^n, w hich alone remain as a sample of the 
ii^st, and of ecjually close personal interest is the series 
of " I iblate " or receipt-rolls n hich now bejjins, showing 
the kind’s , in the form of all sorts of offerinj^s 
and fines for offi-iires. Here the kin;^ appears as 
the recipient of j^ifts of food, money, rare hawks and 
well-bred horses, b\’ way of placating his P^o variable 
temper. W hen John was on terms with his queen it 
is t)\- a " hberate" writ that he orders the sheriffs 
of l.oiidfin to cause the Constable of the 'rower and 
Chamberlain i treasurer) of I.ondon to have the price 
of twelve \'ards of scarlet cloth, three skins c;f " hiss ” 
fdeer-skina pelisse of "j>ris’’ i scjuirrel or calabar 
skill"-; of nine “ fessi^ ” bands;, four jiair of woman’s 


bools, each pair furred with " j^ris,” black burnet for 
“hose,'’ four white and qood wimples, sent for her 
ii-e to Alarlboroui^h, 'J'he empIo\’ment of his niece 
I'deanor .'Arthur of llrittany's sistei) ma\’ be ^mes"-ed 
from the sheriff of London’s order to let lu'r have 
5 07 . ot silk pro})<d.)l)' for embroider)'. 'Fhe same 
)oune, lad)’ was provided with a hood for rainy 
weather at her uncle’s wish; it i.s charoetl on the' 
roll. 'I'he splendour of his apartments appears from 
entries, on the pipe roll, for cloth (>f Arras and silk 
were,ordered for hi.s chamber. 'Fhousand-s of yards 
of w'hite “ halber^-” (paddinj^'j, of dyed cloth and 
scarlet, w’cre ordered at the same time, probably for 
household liveries, and for the kinj^ himself a “pour- 
point ’’ or claboratel)' stitched “ wambeson ’’ (padded 
leather coat). 'Ihe be,£,dnnings of heraldry arc seen 
in the purchase of three “ coats armatory,” probably 
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inteodecl to be worn by the king. Here is recorded 
the purchase of a special “ supertunic ” for getting up 
at night, black burnet hose for daily wear (the king 
i.s u.sually figured with his legs in black hose in the 
early illuminations), leather hose for hunting, and 
furred boots. The “roba” is shown by the accounts 
to consist of tunic, supertunic and cloak ; in the next 
period the cs.sentials of a suit of clothes were five in 
number. The hhiglish stuffs took their names from 
the place of manufacture; Lincolnshire, with its 
Sempringham and Stamford cloths, then took the 
lead. 

King John, among his other extravagances, had a 
passion for jewels, and the record is preserved which 
tells how a man was rewarded who found certain 


precious stones “ which we are wont to wear renmd 

our neck.” The lost stones mav have been credited 

«■ 

with miraculous pro])ertic.s, for the reward was liberal, 
20.S. of rent in the i)lace of the finder’s birth. 

Like all the kings, John travelled unceasingly, and 
all his movements entailed e.xpense in leather-trunks 
and packing-ca.ses to carry his dispensary, buttery, 
’'and kitchen utensils. The sheriffs were continu 
arranging his transport or providing the neccs.saries for 
his chase. Men must be found to take game for his 
use, to carry bream from his vivaries, to make mews 
for his hawk.s. After the hunting and hawking entries 
the most numerous are those for the provisioning of 
castles. Of building there is comparatively little 
record, but the order for the repair of chimneys and 



windows at Tewkesbury gives an idea of comfort. 


Jhe king seems to have been cleanly in personal 
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habit*as his waterman received his fee for the bath 
regularly, and baths were “ made ” by the king’s 
order at most of his resting-places, generally at a 
cost of 5d. The wages of his washerwoman are 
entered regularl)', with her fee for “ chaussure.’' 

John sougiit to make up for his life’s irregularities 
by regular and liberal alms-giving ; ifhighad irreligious 
convictions, he had not the courage of them. Very 
steadily did the paupers, by hundred.s and even 
thousands, reap their penny apiece, because the king, 
or his ministers, led astra\’ by him, ate meat twice on 
a In'-1-day. lie fed 350 ])oor men because he had 
good sjK)it one day and look seven cranes. Many 
were fed “ for the souls of his father and his brother 
Kirhard,” that the jjrayers of the beggar who had 
dined might release their .souls from purgatory. But 
many were the disappointed religious, who looked in 
vain for a handsome gift from the king to their 
chureh in return for hosjn'talities received. At 
Worcester the sacrist had had to find the “pall” 
which the king offered, and the payment for the 
“loan,” which followed, one may guess was inade¬ 
quate. Fierce as the king was, his “ misa; ” show 
that his subjects dared to win from him at betting 
games. Ilis losses at “tables,” a mediaeval form of 
backgammon, arc regularly recorded. Incidentally 
we hear that the bearer of the heads of six Welsh¬ 
men got from him a shilling apiece. 

5. It is not merely an accidental coincidence that 
the liberate rolls of Henry 111 , show a great change of 
character. I lis artistic nature is plainly written in entry 
after entry. It is noticeable that of England’s artistic 
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Henry III., Richard II. and Charlc.s I., not 
one wa.s in harmony with lii.s .siibject.s. In several 
of his palaces Henry HI. ordered elaborate wall- 
painting.s, the .subjects and sometimes the treatment 
of which arc minutely described in the accounts. 
The great hall of the Tower was ordered to be 
painted witli the “ History of Antioch,” and there 
was an “Antioch chamber” at Westminster (the 
Queen’s room) and at Clarendon, celebrating the 
feats of Richard I, at the siege. The story of 
Alexander dec(jrated the r)ueen’s chamber in Not- 
tingham castle. In Dublin castle, the hall was 
painted with a scene rejiresenting the king and 
queen seated amid the barons (1243). That the 
themes were .sometimes taken from illuminated 
manuscripts ap[)ears from Henry lll.'s order to 
the Master of the Tcinj^le that he should lend a 
ITench manuscript to the ro>al jiainter in order 
that he may be guided by it in decorating the 
looms <jf the Tower and Westminster. The Old 
Testament )'ielded the subjects of the “great history’' 
that figured on the walls of the king's great chamber 
at Westminster. Covered at a later jieriod bytapestr)-, 
many fragments remain to show the dress of the 
thirteenth centur}’. On the panels below the “great 
liistory,” Olio the goldsmith was directed to jiaint 
a green curtain where there had been lions, birds 
and beasts. The charge was £'^0 for painting “the 
Majesty of the Lord,” in Clarendon chapel, with 
angels on both sides of the Majesty ; for the histor\' 
of King FAlvvard in the chancel, with an image of 
that king ; for illuminating and varnishing the 
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pictures round the kiiii^’s seat ; for curtainin” the 
chapel in ^reen (probably the painted curtaining; 
of which the king was fond;: and h>r painting St. 
Katlierine’s history in her chapel, and making an 
image of lier ; with other repairs. 

A f.u’ouritc form of wall-decoration with Henry III. 
was a scroll with a })roverb upon it, such as, “ Kc ne 
dune ke tune, ne prent ke desire,”" If )-ou do not give 
wliat ^■ou ha\e, vou will not out what \'ou want.” 

a' r C* y 

The ni.ignificcnt conce[)ti(in for the ro)'.'i] banner, 
to hang in W estminstcr .Al)bov. ma\' well have been 
the kjiig'-s own; in tlie middle <»f the banner of red 
’siunite (silk) wars a dragon. s])arkling all over with 
gold, “whose tongue was to be like a burning fire 
t ontinn.'illy a[)j)earing to move,” and the e}'es wert; 
to shine with sa])phires and other preci<nis stones. 
Kver on the watch for a good model, he ordered 
an imitation of the Lichfield cathedral ceiling for 
unc (>r his jialaccs. 

In I (enr\’’s vciiin llie records (»f Lzla/iny; become 
lunnerous, 'fhe coloured glass which the king 
oidercfl fiir St. John’.s chapel in tlie Tower w'as 
no doubt of the favourite pattern for the Larly 
Lnghsh lain et windows, and consisted of medallions 
tonlai\nng sacred subjects, painted with all the 
minute detail of an illumination, set one above 
an(.)ther and united by delicate scroll-work. In the 
(Jueen's chamber at Windsor Henry ordered a glas.s- 
window' with “ the root” or stem of Jesse to be put in 
the gable, probabh’ in the form of a rose-wunclow. At 
Northampton castle the glass was to represent the 
story of Dives and Lazarus. Henry was also fond 
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of the “ oriel-wiiidow,” and ordered oriels to be 
inserted in Kenilworth and Hereford castles. But 
many entries show that for the rooms of a less 
stately character, a wooden shutter, or a piece of 
waxed or greased stuff did the work of glass. An 
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increase of domestic comfort is shown in the 
numerous orders for plaster chimneys and fire¬ 
places. For the queen’s mantel-piece Henry .selected 
as the subject for decoration “ Winter with sad coun¬ 
tenance.” Perhaps the finest specimen of a stone 
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hall of the period is that of Winchester, built before 
1240. 

Side by side with these entries must be placed 
others which show that even the roj'al household 
was often content with rude buildings, with thatched 
roofs, a wooden lean-to and penthouses. It was 
enough if hall and “camera” were of stone: the 
“ domus,” the separate “herbours” or lodgings, the 
connecting “ aliircs,” alleys or “tresanccs,” were tem¬ 
porary wooden structures, which might easily be 
blown down, as hapjjcned once at the Oxford i)alace. 

Of course, the king’s artistic and luxurious tastes 
’showed themselves not least in the details of his 
furnishing, his silk and velvet mattresses, cushions 
and bolsters, his napery, his goblets of mounted 
cf)coa-nut, his glass cup set in crystal. Matthew 
I’aris has described the splendid outfit given to 
Isabella, the king’s sister, on her marriage with the 
Emperor: the goldsmiths' woik, the chess-table and 
thessmen in an ivory casket, the silver pans and 
cooking vesisels; the inventor)' of her wardrobe, the 
robes of clcjih of gold, of Arras (embroidered;, of 
scarlet, of blue, and green cambric, the two beds 
of Genoese i kjth of gold, the J napkins and [3 towels. 
It was Henry’s doing again that the model of the 
gieat seal was improved by an artist of rejuite. 

6 . All the four kings from Henry 1 1 , to Henry HI. 
have left evidence, more or less fragmentary, of their 
literary taste. Peter of Bloi.s, however much he might 
contemn the disorder of his master’s court, has left a 
most pleasing description of Henry II.’s interest in 
intellectual discussions and enjoyment of the conversa- 
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tlon of scholars. At his court, the king kept “ school ” 
every day, a “schola” that was almost a “studium 
generale,” an academy of learning. The account 
of his court which Dr. Stubbs has given can only 
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be rivalled by that of a Medici at the time of the 
greatest intellectual revival. A royal historiographer 
was selected to keep the record of public acts, and ho 
was assisted by access to what must have been a 
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court lil 5 rarv of historical works. It was not out 
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of mere flattery and subservience that the learned 
writers and the versifiers of history addressed Ilcnry 
in terms of literary respect. His taste vva.s catholic, 
and he saw an object in encouraging not onl)’- the 
serious historical undertaking of Roger of ITowden, 
but also the thousands of Frcncli verses that Benoit 
de Sainte Maure and Wace i)oured out, mingling 
historic truth with historic legend. Gerald of Wales 
cannot jiraise him enough or dedicate enough works 
to him; jicrhaps his affection had been won by 
Henry’s .sympathetic and tactful trifling witii the 
Arthurian legend. It is rccorilcd, and there .seems 
reason to believe, that Map did write a Hancclot 
romance at Henry II.’s order, though some are 
inclined to doubt the truth of tlic statement. 

Peter of Blois charges Henry with neglecting his 
children'.s education, yet he could hardly have done 
better for his eldest son than he did, for he put him 
into Bev'.ket’s houseludd. His illegitimate s<ni Geoffrev 
was sent to the great schoed of d'ours, then part of the 
king of England’s territory. Richard I. .seems to 
ha\e. been educated in the South of h'rance, where 
doubtless he learneil the art of ver.-^ification which 
he found Li-ieful in later life when called on to reply 
to .scurrilous lamiioons. Some of his “ .sirventes ” or 
satiric lay.s still survive. 'I'hat he was well-read in 
romance is certain, and his companion in arms was 
the troubadour Bertrand de Born. Bertrand has left 
a description of the young princes, of the ill-fated 
1 lenry, the best jouster and man of arms since 
Roland, and of his et]ually gallant brother Richard 
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“Oc ct No.” Whether it was Matilda Tthe child-wife 
of Henry tlie Lion of Saxony) or another whose 
“ rose-blushe.s ” inflamed the heart of Bertrand, is 
not certain. Bertrand it was, the stirrer of strife 
between Henry II. and his .son,,whom Dante saw 
wandering in hell: 


lo fcoi il padre e'l figliu in sc rihelli. 

Another companion chosen for the young princes 
was Fulk fitz W'arin, him.self to be the hero of 
romance. 'I'he first place in their education was 
given to martial S[)orts, and it was [)artly his skill 
in these exercises that attracted men to the young 
crowned Henry, who made up in personal charm 
what he lacked in princi])le. It was for him that 
Gervasc of 'rilhnry, a kinsman of the king, [)re])ar(‘d 
his l(jst “Liber I'acetiarum,” and perhaps his extant 
“ Otia Imperialia” was meant for the same young 
prince. 

John has hardly had justice done to him as a 
boc»k-lendcr, and therefore jiossibly a book-lover. 
'File extr.icts from the close-rolls have long been in 
])rint win’ch show him ordering Reginald of Corn- 
hill to .send him at once a copy of the Romance 
of h'.nglish History. To the Abbot of Reading he 
acknow’ledges the receipt of si.x books, the Old and 
New Testament, the works of Hugh of St. Victor, 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard, Augustine’s “ De 
Civitate,” and his letters, “ Valerianus De Moribus,” 
Origen on the Old Testament, no doubt the Latin 
homilie.s, Ckindidus Arianus’ “ De generationc divina 
ad Marium,” and so acquits the abbot and sacrist of 
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rc'^ponsibility for the same. On another occasion the 
kinj^ discharged the same abbot from responsibility 
for the lMin\' which had been lent to him. That 
such works were not John’s daily reading wc may 
well believe, but the records show the nature of the 
court library and the orderly arrangements for the 
loan and return of books. 

Henry III. seems to have been well educated b)’ 
certain “ jJcdagogues ” Avho.se names are not known. 
He was fond of history and could tell Mattlicw Paris 
b\' hciirt the names of the electors of (k-rmaiu’, the 
kings of luigland who had been canonisetl (not a 
long list), and (a more difficult task) the titles of the 
hhiglish baronie.s to the number of 250. Phis achieve¬ 
ment s{)caks perhaps le.ss well of his intellect than 
does the imaginative pcjwer which led him to write 
a jxij)er in praise of his wife’.s relati\ e Boniface, whom 
he had appointed to the archbishopric of Canter- 
burA’. .A twelfth century copy of .'seneca, now at 
h'.rfurt, one which Avas perhaps used at the court by 
How den, A\a.s given away by Henry. But neither 
liter.itnre iK)r politics can be reckoned his strong 
point, and his ignoranct; of martial cxercist's was made 
a t<umt against him, when, as a A\a)' out of political 
fjuandaries, he talked of going on (rusade. On the 
t>thcr hand he h(jlds a rare position among kings 
as a patron of the arts, and as a husband i)ure in 
in's domestic relations. He alone of the four king.s 
of our period was free from the most common vice 
of the Middle Ages: Henry H., it wa.s said, made 
a inistres.s of the child who w^as to be his .son 
Richard’s Avife ; Richard and John were equally 
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regardless of sexual decency. The happy domes¬ 
ticity of Henry III. certainly had a good effect 
in this matter ; none of his successors ventured to 
approacli John’s example in the number of their 
bastard children. 

7. Among the roj'al ladies of the period two 
fine figures stand forth, the aged Empress Matilda, 
Henry II.’s mother, and I'deaiKjr, Henry IT.’s wife, 
who both blotted rait in old age some evil recorils 
of the past. Matilda liad committed many blunders 
of policy when .she M as fighting for the crown : her 
feudalising charters were dangerous acts of ill-guided 
statecraft, as mischievous as any of which .Stephen 
was guilt)’, but once her ])olitical trembles were over, 
she conies (jut as a woman t)f striking character, espo 
ciall)’ in her relation to the pajial schism aiul the Becket 
party. “ She is a woman girt about with fortitude : do 
not fear that she will waver fia' an instant,” was the 
verdict sent b)’ the .irchbishop of Rouen to a cardinal. 
In 1167, the year of her death, she mediated jieace 
between the king of I'rance and her son, and in her 
letters to Louis \dl. urged him to communicate 
directly w'ith her. Bi'cket’s sup])orter.s at one time 
ho[)ed to get her innuence on their side, but the)* 
found that she was “mulier de genere tyrannorum,” 
and that to their face she dared t(.i approve certain of 
her .son’s ecclesiastical reforms, despite the fact that 
the clergy had read these to her in Latin and ex¬ 
pounded them in I'rench. Her interest in literature 
may perhajis be witnessed by the fact that William 
Herman, the writer of a moralil)^ phWi addressed 
his histor)' of the Sibyls to her. 
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Letters from all the queens are extant, but whether 
any of these were of their own penning is very 
cloubtfnl. As the results of dictation, however, the\' 
are still invaluable as showing the character and 
mental calibre of the seiuler. A jiassionale love 
letter from Kicanor to Henry of Anjou (Henry H.) 
is extant, but her early ])assion was not able to 
sweeten their matrimonial relations. A lover of 
pleasures of all kinds, ICleanor did not neglect the 
pleasiiies of the mind. Confined for the best j’cars 
of hei life in a semi-captivity, when she came forth 
she took up the reins of government with first-rate 
skill and exercised great influence on politics till she 
was tieaib' eight)-. Hr. .Stubbs a.ssures us that she 
must have .spent her cajAivity in “ something besides 
needlework” to enable hei to do what she did. It 
was a critical moment when, Ivichard 1. being in 
prison and John in re 1 )eIlion, it rested with her to 
raise sufficient monev to outbid the h'rench king. 

J o 

It was a case of the h'.nglish jiound steiling against 
the I'rench livre ionrt/ois. Of the ])ersonalit\' of 
johii’s neglected queen Isabella there is little to 
know, but she has left a curious letter in which 
she explains to her young son Henry HI. that she 
has married her old lover the Comt(' de la Marche 
from “reasons of ])olicy.” Henry HI. found in his 
w-ife a person of considerable character, if not of the 
most pleasing rlisposition. The populace fully realised 
that her influence was a main cause of their grievances, 
and Londoners on one (jccasion made their opinion 
know-n to her bv- pelting her with rotten eggs when 
her barge went under London Bridge. It wmild 
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ajipcar from her letters that she was a woman of 
pood education, and the record has been preserved 
which shows her borrowing “a great book of French 
romances,” the gests of Anlif)ch, and a history of the 
crusades. The statement that she herself wrote a 
Frovcn<;:al romance is erroneous. To her influence 
may be ascribed perhaps Edward I.’s e.xcellent 
education : many affc'ctionate letters between mothi’r 
and .son remain to show her merits. 
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T. I t is not possible to exaggerate the effect upon 
feudal society of those changes which resulted from 
the skill of Henry 11. and his clerks in the making 
and using of new legal weapons intended to break 
the jui isdictional sovereignty of the great tenant.s- 
in-chief. So strong a central power did he secure, 
that m;ithcr the long absence of Richard 1 . upon 
crusade, nor the harsh tyranny of John, nor the 
feeble tyranny of Henry III., could shake that 
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achievement. The government eslablislied by 
Henry 11, and his ministers was carried on by 
men trained in his traditions thrf)iigh succeeding 
generations, and a new mitiisterial aristocracy was 
raised whqsc* power was not based upon land tenure. 
A gulf divides the Norman feudal .society from the 
feudal society of Henry HI., in spite of the fact that 
a conscious and determined effort towards reaction 
was attemj)ted in Henry HI.’s earl}' }'ears. The 
opportunity of the king’s minority was seized by 
William do J'^ors h^arl of Albemarle, Ralph Karl 
of Chester, l''aid<es dc JJreaute, to try and re¬ 
cover, each for himself, .some of his lost local in¬ 
dependence anil sovereign power. In consequence 
the first portion of Henry Ill.’sreign is full of the 
sieges of baronial castles. Rut in each case the 
struggle proved a failure; the elements of a great 
baronial rebellion, such as Henry II. had had to 
face, were no longer to be found. The wi.ser of the 
nobility looked rather to the hope of obtaining 
control over the central machine than to their 
individual aggrandisement in their own lonlship.s. 
In Henry IH.’s reign the barons, who were com- 
{)elled to cast in their lot finally with the English 
kingdom, found a ground of cohesion in a policy 
that was in so far national as it was anti-forcign. 
Though at the beginning of Henry H.’s reign it 
was inn)os.siblc, even in the highest ranks of the 
baronage, to .say whether the Norman or the English 
strain prevailed, politicians soon began to watch 
whether the king promoted most the subjects who 
lived north or south of the Channel. Gerald of W’ale.s, 
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for instance, complains of favour to “foreigners.” 
'riiLMi at the close of John'.s reign affairs took a 
rr'iical turn. 

The barons hostile to John had sumimmccl the 
I'rench king t(' *’ieir aid, a sto}) full of significance as 
the last and gieatest testimony tliat the hhiglish 
nobility were Trench, Louis at Wi'stmin.-.ter received 
the homage of bishojes, n(>bles ,ind burgesses. But 
John’s rleath changed everything. The Tope was 
not willing to .see the countiy, which John had 
agrec'd to hold of him for tribute, pass into the hands 
of the Trench kin<g. His legate rallied a national 
parly to the j’onng Henry’s, side, and renewed the 
(heat C'harter which the Tope had seen reason to 
(luash in lohn’s time. All who fought for Henry 
were signed with a white cross, an<l obtained tlic 
reward of crusaders. The long minorit)' (n’cr, and 
it wa-i fraught with constitutional consequences as 
the fir-iL minority since Anglo-.Saxon times, the 
king showed his own hand; he married a I’rovencale, 
surrounded himself wdth a Provencal and Poitevin 
arislociacy, and imitati'd h'rench manners and 


methods; a new' anti-alien cry was raised with great 
effect, and, l)y the irony of fate, the centre of the 
national movement w'as Simon de Montfort, whom 
some might feel inclined to call an alien. New 
political forces were thus started, stronger than the 
disruptive forces of feudalism. 

2 , The feudalism that remained began to take 
another form and new ideals were elaborated by the 
baronage. A taste for dangerous adventure was 
considered the best evidence of bravery, and instead 
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of the fierce and rude but purposeful strength of the 
Normans, men prized a martial prowess of a more 
artificial kind, the result of a long course of instruc¬ 
tion. The tournament begins to take a prominent 
place in the chronicles. The hostility shown by the 
Church to these festivals was powerless to put a stop 
to them. In 1179 Alexander III. forbade those 
“ detestable fairs ” vulgarly called “ torncamenta” in 
which knights were wont to meet and show their 
strength and boldness, whereby men were killed and 
souls endangered. But in vain it was proposed to 
refuse Christian burial to tho.se who died in the 

t 

“conflictus gallieus” or tournament, more properly, 
as Map ])uns, called “torment.” 

According to William of Newburgh llenry II. was 
no encouragen' of the tcnirnev, but his .son IIenrv^ 
present at a tournament of 3,000 knights, French and 
l''.nghCh, gathered from all parts, gave the signal for 
the grand “melee,” when each battle-corps uttered its 
own war-ciy. It is notorious, says William of 
Newburgh, that these conflicts were never held in 
lilngland for exercise and the disjilay of valour with¬ 
out some violent quarrel arising. 

Richard I. seems to have regarded them as an 
essential part of knightly training. Seeing that the 
French were better taught than the I’mglish, he 
selected five country places where the sjjort was 
licensed on pa)'ment of heavy fees, Gerald of Wales 
lamented that martial exercises and tilting after the 
French fashion had sent literary pursuits quite out of 
vogue. In 1220 repressive measures were tried again, 
and “ lorneatores,” their receivers and abettors, and 
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persons carrying ftiocl and goods to tournaments, 
wore excommunicated ; but when I [enry attained his 
majority the barons were again encouraged to make 
a fine art of martial sports. IMore than one tourna¬ 
ment “ a outranee” was arranged between leaders of 
the I'aiglish and the alien party, that their quarrel 
might be settled in pitched battle, d'he finest horses 
were sent for from the Continent, and year after year 
the chronicles record with full detail the deaths of great 
earls and barons b}’ misadventure in the tournament. 

Roger of llowden tells that cvciy )outh who 
(.le^'ired knighthood must have seen his blood flow 

^ o 

.and felt his teeth crack under the fisticuffs, must have 
been thrown to the ground and felt the weight of his 
encm\’ on top of him, and twenty times unsaddled, 
must twent)' times be ready to begin again, more 
eager than ever for combat. ^ Only then can he hojie 
to enter serious warfare with a chance of victor}', to 
go tourne}'ing to make cajilures and get mone}', 
horses and harness. 

3. 'I'he armour of this period was already trending 
awa)' from the slender, close-fitting mail with sleeves 
and breeches, such as a thought of the Baycu.x 
Tapestry calls to mind, towards the more ungainly, 
thickly padded, bulky forms that develop later. The 
chronicles of Henry II.’s day describe the knights ;— 


Their liinhs with so riuidi iron, eacli with so many little folding; plates, 
Tticir hioasts with so many leathern coats, so many wambesons they 
arm; 

and the use of the padded wambeson, at first worn 
b}- the burgesses and freemen of the non-knightly 
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class, spread upwards. In its more costly form, of 
p.'iflded and stitched silh, it became the “ pour])oint ” 
of Henry Ill.’s time. Henry H.’s Assize of Arms 
had rcquircfl not only those who held by “ knight’s 
scrv'ice” to have a coat of mail or “lorica,” but all 
who were worth between and i a \’ear ; those 
worth between £6 and {.y were to have ari 
“ auberj^el” or li^ht sleeveless coat of scale armour. 
The pra( tice of sewinq,' on the scales of mail, or 
settinj^ rings U[j edgewise, changed in favour of 
the more elaborate smith’s work, the chain-mail. The 
network of chains being less easil)' fitted to the body 
than leather, the joints of knee and elbow were 
sometimes fitted wdth sejiaratc jtieces, the beginning 
of the later “jdales.” With the crusades, anrl, it is 
thcHight, to .shield the metal from the blaze of the 
eastern sun, came in the surcoat of fine stuff or silk, a 
kind of shirt worn over the armour and split up the 
sides to free the legs. Upon this fabric a gorgeous 
emblazoning might be embroidered. The helmet 
now passed from the small conical form with a nasal 
to the .stjuare flat-headed shape with a visor. 

4. John of Salisbur}’, who, belter than anj' man, b}' 
reason of his learning and w'ide reading, could detach 
himself from the point of view of his contemporaries 
and see them as they really were, writes of the 
knighthood of Henry H.’s day, what it should be, 
what it was. To the martial spirit he commends an 
early training in heavy labour, running and carrying 
W'cights, endurance of heat and dust, a sparing diet, 
and the regular practice of arms. But too many, he 
says, think that military glory consists in elegant 
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dress, thoroM^di-paced horses, banqueting, the first 
places at table, the shunning of labour, the gilding of 
shields, the ailorning of tents. 

Tliat same spirit which found a means to replace 
the tribal by artificial bonds, which conceiv'ed of 
brotherhoods without blood relationship, which made 
the admission to holy, knightly or burghal orders, to 
the humblest feudal tie, the occasion of a cercmoii)', a 
.sacramei\t, an oath, of course did not fail to dignify 
knighthood with the loftiest aims. The knight’s 

o o 

oath acconling to John of Salisbury was to defend 
the church, to attack the perfidious, jirotect the poor, 
keep his country’s peace and die for his brethren. 

But the knightly order, like ever)' other, containcfl 
good specimens and bad. Gerald of Wales divided 
the knights into the hawks and tlie falcons ; the 
hawks are the show^ birds, loving banquets, 
cquijjages and clothing, stud)'ing only earthlv' things ; 
but the falcons reject fleshly delights and love pri¬ 
vation. The knights of the court (the hawks) were 
attacked by all the satirists (T the period for their 
affectation of superiority, in manner and voice, for 
their love of sj)ectacular shows, their “vain confabu¬ 
lations,” their passion for adulation. 

With the usual mediaeval Icjve of .system, the 
knightly order was developed through a .series of 
definite stages by which the final enrolment was 
approached. There mu.st be a definite matricula¬ 
tion, noviciate, and process of initiation. At seven 
years a boy was set to act as page to a nobleman, 
generally more or less closely related to the child ; 
the network of kinship which united the barons 




made it easy to claim a distinguished kinsman’s 
l)atr()nage. 'J'o give an early example, there is a 
reference in the life of Godric of Finchale to a 
knight educated "a puericia ” in the “curia” of 
Adam de Bru’s. At fourteen the “ puer ” became a 
“domicel,” valet, “ garcio,’’ groom, or esciuire fshield- 
bearer) attendant on the lord’s body, chamber, stable^ 
or hall. To become a knight, to enter the “ tiro¬ 
cinium/’ he must be provided with lands and 
money; as a tyro he watches a whole night of 
j)ra\'er in church, before the initiation. If some of 
^these ceremonies came fia)m the church, it is equall)' 
noticeable that the church on the other hand loved 


to link the ecclesiastical order with the military ; both 
are a “ sjiirituale tirocinium commilitonum.” 

5. The high re[»utation of the Tem[>lars and Hos- 
j)itallers was dimmujj early.in H('nry II.’s time by 
their rivalry and cui)idity, on which Map comments 
severely. Both orders succeeded in amassing wealth, 
and they became the bankers of the kings of France 
and ICngland. The Hospitallers, supposed to be 
bf)und to poverty, are said by Matthew Baris to have 
held iy,ooo manors in 1244. The Templars had 
contrived P) modify the rule which made them 
dei)endent on their own exertions. Fach knight- 
brftther (frere chevalier) required at least one esquire 
for hi.s three horse.s, and there were also in attendance 
sergeant-brothers (freres sergeants), marshals to look 
after the armour, and others, who in their turn 
needed horses and esquires. The farming brothers 
(freres casaliers) looked after the estates, and the 
artisan brothers (freres de metier) worked in the 
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several departments of the smithy, saddlery, marshal- 
sea and wardrobe. The cha[)lain brothers performed 
the masses. The whole system of both orders, the 
Templars and Hospitallers, centred rather in ITance 
than in ICncland, and when in the thirteenth centiirv 
hostility to France began, both orders were the more 
critically regarded in ICngland. 

0 . As yet no charges of immoralit)- were levelled at 
the 'remj)lars, and evidence of the good or bad state 
of knightly morals is .somesvhat scant)". Faldwin, 
the aged archbishop of Canterbury, once a (.'istereian 
monk, but since that time not without o])|)ortunities 
of knowing and seeing the world, followed Richard I. 
t(j the crusade, aiul it is told that his di.sgust at 
the debaucheries of the crusade camp was a cause of 
his illness anti death. At the close of the period, 
Louis IX. com{)lained of the e^ablishment of loose 
women near In's tent, kept there by Willi.im Long- 
swortl, called carl of Salisbury. But the men of 
Henry H.’s time have won the jn'aise of so cautious 
an historian as .Stubbs, who pronounces it on the 
whole a time of social dcccnc)', though all were 
w’illing to bring the foulest charges against enemies. 
'I'luj .satirical literature is in the main decent, even 
refined as compared with the satire of a far later 
period. 

Any sudden death or illness was commonl)’ attri¬ 
buted to poi.soning; on perfectly frivolous grounds men 
of high character like Hubert de Burgh were freely 
charged with this odious crime. Yet .some slight 
improvement upon the barbaric brutality of the 
Norman period may be detected in this very fact. 
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An earlier n^eneration removed its enemies by vio¬ 
lence more direct than poison. The shock which 
the proposed mutilation of Arthur of Brittany gave 
to the feelings of a humane man is an indication of 
a change from the days of Henry I., a change that 
might at least protect from the extremes of violence 
those of very high position. But though Hubert 
de Burgh refused to gcnigc out the c}'es of Arthur, 
he did not hesitate to subject London citizens to 
mutilation. Indeed contact with ICastern forms 
of cruelty secins in scane directions to have in¬ 
creased men’s Ijrutalit)'. The cutting-off of the 
heads of enemies, to be sent by the cartload to 
the victor, a custom [)revalent in Ireland and 
Scotland, was according to (niibert de Nogent 
borrowed by the crusaders from the Turks. The 
author of Richard’s Itinerary flesci'ibes one of his 
battle-fields recking with blood, dismembered corpses 
ewrywhere, arms, hands, feet, heads lf)ppefl off and 
e\-es gouged out. The bodies which tliey had just 
dismembered "caused our men to stumble.” d'he 


shaft of King Richard’s lance shivered as if rotten 
with blood, and then brandishing his sword he 
thimdensl on, “ mowing di^wn .stiine, cutting ui) 
others, cleaving men from the top of the head to the 
teeth.” 


But in spite of all this bU)od-thirstincs.s in the 
battle-field, .such cold-heart cruelties as those of John 
were deemed a return to barbarous methods. The 


“leaden cope” with which he crushed a prisoner, 
slowly starving him to death, the awful fate of 
Matilda de Braose and her .son, provided with a 
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sheaf of corn and a piece of raw bacon during their 
confinement “ in diro ergastulo,” that they might 
face death the more slowly, the extraction of a 
Jew’s teeth, were deemed events worthy of remark. 
Henry III. at least kept*his prisoners alive: at the 
end of three years in the Tower Llewelyn complained 
that durincr all that time he had hafl no change of 

r> o 

dress or bedding. 

Terrible are some c)f the medimval descriptions of 
men’s fury. Of John it was said that his whole body 
became so contorted with rage as to be scarcely 
recognisable; and due to the general absence of 
emotional restraint are the evidences that these fierce 
people were easily moved to tears. The election of 
the treasurer of Henry HI. to the bishojiric of 
Coventry so deeply affected the staid exchequer 
officials that they all we])t at his departure, and had 
to be kissed one by one, with promises of continued 
affection. Kissing, like weeping, was a part of 
several medi;eval ceremonials. The lord must kiss 
his hijinager, and the que.stion whether or no the 
king would kiss an offending minister more than 
once agitated the public mind. The kiss of peace of 
ecclesiastical rite was likewise part of formal legal 
procedure between reconciled laymen. Simon de 
Montfort and Richard Karl of Cornwall, for example, 
formally c.xchanged the kiss. 

Characteristic of the knight’s conversation, 
especially, according to Gerald of Wale.s, that of the 
Engli.sh knights, was the oath by a part of God’s 
body used as an expletive. Each king had 
his favourite oath; William I.’s by the splen- 
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dour of God. John’s by God’s teeth, were each not 
a little indicative of the speaker’s character. Of 
jests, by far the most pleasing to men of learning, 
kings and courtiers alike, were puns. Of the good • 
old jest “ presents ” for “ presence ” {c.g., in the invita¬ 
tion to a wedding) Becket himself was guilty in its 
I'rench form. 

7. The baronial class still provided a f.iir share of 
the statesmen. 'I’he earl of Leicester, son of the earl 
who was Henry I.’s justici.ar, was justiciar to Henry 11 , 
and evidently a lawyer of note, for J(»hn of Salisbury 
quotes with approval his doctrines cai the subject of 
treason. It was the .same carl who used, when the 
days of his aclivit}^ were over, to recite Latin verses 
in jaaisc of monasticism. Of his early education 
.something has alread}’ been said, and through life he 
ranked with tlie lettered clerks. No le.ss distinguished 
were the Marshals, father aiifl son, whose history is 
knos\ n in great detail from a long I'rench epic by a 
poet in their service. Both were men capable of 
making great .sacrifices for the national good ; it is 
known of the father that he made himself personally 
responsible fur a payment o.'' ten thousand mark.s 
rather than that the c(juatry should bear the loss on 
a queen’s unpaid dowry. 

l’rf)minent too in this list must stand the name of 
Simon de Montfort, no untaught genius, but .something 
of a scholar, as well as a born statesman ; his scholar¬ 
ship is made manifest by the details of Grosseteste’s 
coriespondencc, yet of Simon’s early education nothing 
is known, as is too often the case in the story of 
the learned laity. His elder brother was a pupil of 
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a mathematician vvh(;m Roger Bacon praised highly. 
One of Simon’s correspondents was Adam Marsh, 
a I'ranciscan, selected by Simon and his wife as 
their confessor. To his penitents he addressed many 
I^atin letters, eviflently not intended for the pufjlic 
ear, scarcely for that even of the domestic clerk. It 
is notable that in writing to the perhaps less well- 
educated queen, the confessor generally used French. 
In Adam Marsh’s letters Simon is exhorted to 
reading, and references are made to books in Simon’s 
po.s.session. Simon dc Montfort chose wisely when 
he selected Grosseteste, bishop of Lincedn, as the 
teacher and trainer of his children ; their j^rogress in 
learning and manners is more than once referred It) 
in the Gro.ssetesle correspondence. 

Fvery baron kept his .staff of clerks and it is not 
easy at any time to say how' much of the sum total 
of reading and writing was e.xclusively clerkly. It is 
saitl for instance of Geoffrey de Mandeville (wdio died 
J166, a man of elegant speech and able in secular 
affairs, so his contemporaries thought), that he did 
not leave his son a single benefice “ to reward his 
clerks.” He had given them away to monasteries 
with too liberal a hand. William de Braose’s staff 
of scribes is mentioned by Gerald of Wales, who like¬ 
wise describes the scene that occurred when the clerk 
of Karl Raymond read his wife’s letter in public, a 
letter that was meant for the carl’s private hearing. 
The plot of several medimval romances hinged on an 
accident of this sort. 

That few of the barons who were not court officials 
knew any language besides Norman French is fairly 
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certain. William Karl of Arundel, sent on behalf of 
the king to the Tope to present the baronial view of 
the liecket controversy, matle an excellent French 
.'■•peech at the jjapal court, in which he exjilained that 
he and his fellow “illiterates” could not understand 
the episcopal Latinity. d’o secure good l^'ronch, 
(jervase of Tilbury says that many nobles .sent their 
children to h'rance to learn the language. 

Whereas in h'rance the names of those troubadeurs 
which ha\e survived can be shown to belong in large 
mca.sure to the families of the nobility, in Kngland 
the evidence t ven of a t.iste for I'rench romance 
"among the barons is somewhat scrappy. M.irie de 
Fi.ukc dedicatetl her h'rench rendering of an English 
.Esop which does her much crerlit, to a certain 
Count William, but whether this w'as William Eong- 
swa)rd, a bastard son of llenr)' 11 ., or William Count of 
I'landcM-s i.s uncertain. \'et that Marie’s works were 
current in I'mgland there can be no doubt. Again, 
11 ugh de Morville carried with him t(j Germany, when 
he ivas hostage for Richard I., a volume of romances 
which had gieat influence in spreading the Lancelot 
cw’cle : and a certain Luces “ de ( last,” lord C)f a castle 
near .Sali.sbur\^ translated into French the Tristan 
cj'cle. Gastard ne.ir Cor.sham, Wilts, may perhaps be 
the place in (juestion. Nor were these all who were 
at Henry II.’s court encouraged to like work. 

8 . What may be called the ministerial class occupies 
a pf>sition midway between the baronial and the eccle¬ 
siastical “estate.” As Barons of the Exchequer many 
entered the ranks of the baronage by another 
passage than that of birthright, and many were 
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rewarded with bishoprics who jicrhaps owed but a 
small part of their education to the church. The 
great school for the training of statesmen, judges and 
bishops, was the Exchequer. We may well believe 
that men who could master Exchequer arithmetic 
could master anything, and the teaching of tliis school 
passed from father to son in a chain of unbroken 
tradition. Nigel, bishop of Ely, himself ne[)hew of 
Roger of Salisbury, and a pljpil of Anselm of Laon, 
passed the traditions of the treasurership to his son 
Richard, bishoj) of London, author of a text-book on 
the Ivxchequer system. The Exchequer-trained 
Richard of Ilchestcr, judge and bishop of Winchester' 
who traversed lsuroj)e from end tf) end, used his 
practical skill as an organiser on the details, for 
instance, of the f)rovisioning of Joanna of Sicily’s 
household. The fellow to him is Geoffrey Ridel, 
born of good stock, archdeacon, or “ arch-devil,” of 
Thomas of Canterbury, whom he opposed ; a much 
travelled judge, yet likewise bishop of Ely and 
remembered there as a great builder. Such another 
was William of St. Mere Eglise, rewarded with 
Richard fitz Nigel’s bishopric. Such men could 
answer an Exchetjuer question more easily than 
one oiT the Canon, as men were wont to point out 
with grim amusement. 

'I'hc poet tells of Peter dcs Roches how skilful he 
was in counting, how good at revolving the roll of the 
king’s account, how lazy at turning the leaves of the 
Gospel, loving lucre more than Luke, the mark (of 
silver) more than Mark, the “ libra ” of money more 
than the “ Liber ” (Bible). 
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Hubert de J^urgh, who ajDpears first as an 
amba'^sador, then as king’s chamberlain, ought perluips 
also to be added to the group of administrators 
trained in the government offices, and tliat he j)roved 
himself in Henry IH.’.s day one ot the best, is most 
clearly uitnc‘^'"'d by the nature of the charges made 
against liiin when he fell. 

An ccjuidly prolific nursery of public officials was 
Hccket’s household, which as the trainer of Glanvillc 
passed on the trailition to Hubert Walter, archbishop 
of Canterbur\' and to Geoffrey fitz JVter, who like 
Hubert de Hurgli was one of the few self-made 
.men who kept to the secular path. He succeeded 
in rai.sing hini'-elf to the earUlom of h'ssex hv 
int'ans of a politic marriage. To Geoffrey fitz I’eter 
and to Hubert W’alter, archbishop, .soldier, builder, 
the country looked for government during much of 
Richard’s and [>art of John’s reign. Against the 
archbisht^p, we liave from Gerald of Wales accusa¬ 
tions of canine Latinity, but the charges, though most 
e.vplicit, wert; later withdrawn by that too hasty 
critic. 'I'he same charge however comes from another 
source, and a tru.stworthy one, namely William of 
Ni'U burgh, who relates that vvhen Hubert told 
Richard I. to say “ coram nos" not *'nobi.s,” Nonant 
bishop of Coventry told the king to stick to^is (wvn 
grammar for it was the better. The accusative with 
" coram’’ had the sanction of the Assize of North¬ 
ampton. 

This Nonant, an arch-plotter, was another of 
Recket’s pupils. He had been an amba.s.sador to 
Germany, and is said to have written a universal history 

13 
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now lost. His best remembered writing is a clever 
onslaught on his enemy Longchamp, who rose to be 
Richard I.’s viceroy through his connection with the 
household of the royal bastard Geoffrey, archbishoj) 
of York. Geoffrey, until late in life, was a type of 
the baronial ecclesiastic, devoting his leisure to 
hunting, hawking and military j)ursuits. The pope 
wrote of him that he neither ordained clergy, nor 
celebrated synod.'., nor blessed abbots, but used his 
office to present )'onths of bad character to benefices, 
and to wiekl the weapon of excommunication on his 
own behalf. Such was the master of Longcliamp, 
bishop of I'dy, who, as William of Newburgh sa)’s, 
was better known as the chancellor than as the 
bishop. Longchamp’s fame was injured by his 
extravagant airs, which sat ill on one whose grand¬ 
father, according to his enemy Noiiant, had guided 
the plough. Yet it was he who introduced the 
foreign custom of serving on the knee, and remem¬ 
bering the ploughman’s use of the goad, he jn icked on 
with a weapon the .sons of nobles who were care¬ 
less in serving. He boasted further that he was a 
despiser of things Engll^h, and this won him no 
favour when he went up and down England with a 
suite of r,ooo knights, devastating “like a flash of 
lightning.” The monasteries reckoned that a night’s 
visit from him cost them three years’.saving.s. It was 
his inability to speak Engli.sh that betrayed him when 
he disguised himself as a woman, in a green gown, 
instead of the priests “ hyacinth ” garb, in a cape with 
sleeves instead of a chasuble, a hood imstead of a 
mitre, a roll of cloth for {’flic upon hi.s arm instead of 
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his mathj)]c, aiul a huckster’s wand for a pastoral 
staff. To serve the tabic of this bishop-chancelhn- 
vlio often wore a coat of mail, Nonant says all the 
b.st beasts, birds and fishes were ordered. Not a churl 
who longed fur a field, a citizen for a lucrative post, a 
knight for an estate, a clerk for a benefice, a monk for 
an abbev, but must look to him. He exhausted the 
kingdom and did not leave to a man his girdle, to a 
woman her necklace, to a noblc-man his ring (things 
generallv e.xcuscd from the tax on moveables). 

Another of the opiionents of Lungchani}) as a novus 
homo Hugh de I’uiset, thegreat prmce-bisho[) of 
Durham, a great-grandson of William 1., the nephew 
and pupil of Henry of Jllois, bi.shop <T Winchester. 
He added to the cares of his bislu>pric a palatinati: 
and the justiciarship of a whole province. The 
villains of Auckland built, wherever he went hunting, 
his hunting hall. Go feet long, with chapel and kitchen 
to match. He delighted in castle-building, an art he 
had learnt from his uncle, and likewise he saw means 
to become a great shipmaster. His court like 
Henry H.’s was full of men of learning. 

Mail)' (jthers of the highest family found reward 
for their legal talents in the church, and to the judge- 
bishop it was often hard to decide which professional 

claim was dearest. It was this conflict of interests 

* 

which ffirced every ntan to find for him.self a com- 
j>romise between the claims of state and church, and 
made the rivalry less serious than the doctrinaires, 
whc3 had less at stake, ever sought to make it. The 
barons w'ho “ would not change the laws of England ” 
in favqur of the Canon Law of Rome, were .some of 
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them juflf;e-bishoj)S, wlio loved the national law they 
ministered in the lay courts more dearly than the law 
they ministered in the Court Christian. 

The makins; of judge-bishops was preferable 
perhaps to the making of warrior-bishops. Henry 
III., for all his piety, made plenty of both sorts. 
VVlien the monks of Winchester objected against the 
king's relative Aylmer do Valence, their bishop-elect, 
that he was “a man of blo(jd,” and preferred William 
cle Raleigh, the great judge, the king could only urge 
that the judge had killed more men with hi.s tongue 
than the elect of Valence with hi.s sword. 

Towards the close of the period there is an increase 
in the number of lawj'crs rising to a <]uasi-baronial 
position through the law alone, without the aid of the 
church. Martin I’aleshull, a judge who wore out his 
colleagues with his activit}', llracton, the great law- 
book writer (he was in deacon’s orders), Stephen cle 
Segrave, were rewarded by no bishoprics. If there was 
a measure of truth in the assertion of Gerald of W’ales 
that the unjjrincipled and covetous attach theinscdves 
to the court, and the ambitious to the public ofiices, 
yet by the overlapping of the professions, of the 
several orders of men, the progress of the ccnmtry 
was served. Not the church only, but the barotiage 
also, was a'b “ oj^en class,” in the great feudal sIkjw. 
One path upwards lay through the law. Judges were 
barons and barons were judges, a u.seful thing at a 
time when a “ tempus guerrte ” w’as still all too 
likely to necessitate the suspension of the courts of 
law, while some baronial malcontent was besieged 
and suppressed. There would be efforts to make. 
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anti “ conjurationes ” wlicncvcr a separation of interest 
was felt, but the moment for the recognition of a 
<■< >mmon interest uniting the nation into a “ cominuna” 
t*r many “communa; ” was approaching. 

9 . The strv’ngth of the fiM-ces required to over¬ 
come the elements of disunion in feudalism is best 


realised when the organisation of a great baron’s 
household is seen in detail. It was not merely such 
lordly j)er.son.s as the future King John, count of 
Mortain and lord of many Knglish counties, who 
could keep up a household stale exaeth parallel to 
that or* the king. For his Irish lordship he had his staff 
of ministers, his justiciar, chancellor, steward, butler, 
sheriffs, bailiffs, but so also had the lords in the palati¬ 
nates, which repeatetl in miniature the model of the 
kingfloin. And on a less regular system other groups 
of hereditary offices were held ; for instance, the 
archbishop of York had his hereditary constable, the 
abbot of Bury his steward, each rewarded originally 
by a tract of land in return for service. Every great 
household was thronged with young men in every 
stage of ripeness for the knightly degree, learning 
manners and defending the honour of the lord at 
whose cost they lived, in the field of tournament or 
of battle. The king it was said could claim for his 
liousehold the elde.-it son of a baron (f> serve till the 


age of knighthood, the archbishop of Canterbury the 
second, but the iircstige of these .schools of manners 
was so great that no dearth was ever feared, llecket's 
hou.sekceping wa.s siilendid, both as chancellor and 
as archbisliop. Whilst lie was chancellor he ate 
daily with earls and barons, had daily fresh straw in 
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winter, fern and rushes in summer, keeping the floors 
so clean tliat the fine clothes of the knights might not 
be soiled. To his care was given the young prince 
Henry, and it was for him to decide w’hcn the youth 
should be girt with the belt of knighthood. On the 
chancellor’s embassy to France the sons of nobles 
thronged his suite and the train of horses and carts 
required to carry his baggage, jict-animal.s, food and 
fiirtiiture has been described by his biographer in 
detail. 

As archbisht>p he gathered t(}his high table twenty 
“masters in w'isdoin,” setting the knights and courtly 
l)ersons at a separate table, to have their jiloasan- 
tries together undisturbed. Ilis tal)le was richly 
furnished with fair and varied dishes, of which he 
himself ate Vjut sjiaringly. A tithe of all the goods 
coming to the palace he sent to the hospital of 
St. Ik'irtholomew. 

Grosseteste, the son of a villain, was not behind 
Becket, the son of a burgess, in the influence he 
e.xercised through his houseludd, which was crowded 
w’ith “domicelli.” Henry 111 . once asked him how 
one of such humble birth could teach the young 
nobilitv so well, and he answered that he had learned 
the art in greater courts than th.at of the king of 
England, namel}% in his books of history. 

10. In spite of Henry II.’s new law w'hich allow'cd 
no one to build a castle or a “ domus defcn.sabilis ” 
without licence, the reigns of all the kings of this 
period were chronically disturbed by sieges of unruly 
subjects in their strong towers. But the greatest of 
the castles were now’ under the king’s castellans, who 
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were carefully chosen from his trusted supporters. 
For the subjiijration of Wale.s some 250 castles and 
castellets are reckoned to have been in existence by 
the end of Henry ll.’.s reign, and, in England, 657 
in all by nSp. Many of these had neither square 
nor shell keep, but consisted of earthworks such as 
Neckham has admirably described. 

If a casMc is to be decently built he says, it should 
be supiKn ted by a double foss or ditch. Nature may so 
strengthen the site that the mote is .seated on native 
rock If nature fails, a mote made of stone and 
cement may be raised. On the mote a “ fearful 
hedge ” should be erected of squared pales and 
pungent rushes. Within, the baily should occupy a 
wide space, and we may picture the three bailies of 
Ludlow Castle encircled with a double ditch as 
described in the romance of Fulk fitz Warin. Neckham 
directs that the foundation of the wall (if there is one 
—he writes to bring in words and transhite them 
into French, not tt) explain castle-building) sln)uld 
be weihletl to the soil, and the walls should be 
propped with buttresses. The top of the wall is to 
be flat and crenellated at regular distances, and 
brattices or machicolations should strengthen the tower 
(keeji), and on the brattices (wooflen galleries) hurdles 
should be placed whence to throw stones. Ihu' a siege 
he recommends a ])rovision of corn, wine, bacon, salt- 
meat, spices, puddings, mutton, beef, pork, vegetables, 
and adds “ take care of the well.” The necessaiy 
munitions of war which he names are lances, 
catapults, arbalasts and mangenons (used to dis¬ 
charge bolts and stones), knotty clubs or maces, and 
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“machines of war.” There should be palfreys and 
destriers (war-horses') for knights to ritle, and rouiice^^s 
for the Serjeants and “ribalds” or^ hired soldiery. 
Musical instruments should be added, to excite martial 
enthusiasm. 

The castle prisons should be divided into cells 
where men can be kcj)t bound with iron manacles. 
In the granary, there should be necessaries; in the 
courtyard, poultry of all sorts ; in the stables, cribs, 
carts and harness. The Jiccount left oflhe long siege 
of Bedford castle in Henry IIl.’s reign describes a 
castle divided into bailies and provided and pro¬ 
tected much as Ncckhain directs. But not every 
lord owned a castic, and so great a man as Geoffrey 
fitz Peter had to sue for leave to strengthen (“firmare”) 
his house. These licences were freely sold by 
John. 

The maiKJi'diouse is described in detail by Neck- 
ham, with its ])ublic court (curia) and more private 
yard (chors) which was used as a poultry-run, and was 
not entirely enclosed. The in’incipal covered building 
was the hall, which might be as grand an erection as 
that of Walkelm de Ferrers lunv standing at Oakham, 
built c. 1180, or a much ruder temporary building. 
The halls that rt:main arc on the plan v{ our college 
lialls. 'On the walls of the hall there might already 
be tapestry, such as Marie de I'rance tells of in her 
Kliduc romance. Ncckliam describes too the hall- 
porch, the columns, the “specularia” (luvers or 
smoke-openings), the roof of “shingle” (wooden 
tiles), or of reed-thatch. 

For the "camera” or more private rooms Neckham 
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Sc'iys there should be curtains on the party walls to 
avoid flics and spiders ; from columns should hang 
tapets and shaloons (quilts made at Chalons) ; a chair 
should be near the bed and a footstool ; the bed is 
elaborately described, the embroidered quilt with a 
bolster, then a striped cloth with the pillows, then 
sheets of silk or bis (fur) or linen; then a cover of 
green silk (vert say) edged with fur of cat, beaver, or 
sable,--a truly royal bed. 


hi tlie camera was the inevit;ible “|)erch” which 
.served a double purpose as clolhcs-peg and falcons’ 
sleeping place. On it Neckham would hang both 
women’s and men’s clothe.s. The dormitory [)erches” 
are siioken of in the rule of the canons and nuns of 
Scmjjringham. 

The prevalent idea of the extreme rudeness of 
twelfth and thirteenth century life may be somewhat 
exaggerated. Jlot-water heating for the women’s 
apartment is mentioned by Kegmald of Ourhani. 
Great lords did not as a regular thing sleej) in foul 
straw or without taking their clothes off: there w'cre 
beds and bedclothes e\'en in poor house.s. The law 
required of every man who had excused himself from 
apjjcarance in court on account of illness that he 
should be “in bed and with his breeches off.” 

Neckham’s list of kitchen utensils contains a very 
complete “ batterie de cuisine ’’; and it gives a notion 
of mediaeval organisation to c^bserve that the enormous 
consumption of poultry required a special place for the 
washing and removing of entrails. For pantry and 
cellar he has likewise full lists of requisites. Mis drinks 
are beer, must (new wine), claret, nectar, piment (spiced 
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drink), mead, ydromel (beer-wort), perry, red wine, 
Auvergne wine, clove wine. I'rom hi.s list of flowcr.s, 
fruits and hcrb.s fi)r the garden, no conclusions can be 
drawn as to the state of horticulture in England 
c. 1200. It is merely a list r)f all the plant-names of 
which he has ever heard. He expects the garden to 
grow' jiomegranates, lemons, oranges, dates, figs, and 
white pe[)per; more suitable to the climate are his 
lettuce, cress, jieonies, onions, leeks, garlic, pumpkin, 
shalot, cucumber, pc>ppy, daffodil, beet, .sornd, mallow, 
mu.stard, horehound, medlar, cpiince, w'arden-tree, 
peach, and [lears of St, Reole. 

11. Of the lives of women, outside nunneries and 
outside courts, there is little recorded. There 
mav however be .some significance in the fact that 


Grosseteste ad'dressed his French rules for the manage¬ 


ment of a great household and great estate to a 
w idow, and that he seems to make her answerable 
for much. IIis small volume of advice on manorial 
faiming was written in 12.40-i for Margaret, widow 
of John de l..a(;)-, earl of Lincoln, possibly at her 
ret] nest. 

He recommends that the king’s writ should be 
bought to enriuire by a jury of twelve men into the 
extent of the "foreign ” lands -those not farmed by 
the countess herself, but let, in return for rents or 
.s(.>rvic('s. 1 laving ascertained the term.s f)f these leases, 

she herself should keep one cojjy of the “ extent ” 
roll, her steward another. She .should know the 
acreage of all her manors, and whether they are 
ade'piately stocked wdth ploughs. To calculate the 
store of grain, the eighth sheaf of each sort should be 
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heaped at the door of the grange, threshed and 
measured, and from the result the total may be 
calculated. The most trusty of the household 
sIkjuIcI watch the loailing of the corn. The steward 
decides what measure of grain must be kept for seed- 
corn ; and what remains is assigned for the household 
expenses in bread and beer : as against so many 
quarters of “dispensable” (household) bread, so 
many should be allotted to alms. In reckoning for 
the beer brewing, the weekly brewings of the past 
will be the best guide. 

The charge of kitchen, cellar, wardrobe, wages, 
must be reckoned for and subtracted, if the money- 
rents will not cover them; but if rent will pay these 
heavy charges, it is best to keep the corn until it can 
be sold at the best jirofit. Clearly ‘it was in the 
Ijower of few but capitalists and jirofcssed corn-dealers 
to hold uji their store of grain. The granges shouhl 
be locked and sealed till threshing time comes and 
only opened when the lady’s letters give authority. 
The straw of the corn that has been sold should be 
kept for strewing the sheepfold dail)-, and making 
manure in the court} ard : it is worth half as much 
as the grain. 

At Michaelmas the lady should plan out her 
sojourns for the )'ear, arranging to sj)end so m.iny 
weeks on each estate according to the .seasons and the 
convenience of the country in fish and flesh : nowhere 
should she stay till the manor is in debt, but always 
leave a margin for the increa.se of .stock, and to p.ay 
for wines, robes, wax, etc. Wines, wax and wardiaflje 
should be bought at two seasons: Boston fair is the 
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best for the Eastern estates, Southampton fair for the 
Winchester, Bristol for the Somerset estates. St. Ives 
is the best cloth fair. 

Turning to the hou.schold, Grosseteste urges the 
countess to exhort to religion, to seek out the clis- 
lo}’al servant;;, the filth}" in person, the greedy and 
the drunken, and turn them away. She should sec 
the food that is given in alms faithfully gathered and 
distributed, not sent from the table to the grooms, or 
carried off b}" the untrustworthy ; an orderly division 
among the poor, with personal supervision is most 
to be commended. Monastic charity, it may be 
observed, was by no means the only form of 
media.'val charity. Every great household was 
bound to give alms, and even small households 
kept the alms-scuttle, a custom specially urged on 
citizens and burgesses by a famous French preacher 
visiting Ivngland c, 1200. 

The countess is urged to watch the manners of 
household servants, and see that porters, ushers, and 
marshals are courteous towards guests, lay and clerk. 
She should require her liveried knights and gentle¬ 
men to be careful of their dress ; at meals and in 
her presence they should wear only what is clean and 
decent, not old “ tabards ” (.sleeveless coats), dirty 
“ herigaudz” (cloaks), and “counterfeit courtepies” 
(pea-jackets). Her “ fraunchc mesnec,” or free house¬ 
hold servants, are to be evenly distributed at meals 
among the guests, and when they are seated, the 
crowd of grooms or serving-men are to come in in 
an orderly way, and sit and rise together, and avoid 
quarrelling at meals. Grosseteste recommends that 
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the household should seldom or never be allowed 
to leave and go home (ov holidays. 

The pantler with bread and the butler with the cup 
should come before the high table “ foot by foot ” 
before grace ; valets should be assigned to serve the 
two side-tables with drink, and vessels with beer 
should be under, lujt on, the talde. Wine should 
be on the table, exce[)t on the dais, where, just in 
front of tlie countess, it .should be under the table. 
From her own di.sh at the high-table she should 
help her guests. 'J’hc household is served with two 
“ meats,” large and full, to increase the alms, and two 
“entremets,” also full, for all the “ fraiinche mesnee.” 
At su}>pcr one mess of a lighter kind, entremets, and 
cheese suffice ; strangers may have more if necessary. 
Suppers and dinners out of hall should be forbidden : 
meals in private r^ioms lead to waste, and do no 
honour to lord or lady. The countess should sit in 
the middle of the high-table, whence .'-he may best 
oversee all, the service and the faults. Her aim 
should be to excite fear and reverence. 

The masterful men of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries could not fail to find in their women- 
kind s(jmc of a kindred s])irit. Richenda, the 
sister of Longchamj}, wife of the constable of 
Dover castle, far exceeded her husband’s zeal in 
command. She is said to have wished “to burn 
London if lier brother the Chancellor ordered it.” 
She was skilful enough to direct the capture of 
Geoffrey, archbishop of York (that secular arch¬ 
bishop tt) whom reference has already been made), 
and the weaj)ons of excommunication were blunted 
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when used against her. Such another was Nicholaia 
the wife of Gerard de Camvile, whose virile defence of 
Lincoln Castle wa.s everyone’s admiration, in I191, 
and again in 1216 and in 1217, when she was an old 
woman. 


In INTarie d' I'rance, who, there can be little doubt, 
wa.s Marie de Compiegne mentioned in lhe“ Evangilc 
as h'ames,” literature claims a bright particular star, 
who shines alone in the firmament as a romance 


writer of the early thirteenth century. It is only 
by a happy accident that her name and sex arc 
known, for almost tlie onlj' record of her existence 
is her own works. Such a story as the I'Lliduc, 
told as she tells it, puts her among the immortaks. 

Dr. .Stubbs, the historian, has noticed the increased 


interest which women w'cre beginning to take in his¬ 
tory at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
'I'he ladies, left at home while their husbands 


wandered on crusades or in search of adventure, 
pa.sscd their leisure, with their households, in song 
and anecdote, as is shown by the story t)f Lla, 
Countess of Salisbury (afterwards Abbess of Lacock), 
who had been married at the age of eleven to the 
bastard half-brother of Richard 1 ., William Long- 
sword, aged forty-seven, the patron, as is generally 
suppo.sed, of Marie de h'rance. 

The corresijondcnce of Adam Marsh with Eleanor, 
the wife of De Montfort, and with Senchia, the wife 
of Earl Richard of Cornwall, and indeed the whole of 
the E'ranciscan movement, of which this corre.spon- 
dcnce repiesents one aspect only, may be taken to 
indicate that lay women of the highest rank were 
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somewhat better cclucatccl, and were rejjarded as of 
more social im])ortancc, than in the Norman jjcriod. 

Typical no doubt of the feminine cjualitics valued 
in feudal times was the example of the Karl of 
Leicester's prudent wife, whose foresight is com¬ 
mended by a chronicler (1165). liy timely gifts of 
many yards of fine Reims linen sent to the king, to 
make shirts, she looked to provide better marriages 
for her numerous children. The object which the 
C'fjuntess of Chester and her mother had in view 
when they sent to the archbishop cheeses made from 
the milk of their tame deer is not recorded. 

The woman of a studious turn of mind could find 
satisfaction for her tastes if she entered religion, and 
in the twelfth century such men as Gilbert of .Sein- 
pringham atid Hugh of Lincoln did something to 
counteract the teaching of those of the I'athers who 
saw in every woman l^A-e the temptress. Gilbert of 
ScjnjM'ingham e.xcrcised his good influence on behalf 
of the female religious. Hugh of Lincoln went 
further ; he admitted widows to his table, taught 
them, and did not fear to make outward demon¬ 
stration of his affection for his fricMid.s, lie loved 
to .sa)’, “ Jnu sure, God, who w^as not ashamed to be 
born of woman, loved the female .sex. The mag¬ 
nificent and truly worthy privilege is theirs, for 
whereas no man may call himself Father of God, it 
\vas given to a w oman to be a parent of God.” Very 
different was the tone of the learned John of Salis¬ 
bury, and the spiteful Gerald of Whales, who cite all the 
opprobrious language they can find in the Fathers to 
bting oblocjuy upon the opposite sex. The liorrors 
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of marriage as dcjiicted hy Jolm of Salisbury would 
frighten all men into cclibac}-. In over}' bargain, 
save tliat of marriage, he urges, ) ou may inspect the 
gf'ods minutely ; only a wife must be bought as a pig 
in a pf)Ut‘. A modern critic might comment that the 
Church, b)- the facilities which allowed the “nullifi¬ 
cation” of inariiagcs, did not keep men very strictly 
to the bargain. Such doctrines as those of John of 
Salisbury coukl not of course be jiromulgalcd frrim 
tlie pulpit to a mixed c(*ngregation. The old ICnglish 
homilist distinguishes, but has most tt) say of those 
“yellow frogs” whom he lakes as emblems of the 
women who wear saffovn-coloured clothes, and powder 
tlieir faces with “blaunchet” to seduce men. '1 hese 
arc the devil’s mouse trap, their ornaments the 
treficherous cheese, 



SKAI, OF AVlCl.A UF, MOKVU.I.A, WUFE OF THE 
CONSTA1U.K OF SCOTI.ANl), C. II76. .SHUW'ING 
IIEK HANGING .SI.KF.VUS AN’O HAWK, 
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TMK CWVKCW AND T[JK J\H)NASTKRU:S 


I. )l(.*riiv II. uihI lU'cKi t — 2 . IIcmy Ill. a', a ]iap:i] waul, and papal 
3. in Iho inoiuistic spin! 4. Acoonni-iulls uf 

al)lieys—5. ArchilocUnc and llio —6. Nuniicric'*. 

1. Till-: spk'iiclifl scries of records which the bio- 
^n’aphcrs of Becket preserved for posterih' ^i^ivcs a 
marvellous insij^hl into ceitain aspects of mcdiieval 
thoiif^ht, and, thouipi thi- \\'ork of his supj)orters, in 
it appear the writini;s of his enemies. lake Anselm, 
liecket formed no party of supporters among' the 
JCnglish bishoi)s: like Anselm he was nf) diplo¬ 
matist, made more extreme claims for the (.'luirch 
than the Ik)])e himself was prejjared to back, and 
neglected to allow for the awkwardness tjf the J’ope’s 
jjolitical [)osition ; but, inilike Anselm, he was a man 
of ‘‘violent and worldly spirit," to tjuote the w'ords 
of Dr. Stubbs, and was judged at times, even b)- his 
admiring servants, “a little too sharj).’’ Ilis oppo- 
nei>t I'oliot, in urging him to climb down from his 
lofty and imj)! acticablc position, said that if Zaccharus 
had refused to come down from the .sj’camore, he 
would never have entertained Clnist at his huu^-e, 
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anti like a ^oocl many of Follot’s shafts, this one 
probably hit the mark. 

Henry II. attcm[)tcd to .secure that an accused 
clerk should be first charged in the temporal court; 
then, if he plca-'^erl his orders, tried p’n the ecclesia.s- 
tical forum • and then, if convicted and degraded 
fiom hi.s orders by the church authoritj', he was 
to be .sentenced to the layman’s j)nnishmeiit (death 
or mutilation) in the lay court, lleckct urged that 
this was to “ draw clerks to secular judgments,” and 
to judge a man twice for the same ulTencc, two prin- 
c ij)les obno.vious to the caiuni law, as it had b}’this 
time been built up on a riekett)' structure of te.xts. 
lint 1 lenry claimetl that his scheme was a return to 
"ancient custom,” and a.s the points at issue; were 
historically disputable', both sieles [)roceeded to 
manipulate the evidence. 

After attempting to give a (jualified con.sent 
"saving his order,” which should ne)t be binding, 
em any point ejf ecclesiastical law which coulel be 
raiseel again, llecket ultimately gave a vague verbal 
agr«;ement. Ihit when tKe “constitutions ” were fully 
drafted, anel he saw more clear])’ whither he had been 
led, he repenteel and elid penance, and suspended 
himself from the office of the altar. 


'fhe hope agreed to absolve him though not in 
terms that were vvlujlly clear or encouraging, for 
Henry’s alliance was at the moment a political 
necessity. The king then took up fresh ground, 
and summoned Becket for trial, as a baron, on a 
number of charges. Like William I., he sought 
to make good his hold over his tenants-in-chief, 
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lay or clerk, throuq^h their baronies. The church- 
dcfcnder.s contended that here a spiritual son was 
judqinq a spiritual father, a subject his archbishoj>, 
a sheep his shepherd. In the kinq, says fitzStephen, 
it is a greater Jhing that he is God’s .sheep than 
that he is king. In Thomas it is greater tliat ho 

o o 

is vicar of Christ than that he is Henry’s baron. 
Again, his “ pesscssicjn,” his barony, is not his but 
the Church’s. It zms secular; but, given to Ciod, it is 
made ecclesiastical. Its .secularity is absorbed by the 
new title of divine right. Thus neither by reason of 
his iierson, nor by reason of his possession, ought he 
to be adjudged to the judgment of the King’s Court. 
An archbishop can be judged only by the I’ojk', the 
Pope only by Gt)d. To find a path through this 
“inextricable labyrinth,” as John of Salisburj' calls 
it, was a task that the luedia'val mind, having created 
the labyrinth, was not unfitted to accompli.sh. The 
jiroblem was evaded by a .scries of more or leis false 
analogies, and there was scope for jilenty of mental 
jugglery on both sides. Feudal doctrine was after 
all as fanciful in its way a.s'the doctrine of the Two 
Swords. At one moment Bccket might take a stand 
on the dctctrine that his Christchurch property was 
“ patrimonium crucifixi,” and defy his earthly lord 
to lay hands upon it. From another point of view 
it might be of the utmost moment to lay stress on 
the baronial character of the fee, a.s many a bishop 
and abbot found. If on the one hand the arch- 


bi.shoj) thought well to believe that Christ was judged 
in his person, on the other he was not prepared to 
cancel all ties with the state. The archbishop 
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solemn]}' did homage when he recei\ed his est.ite. 
15 ul Henry likewise was not in a logical position. 
Ile was willing in his turn to get from the Church 
what it had to give. He too made a[>i)eals to 
Rome, and liKc Richard I. could use the weapon 
of excommunic ilion “as far as a king can.” Gerald 
of Wales had heard the term “spiritual baronies” 
objected to in the lecturc-room, but Henry had no 
reason to object to the term or what it signified. 
He liad the bisho{>s on his side; and he fully apfire- 
dated the advantages of ceremonial religion. As he 
was the strongest power in l'airoj)e, the Pope couUl 
not treat him as an enemy, but must acce|)t in him 
one of the C'hurch’s most loyal son.s. The idea ol 
pitting him.self against the ecclesiastical pc:)wer 
wherever it rivalled his own was not in Henry’s 
mind, neither was it in the mind of any of his 
contcm])oraries. 'I'o desert the Pt)pe was merely to 
adhere to the anti-])0[)e. 

To Recket’s party the king seemed a tyrannical 
Pharaoh, a violator of the rights of the church ; to 
the b.irons Pocket seemed a perjurer :ind a traitf)r, 
continually intriguing with the king’s political 
enemies. Pocket’s flight fiom Rngland expf>.scd 
him to ridicule; Henry’s persecution of Becket’s 
rel.itives exiiosed him to oblo(]u\'. Both sides were 
guilt}', the fine of ecclesiastical, tlv other of secular 
tiickery--- 

“ Dc 111 trichcrie que eurt 
Kn rune c cn 1 autre curt." 


I'he pertinacity of both parties through many 
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years excited j^eneral interest in the theme, and 
politically it had j^rcat influence on Henry’s conti¬ 
nental alliances. 

liccket was fond of jointing out to his enemies 
among the English bishops that, in oj)posing him, 
they were opposing their own interests. The ser¬ 
vice of self-interest certainly cannot be laid to the 
charge of the bishops who opposed Becket, as it 
could in the case of those wlio opjtoscd Anselm. 
What William of Newburgh and Foliot have written 
j)rove.s that their position was the result of convic¬ 
tion. In the joint letter from the English bishops 
written to lii'ckct in 1 iGC—a letter which Becket 
was no doubt right in ascribing to Eoliot’s pen, 
I''oliot argues that Becket, not the king, is the enemy 
(jf the church, for he endangers the church’s peace by 
seeking to hinder a king who i.s “ apj)ointed king by 
the Lord ” frean making arrangements for its peace. 
Becket replies that the rights of the monarchy and 
of the church must not be confounded ; “ one of 
them derives authority from the other.” John of 
Salisbury, writing to |)raise Becket for this letter, 
says, however, “I do not place much reliance on 
the court of Rome whose necessities and conduct I 
now see through.'’ The Pope is holy, and so is one 
of the cardinals, but their necessities are .so great 
that the Pope is driven to use his prerogative to 
obtain what may benefit the State but cannot 
benefit religion. “ Presents will have their weight, 
and the givers will expect .something in return.” 
Becket’s opinion of the Roman court, which was 
the source of all authority in his view, was the 
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same. In the court of Rome tlie Lord’s side is 
al\\’a)'s sacrificed. “ liarabbas escapes and Christ 
is slain ” : so he sa\'s, and he Iiad every reason to 
1 ' now. 


When a compromise was at last sugs^estcd, Beckct 
still cluiv^ to tacit re.servalions under the [ihrasc 
“ sa\-ing (iod's houDur.” At the meotiuo' to settle the 
terms of peace, which all desiretl save IL'cUet (so he 
was plainly told], French, luiglLh, Normans, Breton.s, 
I’oitevins, nobles and bishops, alike ur^cfl him to 
suppress " that little worfi ” (the aforesaid reservation), 


aufi “as a victim bi-fore the e.veeutioncrs ” he N’ielded. 


Beeket’s assassination started an enormous cult for 


his wonder-workiim relies but none for his ideas. Of 
him and his two successors in the see of Canterbury 
it was said, that w here Thomas was anj^ny when the 
Church was wionged, and would avenj^e the offence, 
Richanl was even moi'e indij^nant, but sought no 
vengeance, while Jkildwin dared not even make it 
know 11 that he wars angry. All three were archbishops 
rather than ro}’al ministers, yet it was said that 
whereas TlKunas w'ould first visit the court, Richard 


first visited the grange. Ikildwin the church. Their 
succe'.v>is again, Hubert Walter and Stc^phen 
Langton, were too much absorbed in the government 
of the country, too much masters of the machine, to 
be disturbed by the cpicstions that troubled Beckct. 
'Idle best of the bishop.s were in their turn too much 
absorbed in seeking first to remedy the abuses of the 
Church to seek to aggrandise its power. St. Hugh 
of [..incoln speaks with no cordiality of St. Thomas, 
and records that he took money for penances. 
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A period th:il bej^ins with IVcbct and ends with 
Grosseteste was one of growth and change. In spite 
of Henry II.’s utter humiliation after Bechet’s murder, 
no iMiglish ecclesiastic ever contended for the 
hierarchical position in terms so uncompromising 
as those used by Bechet and John of Salisbury. 
“ Benefit of clergy ” becomes indeed a wcll-estab- 
li.shcd abuse in I'.nglish law, yet even the humiliated 
Henry could ])rotect his I'orest Law from the 
encroachments of “benefil.” He bid.s his men lay 
hands on clerhs guilt}'of forest trespass: “I myself 
will bo your warrant.” When King John and the 
Boi^e were at loggerheads, an abbot of St. Alban’s 
chose to obey God (the Ih^je) rather than man (the 
hing}, but most men preferred to circumvent the issue 
b}' putting it less crudel)’. 

2. In Grosseteste’s time England hnew what govern- 
ment b\'the court of Koine involved. The effect of 
John’s feudal subjection to the Pope, not realised at 
first, was felt when Henry HI., a minor, became a 
jjapal ward. In Bracton’s words, the legate was 
“(juasi tuUn" dumini regis et custos regni.” 

The new disputes that arose were not over the 


delimitation of the spiritual and temporal s^iheres, but 
disjiute-^ between sjjiritual persons on questions of 
finance. The cr)’ was raised b)" clergy, monks and 
bishops against excessive [)apal taxation, as the chief 
among their griev.inces,aud secondly ag.iinst the })olicy 
of “ providing" for Italian clerks by means of English 
benefices. The J’ope, with candour, acknowledged 
"the old .scandal and di.sgrace of the Roman church, 
its avarice, the root of all eviks,”and urged that justice 
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would bu obtainable in Rome without ^jifts if only the 
papal needs were ade([uatel)' supplied as they uould 
be if his demands were conceded, lh.it the nccessitv 
for contributing large sums for crusades that did not 
take place, and for filling the papal exchequer so full 
as to relieve its ministers from all temptation, was not 
obvious in Itngland, and the s[)irit (if resistance rose 
as high as unquestioning acceptance of the papal 
supremacy would permit. Grosseteste, bishoji of 
I-inc(jln, driven by the difficult logic of his jiosition to 
take refuge in paradox, writes, “ fideliter ct obedienter 
non obedio, contradico ct rcbcllo," but hound it easier 
to be paradoxical in word than in act. In vain men 
jiointed out to the. I’ope that his control of all 
bcnefii'es paitook Ics.s of the nature of ,<'i feudal 
dominion or proprietorship than of a trusteeship of 
care and jirotection ; in vain it was urged that the 
clerks, who could scaicely ].>rovide their daily food, 
who weie threatened with famine if crojis failed, who 
were looked to for help b)' the poor and by travcller.s, 
ought not to be compelled to contribute to pajial 
needs. Remonstrance was vain, for the only appeal 
against the Pojie lay to the Pope, and, as judge in his 
own cause, his verdict was a foregone conclusion. 

'file secularisation of episcopal offices which had 
had mischievous results on church discipline in 
Ilenr)' II.'s time, when the jiaiiae)- was politically 
feeble, was not changed when the jiapacy’s control 
over tlu' church in England was ab.solule. I'here 
were of course exceptions to the general j)rinci[)le, in 
the reign of Henry III., as in that of Henry II. 
Henry 11. selected a Hugh ol Lincoln, a Baldwin of 
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('antcrbury, and in Henry IIl.’s reign the church 
coiikl boast a (irosseteste, a St. Edmund, a St. 
Ricliard. 

Personal sanctity was strong as ever to hold its 
uwn. Itx'communication when uttered b)' a St. 
Hugh no one dared to face; uttered b)- a Herbert 
bishop of Salisbury (Richard of Ilchester’s son) it 
was disregarded. Hugh Cf)uld force Richard I. to a 
reconciliation by simply laying hold of him by his 
clothes. Herbci't heid to jiay heavily for a return to 
favour. 

3. In the hisloiy of monasticism the century 1 150- 
1250 was not one of steady growth ; in some resi)ecls 
it is fair to take 1200 as beginning th(‘ ebb in the 
monastic tide. Not that there was a decided check 
in the number of new houses, though the 157 creations 
tjf Henry Ill.’s long reign are few compared with 
those of the jireceding generation ; the change is 
rather a change in the mona'-tic spirit. 'I'he best 
houses, however well the numbers were kc[)t u[) (and 
Christchurch still had its igo, Wkiverley its 70 monks 
and 120 (.onvc!si), now appear less ob\ iously centres of 
s|)iritual and learned life, than fine hostelries for the 
entertainment of guests, places where clever managers 
of estates were trained, where scribes multiplied 
copies of books but did not write many new ones. 
The new Franciscan and Dominican movements drew 
into other channels the loftier spirits, the most 
learned mini. 

The iteccssity for colleges wdiere secular clergy 
could be trained pres.sed urgently, and wherever a 
bishop whose cathedral chapter consisted of monks 
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tried to divert [lart of the eiKlowinent to this object, 
he rekindled to the fiercest name the old hate of the 
rec^ular for the secular. As the country developed a 
national and a measure of anli-pa|)al feeling, the 
monasteries grew more papal, for the [lajiacy had 
ever looked lo the monks to sup[)ort it against 
the episcopacy, and by granting exemption from 
episcopal visitation had brought some of the largest 
directly under its own management. To the monks 
everv change suggested in aid of the seculars 

^ o o o 

was viewed as a “ thin end of the wedge ” for a 
general substitution of seculars ftr regulars: Roman 
cardinals it was said were offered the new secular 
canonries as a biibc fir their sujiport. The monks 
were still sufficiently popular to make their cry 
heard: but their success only led to a more open 
litigiousness, to a more habitual firging of charters, a 
mort: uirek'^s banch'ing to and fro betu'cen ecclesi- 
astics of anathem.is and excommunicatiuns, a more 
stead)' flow' of costly appeals to Rome. The ablxiV of 
St. Alban’s, in so secular a matter as a claim for 
waste drine to a w'ood, sought first the weapon of 
ecclesiastical excommunication. The bishop hesitated 
to use it, and the abbot then looked to the king's 
court for right. In a dispute with an earl about the 
cell at Wymondham, the abbot hastil)'“ confugit ad 
ecclesiasticae justiciac remedium” ; the earl was cited 
and anathema thieatened. Ultimately terms were 
agreed on, fn* which the abVjot, the jilaintiff, it is 
surprising U) hear, was jirejiared to [lay. Far more 
lengthy were many of the more famous church causejl, 
the suit of Geoffrey archbishop of York against his 
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clergy, the suits of bi.shoj)s or abbots against their 
monks. 'Fhe monastic annals of the thirteenth 
century, with some notable e.\.ccptions, become bulky 
records of litigation. On the other hand questions of 
ecclesiastical procedure raised such fierce flames that 
to settle them, ecclesiastical men more readily resorted 
to fisticuffs than to the law. 

In strangest contrast with this inten.sely .secular 
spirit are the [iretensions to a privileged dominion 
^vbi(-b, if not founded on aiul sancti<jned bv the old 
ideals, .seem baseless indeed. At Wkiverley a shoe¬ 
maker was arrested for homicide whilst on the sacrerl 
ground of the monastic shoe-factory. The cry was 
raised by the monks, “Our places are as free as 
altars ” ; none might bi' bound and taken in their 
abbe}’s, even on their farms, or there would be no 
distinction b..'tween secular and religious placc.s. “ Our 
places will be trodrlon underfoot like a cit}'- market.” 
The peace of the Church and of holy religion had 
been disturbed by this arrest, and the homicide was 
restored “to the honour of the order of theabber’”: 
the bailiff who had arrested him w.is publicly whijjpcd 
bv a dean and a vicar. 

0 

It cannot be established against the followers of 
the Ijcnedictine rule that they were well-fed and 
gluttonous in the thirteenth centur\'. Gerald of 
\\'ales has given indeed a most a])petising descrijj- 
tion of the e.xcellent cookerj' at St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbiuv, of the delicate condiments and varied 
sauce"’, but it is (jf courses of Jis/i alone that he speaks. 
'I'o withhold from meat in the ICnglish climate is 
perhaps as much as ought to be required of an 
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ascetic. Gerald’s list of drinks is also a fairly Inimhle 
one as Inter notions went, j le was shocked at their 
having cider, piment (spiced drink), claret, new wine 
or “ must,” mead, mulberry wine, and ito beer, 
althouj^h as he oliserves, Kentish beer was the best. 
The Benedictine rule beint; drafted for Italians 
alk)wc<l wine but not flesh-meat. 1^'or northern 
climates it mi^ht have been better had the rule been 
invcrtefl. Too often .some kind visitor takins.^ com¬ 
passion on the weakness of the convent drink, ‘’ave 
manors to pa\’ for better ; others would add more for 
the same ])urpose, and the conservatism of the monks, 
stron;:^ always, .and not least strong where driid< was 
concerned, would j)revent any diminution of the 
cellarer’s swollen fund, with a view to increasinu an 
almoner’s attenuated fund. 

v\t .St. Alb.an’s the iliet seems to have been really 
severe. It was an innovation there in the thirteenth 
century to .allow the sick in the infirmary to have 
meat. It is clear from the detailed custumals of 
Abinodon anrl hivesliam that mutton and beef 
were not eaten in their refectories, but bacon was 
generally consumed, and all kinds of fat. At 
W'acerk'v {)rior and ci'llarer were de[)o.sed for f^iving 
meat at the dedication feast, ;is also for allowing the 
queen to *'pernoctate ” there against the rule, when 
her eldest son was attacked by sudden illne.ss. To 
the lasting honour of the monks of .St. Alban’s it is 
recorded that for fifteen years they willingly gave up 
wine to help the building fund ; in their turn, the 
ICvesham monks went hungry, cold and thirsty to 
carry on their litigation for independence from the 
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bishop of Worcester’s visitation. However, in the 
twelfth century a suggestion that the Bury monks 
should drop their “ pittances ” or extras in food and 
drink, to aid tlie monastic funds, was ill-received, and 
such asceticism as Archbishop Theobald tried to 
force on the Christchurch monks led to scenes of 
violence even in his day, and at a later time could 
never have been suggested, lie proposed to exclude 
all but the poorest guests and to feed the monks on 
coarse bread and vegetables—one loaf between two. 
Ill the thirteenth century the monasteries were as a 
rule abandoning the sterner asceticism ; if the house 
were rich, the monks fared well mi a liberal diet 
arranged to coin[)romise the meat difficulty, d'he 
decencies of life, order and cleanliness, were (jbserv'ed : 


of verminous saints, other than poor hermits, Becket 
was perha[)S the last s[)eciincn. 

To the (.‘\'e of Richard I., lu.xury was the leading 
fault of the Benedictines, and as their freijuent guest 
he may often have had occasion to feel grateful for it. 
Pride he sets clown as the vice of the Teinjilars, and 
cupidity that of the Cistercians. It was amongst these 
last cspeciall)' that the falling off was most per- 
cejitible; their ver)’ virtues were converted into faults 
in course of time. Labouring at tillage at first with 
their own hands, laying special stress on the dut\’ of 
hospitality, their conscious excellence turned to their 
own injury. Their passion for “ novalia,” that is for 
tilling virgin soil, their care in breeding horses and 
.sheci), their interest in farming improvements, these, 
the chief interests of their isolated granges, were 
regarded as meritorious until it was seen that they 
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were in reality traders and farmers' rather than 
sj)iritual persons, worthy of men’s benefactions. The 
traditions of the order which favoured the strictest 
simplicity were abandoned, and the Cistercians 
lavished wealth on their churches and buildings 
while in tin market-])]ace they chaffered for wool 
and hides, drove hanJ bartfains over their sales of 
stock, and laid themselves o])en to satirical comment. 
It was not on account of their business cajtacity in 
manaeiu'* estates that men had .so richb' endowed 
them. 

\^'Ireker’.s typical clerk, wIk) scofhal at the 
Cistercians for the.se things, disliked the 1 Io,sj)itallers 
because they would make him take- tile cross; the 
Cliiniacs he would avoid on account of their ])<.)or 
diet, tlo_L,r!4inos, imiirisonments, and midnight pra^-ers. 
It is in their favour that they allow meat on the sixth 
da)', h<ivi' secret jiropert)’ and wear fur (telisses. The 
solitude is the chief drawback to the Carthusian 
order, but they celebrate mass only once a month, and 
that has attractions. Of the rec’ular canons he thinks 
the I’rcmonstratensian’s is the dress he should prefer, 
but against that is to be set (he allow'ance of meat 
enjo)ed b)' the black or Auoustinian canons. When 
the mendicant orders carried all before them, 


Matthew I'aris declaretl it was because men rc'.^arded 
the Cistercians as mere farmers (villani), and the 
bencdictincs as efiicureans. The order of the 
Carthusians, characterised l\v a .system of isolation in 
se]>arate cells, in marked contrast to the other 
Benedictine orders, alone was free from criticism in 
England at this period. In St. Hugh of .Lincoln 
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they jirccliicecl a man whose charm and originality 
was felt by all the best of his contemj^oraries. 

A j^eneral council in 1237 attempted a reform (;f 
the Jienediciincs. A pi incipal abuse was the demand 
for a high jjrcmium upon the atlmission of a novice, 
(ierald (jf Wales observx'd that this was commoner in 
the nunneries than the monasti*ries, I'he cartidaries 
of nunneries arc full of the conveyances of property 
made by A\ay of dowry, d he council objected like- 
wi.se l<i allow ances cif ])ocket-mone\', and to the practice 


of .sending motdvs to live alone on the monastic farms. 
With the ])remiuin went its counterpart, the coirody 
.system. But if the abbeys w’crc iK)t di'-inclined to 
obtain worldlv advantages bv becoming boartling- 
hou.scs, it is onh' fair to add that the kings were 
e<juall}’ zealous in using them as such, for instaiue. 
John writes : “ we order that you cause I’hilip Rus^el 
to ‘ perhendinate ’ in some abbey until a ])vebcnd of 
2d. or I. Ad. falls vacant." 

The council’s orders reijuiring that all should use 
the common d<irmitor\' and that all .should attend 
the religious offices indicate that abbots had allowed 
various relaxation.s. A grave danger in every 
nn)nastery was the tj'rannical exercise of the abbot’s 
[)'ow'cr.s. Any monkish opi)onent of his policy could 
be banished forthwith to a distant cell. .\n)’ h<'ate<l 
word might be followed by chasti.sement. Thus at St. 
Alban’s a much valued writer of the abbot’s treasury 
and chancerv, who “ could write a most elegant letter 
to the pope, when need was," ventured to think him¬ 
self indispensable and was rude to the abbf)t. He 
was flogged before the chapter till he bled copicjusly, 
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and then, being still not sufficiently humbled, he was 
kept chained in solitary confinement till he died. It 
is not hinted that his arrogance was due to insanity. 

On the other hand, a party might sometimes be 
formed in the convent strong enough to impede a 
benevolent despotism inclined to direct reform. 
Schemes for the re-arrangement of the funds, 
whether good or bad, excited violent resistance. 
If an abbot ordered stone coffins for the monks, it 
was done to sj)ite the sacrist, because his fund was to 
pay; to endow the infirmary with medical comforts 
meant taking the oblations of an altar, and whatever 
fund had hitherto had those oblations clamoured for 
compensation of its vested interests. The writer of 
monastic annals in this })criod rarely treats the 
spiritual character or mental capacity of an abbot 
as a point worth)’ of an)’ notice. The first, the only, 
measure of an abbot’s fitness for his post was his 
business capacit)’: if he was unskillefl in the manage¬ 
ment of landed property, his sanctity or learning 
would avail him and his monastery little. Even a 
very rich monastery neeiled careful management 
that there might be .savings to meet any sudden 
and lieav)- demand; otherwise the “ cxcrustati«)n ” of 
shrines might be necessitated, and who knew when 
the jewels would be replaced? An abbot of Bury 
(who said he would far rather have been a librarian) 
must be instead a justice, a manager of .seven “ hun¬ 
dreds,” a maker of surveys, of rentals, a president over 
great feudal courts and councils, where his tenants, 
his knights and his farmers mu.st meet and find 
justice. “In tempore guerne” Bury abbey must 
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be able to house their lay tenants and protect their 
chattels, for the tenants’ loss is the abbey’s loss. 

4. A few rolls of the sums of the receipts and cx- 
I)enses of the abbot of Ramsey early in the rei^n of 
John j^ivc some insi^dit into one part of the financial 
operations of a j:;rcat monastery. In 1201 the abbot 
received from manorial rents ;£^i89 odd ; from the sale 
of a<;ricultural produce X'l 13 ; from judicial fines ^^58 ; 
from fines of knights for cxemj)tion from service .430 ; 
from a scutRfjc (l>erhaps a balance kejjt from the 
kin^'; in ail /'395. 1 Us balance in his treasury was 

/.200, and his cNpenses wore to meet on’al exactions, 
•and corrodics, or the cost of sending horses and dogs 
to the king, semling monks on messages, keeping up 
manors, and paying servants ar.tl guardians of manors. 
In 1207 an “aid” or tax imjjosed on his manors 
brought in ^'73 ; .St. Ives’ I'air/'too; and his income 
rose to ^^581. In that year lie had to hou.se the 
legate at the king’s order, to support Master Albert 
the engineer at the king's order, and pay a sum of £(jj 
to the k ing’s trea.sury. This account does not of course 
include any of the convent’s receipts, or charges for food 
or clothing and the like. J'robably it was upon the 
abbot’s fund that the king, to whom the abbot owed 
his office, was able to make the largest drafts. It was 
only rarely that the conventual fund was drained, 
and that by way of punishment for resistance to the 
royal will: the saintly Henry III. “lay " in the Win¬ 
chester mona.stic manors with a numerous company 
when the monks rejected his nominee : the most stiff¬ 
necked could be brought to submission by punishment 
so severe. 
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'I'hc system ol allowing certain weekly “farms” 
for the mfinastic food and clothing went on un¬ 
changed, save for such re-allotments as the fear of 
starvation rendered absolutely necessary. At Bury 
the ^reat Samson found that his predecessor’s system 
of “farms” only sufficed for a week of five days; 
with better organisation he arranged for all the days 
in the year, b)' finding how many days each manor 
could be exjjccted to supjiort him with his retinue. 
He heard the weekly account himself, not b)’ deputy, 
fixed the number of dishes for his table, and refused 


to kcei> any guests, whether magnates, messengers or 
harpers, for an\' long season. 

The eustumal of Abingdon, of Henry 11.'s reign, 
and the customs of Kvesham of 1206, are good ex- 
am[;les of well-ordered monastic arrangements. At 
Ivvesham the' priory alhgted the tithes of a village to 
provide parchment anil the .salaries of cop)'ists, for 
not all the monastic writing was done by monks. 
From a fund of rent and tithe the jjrecentor found 
ink and colours for illuminating and materials for 
binding, as well as what was needed to maintain 
the organ. The refectorer’s and cellarer’s funds are 
charged ver)’ precisely with certain regular expeiise.s. 
A certain [)rovision of beans and oats goes to provide 
a Lenten “gruellum.” The great treat at festivals 
was fried cakes, and an improved quality of bread. 
P'or those who had been bled or cupped there w^as 
special ])rovision, as also for certain monastic servants, 
not living in the cloister. The servants of the laundry 

f 

got a mona.stic loaf when they washed the tablecloths, 
so too the bathers who bathed the monks at Advent 
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anil on the three days before Easter. At Abingflon 
the monks employed among the lay brethren a porter, 
a dapifer or steward, a larderer, an abbot’.s and a monks’ 
cook and a servants’ cook, .servants of the almonry, 
two infirmary servants, a servant of the refectorer 
and of the cellarer, of the brewery, of the garden and 
“hortus” (at luesliam also of the vincyardl, of the 
baker}’, a heater of the bakehouse, a trcasury-tallier, 
a .shoemaka r, a parmenti-r, or maker of leather-clothing, 
a carpenter, a mender of gutters, a summoner, a pig- 
keeper, a stableman, a cowman, four servants of the 
woodv'ard, a coo])er, a man who saiw to the abbot’s 
passage across the river, watchmen, millers, a keeper 
of the postern gate, a granarx' man ; and all these 
had certain fi.xed “corrodies” in the hall, or wages in 
the foiin of “ambers" of ale, bread, a ram or two, or 
the fruits of certain ai res. 


'I'he monastic chronicles begin in this period to 
give longer anil longer lists of the works carried 
out upon the monastic fabric, the granges, the 
ornaments of the church, and the purcha.se of booki. 
The Ixvesham chronicle and that of St. Alban’s are 
fine examples of monastic activitx- in these directions. 

'I'he plan of the arrangements for the water sujiply 
of Christchurch, Canterbur}’, made about 1153, gives 
a most interesting early example of engineering, and 
incidentally throws light on all the internal arrange¬ 
ments of a large convent. The Norman shed-roofed 
cloister is clciiicted, even the vines trained on the 
west wall of the kitchen, and the architectural 
features are clear enough to facilitate a complete 
restoration of the monastic plan. 
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5. The noblest architectural monuments that remain 
tcstif)' to a variety of feelings on the part of those 
who paid for tlie building. There was a love th.it 
amounted, as has been truly said, to an idcdi.sing of 
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the monastic church, as likewise of the cathedral, 
the collegiate, and the parish church. There was 
intense rivalry, pas.sionate esprit de corps. Few 
churches were allowed to remain as they were; 
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tu keep u|) tile hnnour ef the convent or jiarish, a 
new piece in tlie latest style of architecture must he 
added and only the very best of the older part must 
be kept, d'he new style of our period, the Early 
Ihit^lish, contrasts markedlj’ in its elegance and 
i;xiiui.site jjroportions with the solid j^randeur of the 
Norman, d'ht' introduction (jf h’l^ht marble shafts 
offered an attr.ictive opportunity for dev'elo])ment 
and reconsti lu tion, and after the fir.st creat efforts 
towards a transition h.id been matle at Ehristchurch, 
C.'anlerl)ur\’ ■ under the architect of Sens C.'athetlral, 
W'illiain of Sens;, at (ilastonbury I'uilh K.dph, a 
biistard son of Kin”' Stephen, as directfu' of the 
works', at Icly .'iiul elsewhere, new ideas jjoured in 
like a Hood. Delicate chiselling displ.iced the old 
rouL;h axe-woik : deconitive sculpture rcdoui>lcd its 
])f)s-,ibilities ; the painted wooden ceilin;,;s, where 
the)’ were not alread)’ displaced by [)lain stone 
vaulting, could be converted into an exquisite 
system of ribbetl and key-stoned arches, surptissing 
in <;race and solidity all that h:id |;;one before. At 
Lincoln under St. Hugh and at Durham under Ilu^h 
I’lidse) (of I'uiset) there W'as something like a imcc 
for priority in the making of the first perfect 
example of the new st)'lc. The extraordinary bold¬ 
ness of Pudsey’s Cialiloe at Durham covering nearly 
the whole of the west front, rising on rock sheer out 
of the river bed, rivalled the beauty of the Lincoln 
choir, at which St. Hugh worked with his own hod ; 
the rivalr)’ was continued on into the next century, 
and Bishop Richard l^oore, under whom at Sali.sbury 
a perfect Early Engli.sh cathedral had ri.sen from the 
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ground, carried his influeiu'e north to plan tlic 
building of the Durham “ nine allarb.'’ 'I'lie b'oun- 
t.iins “nine altiir^ ” and llu; Lincoln rlmii aU'iu* 
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could rival his works. The Peterborough west 
front, the Wells west front, the choirs of Worcester, 
Beverley, Southwell and Rochester, the east end 
of P'ly, the .south transept with its “five sisters” 
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at York, and at Wcstininstcr a complete church, 
were all built or designed before 1250. Opportu¬ 
nities for rebuildinj^ continually occurred, often as 
the result of an accidental destruction by fire of the 
thatched cloisters and outbuildin^rs which led to the 
injury of the church, or through the fall of a central 
tower, weakly constnuted in Nrtrman times; or if no 
obvious oi)portunity occuried, one must be created. 
The efforts made to keep pace with the fashion for 
building were desjjcrate and sometimes amusing. At 
St. .'Mban’s a monk having been selected as master 
of the works, a sheaf of corn from every acre; sown 
was alkjtted to the fabric; a clerk, very opportunely 
raised from the dead, ninde a tour through tire country 
to collect alms ; a Ih'itish barrow was dug up and relics 
of a most important character were to hand. Vet the 
annalist groans over the slow progn^ss made ; the 
building scarce!)' ro.se two feet in a )'ear. At Win¬ 
chester the bishoj) discovered the confraternit)’ system, 
and got a gild of lay sujjporteis to assist him with funds. 

rarallcl with the development of the new archi¬ 
tecture was the development of the glass painter’s, 
the illuminator’.s, the goldsmith’s, the wall painter’s, the 
herald's, the cartographer’.s art. Under Benedict at 
I’eterbtji'uugh the stalls were painted, and it is thought 
that it was perha[)s through his influence that the 
series of twelve windows at Christchurch, Canterbur)’, 
was painted with medallions of types and antitypes. 
St. Alban’s numbered among its monks and lay 
brethren a family of artists and at least one .sculptor, 
Walter of Colchester. It was Walter of Colchester 
and Elias of Dereham (Canon of Salisbury) who 
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planned and made the great Becket shrine at Canter¬ 
bury. Whatever uncertainly there may be as to tin' 
works which may be definitely ascribed to .Matthew 
Baris, it is certain that he was a good draughtsman. 
To Matthew Paris’s own hand njore has been ascribed 
than can weii have been achieved b}’ a single indi¬ 
vidual. But what is called his may with certainty be 
ascribed to the school of St. Alban's, where the style 
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of hand-writing possessed marked characteristics, 
probably the result of a foreign teacher’s influence. 
In the St. .Mban’s writing-room ])upil,s were taught 
to level the parchment, rule the lines, rubricate the 
initials apd paint the illuminations. At least three 
monastic book-catalogues of the late twelfth and 
early thirteenth century arc now printed, those of 
Bury, Rochester, and Reading, and offer the best 
possible guide to the literary studies of the time. 
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Almost all persons who owned books in the Middle 
Ages, whether monastic or secular, seem to have felt 
it to be a duty to lend to those who desired to borrow, 
provirled adcciuate security were given for the return. 
Several monastic “ customs ” record the arrangements 
f)r lending: at Abingdon books might be lent only 
to neighbouring churches or to persons of the highest 
reputation. Marly in the thirteenth century arrange¬ 
ments were made for lending liibles at Oxford. In 
the monasteries boxes and cupboards were already 
being found insufficumt to hold the literary treasures: 
the ('istercians at Kirkstall and at l^'iirness, in the 
second half of the twelfth century, provided rooms. 

0 . The nunneries were increased in jjower by the 
introduction of two new rules whicli admitted the 
cre;ition of double monasteries, in which men, under 


like vows with the women, dwelt in a contiguous 
cloister and served the nuns’ spiritual needs. The 
order of J'ontevrault was popular among the 
daughters of kings and nobles, and the order of 
Sempringham with a poorer class. The devotion 
of Gilbert of Scmjiringham to the cause of female 
education was something wholly novel in Knglaiul, 
and though it excited plenty of vulgar and c3mical 
comment, such a man as W’illiam of Newburgh 
realised its immense value. The nuns, like most 
of the monks, devoted more care to multiplying 
books than to independent authorship. It may 
be charged to the discredit of the nunneries that 
they produced no known chronicler. St. Thomas’s 
sister, abbess of Barking, was Garnier’s source of 
information, but wrote nothing herself. There may 
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have been soincthinir of a school at Rarkinti, for 

O O' 

Clemc'Mci' of Jbirkinq; wrote a life of St. Katherine in 

o 

b'rench ver.se, about 1200, a work professiiv^ to be 
(!' rived from a Latin authority. 'I'he names of the 
best artists ainonj^ the men have rarely been pie- 
sc'rved. Thau of t'hristina, prioress of ]\Iarkyate, 
hap[)c‘ns to be handed down as that of a first-rate 
artist in needlework, throiujh an entrv in the St. 
Alban’s chronicle. Sandals and mitres of her 
“ operis mirifici,” “ admirabilis operis," were sent 
1151 b() to the Pope*. There are of course many 
rt'^istcrs, raitiilaries, and business works cominr; from 
nnnneriv's, but these are in tlieir nature anoii) mows, 
and it is im|)ossible to sav w liether the aid of hired 
(leik-'or uf canons was iiuoked. business capacity 
cannot have' j:;one niitrained ; the audit of accounts 
re(]ui]ed knowled^^e of the contemporar)' methods of 
arithmetic. In the hosjiitals w'omen nursed the sick 
of both se,\es, entei int:^ some form of the .‘\ugustinian 
Older t(ir this purpose. 
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scruliij rk'tjry -4, I Jt.nlull^ and Jinchorile^ ;is lcii('lK*is 
S. Schools d. I'lie Uni\uisiiics 7 New leuminj; - S. \'erse 
9. MinsOcds iind players. 

I. In 1224 four clerks and five lay Franciscans 
were jnit across the Cihanncl by the charity of the 
monks of Fecamj); and the arrival of this small hand 
of penniless persons was fraught with im})ortant con¬ 
sequences. The)’ were quartered for a while in the 
inona.stcry of Christchurch, C'anterbury, and finally 
settled in a house, held by the borough “ to their 
use.” This system of trusteeship was arranged 
in order that the iM’anci.scan vow of i)overty might 
be kejit as closel)' to the letter as possible ; it was a 
system destined to have impWant consetjuences in 
the histor)' of ICnglish la^^ The ytuingest of the 
orders, that of the Friars Minor, or Grey Friars 
(the dre.ss is now brown), was destined to occupy 
an intermediate position between the parish priests 
and the monks, and to fill all the gaps still left 
in the medimval scheme of religious administration, 
of education, of charit)’. Although of monks and 
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clerks it was prolj.ahly '^oiuTall}' felt that there 
weic iiKtrc than enoiij^h, the (.Icsire to do moic for 
fill' religious life fif the c>tice sU'^^cstocl, soon 

kindled to a {j;reat flame. The monks were, by rule 
at least, seclu('' J ; the rej^ular canons had become 
almost e(iiiall)' secluded ; the beneficed clerks wcie 
c'ithor rich and ab.sent from their parishes, or if 
resident too poor and ill c'diie<ite<l to do much in 
the way of charity i>r teachin<.j for those who were 
poorer still, 'The story of the spread of the h’riars 
Minor ihiouoh hhi^'Lind i^ Inown in !.;reat detail form 
coiUeinporai\ records, h'\<. rywhere they v\cre well 
received until the monastencs woke u|i to the fact 
that d.Ulcerous rivals were in the field, tliat abbots 
and others weie leaving the monasteries to take up 
the more active life of the new older. As with all the 


other oideis, it was a new and sterner asceticism that 


offered the initial attraction. 


To ^vander barefoot 


thrcaigh the country, carrying in the rough woollen 
hood only flour, salt and a few figs, often to lack a 
fire, to wait upon lepers, to dwell by the gaol, to 
reject all comforts, to follow the way that the master 
[•'rancis had trod, these were ideas that in the 
thirteenth century set mcii's hearts on file with 
longing, and induced many knights to enter the 
order. Matthew Paris describes the friars as building 
.schools and little churches in the subiirb.s of towns, 
travelling and hearing confe.s.sions. Their peripatetic 
character gave them a certain power: Matthew Paris, 
with his usual penetration and knowledge of human 
nature, observes that men were more ready to confess 
to a friar who left the village next day, than to the 

i6 
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pric'st whom lliej' wore certain often to meet aj^ain. 
lUit many of the friars set tier! finally in convents, 
where they opened schorils of thcolof^y, and read, dis¬ 
puted and preached to the people. It is as educa¬ 
tional reformers rather than as philanthropists that 
the lui<;lish Franciscans were chiefly conspicuous, 
and this partly perhaps through Grosseteste’s 
influence. I'hicouraged liy In’m, the Franciscans 
led in ICneland the movement towards a new 
learning, the reviv'al of Greek, the study of experi¬ 
mental ph\'sies, the new moral philoso|)hy, the 
stud)' of the text of the Hible. lluilding schuoF 
where the poorest could be taught, they estab¬ 
lished “lectors” in country t<jwns, a “university 
extension” system forestalled. Uy tact, kiumledge 
of the world and cheerful humour the Franciscans 
sotm obtained gieat secular influence. As confessors 
to the king and tiueen,to bishops and noblemen, they 
were in control of important consciences : the jrapacy 
supported them and found them useful agents. 
Matthew Paris, hostile to the order throughout, wrote 
in 1243 of its earl)' degenerac)': a downfall which in 
the monastic orders, he says, took 300 or 400 years, in 
theirs took 24. I Ic considers that their degenerac)' is 
proved by their fine buildings, and great wealth ; he 
charges them with extorting confessions and secret 
legacies, and his comments were repeated even by 
their friend and supporter, Henry III., who observed 
of their preaching that instead of being spiritual as 
of old. it was all a begging “ Da, da, <la.” 

The Dominicans in 1221 established themselves in 
the Oxfoid Jewiy, with a view to converting the Jews 
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and preaching to heretics. But except in Wales, 
where they were more numerous than the I’ranciscans, 
tht' Dominicans played no great part on thi.s side of 
the ('hannel. 

s 

2. The Franc’ can movement had come to supply 
the deficiencii's of the existing ecclesiastical jjowers, 
and in the parochial system of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries there were many def'ciencies. 
The king and nobility on the one hand, the ])0])e 
and the monasteries on the <jther, could all lay claim 
to the disposal of benefices on grounds hisf.oiic<d and 
legal, and none of the jiarties ga\e the religious interests 
of the jiarishioners much thought. The king issucfl 
his " liberate,” “ cause A.B., clerk, to ha\e one of the 
first chinches which f.dls \ acant of our gift,” the baron 
did the same, the jiojie did the same, providing for 
needy Italians ; the momistcrics in their turn, to whom 
kings or nobles had given manors and churches, 
apjiropriiited the funds that should have supported 
the piiest with c()mfort, and put in some one at the 
smallest stipend which any clerk could be found to 
accept. The king’s .system resulted in the showy 
c(jurlicr-clerk, dressed in military costume or in 
scarlet, with jewelled fingers, a haunter of taverns, a 
gambler, a hireling in noblemen’s halls, “ among dogs 
and pf^Iccals, drunken Hunkeys, and ribald minstrels,” 
as (irosseteste has ilescribed him. The pope’s sy.stem 
resulted in an estrangement between priest and parisli. 
If the Italian visited his benefice at all he could not 


understand the language of his flock. Such an one 
Grosseteste would put to shame, by going to him as 
to a confessor and confessing in Knglish. Such 
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piic-^ts could neither preacli to. nor iiibtruct their 
parishioners. Iho mona.stics on tlie otlier hand 
chose Mn^lish people, for no foreigner would value 
their j)ittance : p(jvcrty and ignorance were the chief 
drawbacks to the priest on the mcjiiaslic c.statc. It 
was rnorc easy, Wireker writes, to find a learned 
cowman than a lettered clerk. Gerald of Wales, 
writing for Welshmen, exj)lains that faults in a 
pri('st’s Latin must not be taken to nullify the 
sacred rite, and baptism “ in nt^mine ])atria ct filia 
et si)iritus sancta” will be operative. 'I'he Welsh 
cl<;rgy no douljt were in need of s})ecial leniency, 
but eksewhere svnods orderetl archdeacons to instriut 


the ])rie.sts in the words of the canon and the rite of 
baptism, an instruction that must have cf>me some¬ 
what late in the day. A .Salisl>ury visitation of 1222 
has set on record some (inaint examples of clerical 
ignorance. A favourite test (|ueslion w'as, what case 
is /(’ in “ Te igitur clemenlissime [latcr,” and it ])roved 
a stuinbling-bk)ck to many priests, d'he greed of the 
monastery as rector and the grinding jioverty of the 
stipendiary vicar led to every form of financial abuse. 
Churches, altar-offc'rings, fees for ]ienance, for mass, 
for every sacred rite, w^ere farmed, and only a hesi¬ 
tating attemiit was made in 1237 to stop the farming 
system. Grosseteste preached in vain “ Si prenderein 
penderem.” Every expedient to augment profits was 
tried, and in vain Gerald of Wales pointed to the 
obvious expedient, “ fewer churches, fewer altars, fewer 
ordinations, fewer services.” 

Gerald has some curious passages on the way 
in w'hich priests cadged for offerings. The soldiers 
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and laity were accustomed to make oblations at 
certain gospel passaj^cs for which they felt peculiar 
veneration, in the same way as they would offer at 
mass. 'J'he priests multiplied as far as possible these 
[jospel passages, so that Hugh of Lincoln asked of 
one, what had he left for to-morrow ? The opening 
of the gospel of St John was pronounced specially 
“ goofl physic,” capable of dri\ing aw'ay ghosts. If 
the priest found Ihs selection did not draw, “like a 
minstrel ” he would change his piece to suit his 
audience. I f the "song of I .auderic ” (.lid not bring the 
halfpence, he would tr)' the " song of Wachcr.” 

As the pressure (jf the burden (jf lithe, of compulsory 
(jblation, of fees for sacred rites, grew ev('r heavier on 
the laity, so likew’ise on to the lait)' more and more 
steadily were shifterl all the esjjenses of the church. 
The maintenaiK-e of the fabric, the ]>rovision of the 
church-luioks and ornaments, the charities to the jx'or, 
which lithe .'ind oblations were meant to pay for, w'ere 
paid for twice o\ er by the laity. I'he s\-nod of York, 
j 1(^5, ordered the priests to rei)air their churches (and 
not the chancel only) ; (ier.ild t)f Wales taught the law 
of his d;iy, that if on the death of a clerk the ser\ ice- 
books of the church were found to be too few or too 
bad, or if the roof of the church (the whole church ) be 
ruined, provision for their repairs should be made 
from the dead man’s goods. The service-books, he 
says, ought not to be left by the clerk to In’s children 
unless there be more than one set : the best set 
belongs to the church. 

An institution, a government, which persistently 
refuses to recognise facts, seeks its main force in 
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fii^ures of .speech, issues I;n\s which cannot be 
executed, masks the truth nr divorces the ideal from 
tlic real cannot be thought of as organicall)- liealth\'. 
Ill the pretended celibacy of the medimval clergy 
there were s\’mptoms of disease. The canonical 
doctrine that “the Church is the ]jriest’s spouse and 
a man must have but one wife” carrieil 1113 conviction 
ti) the lay or t(3 the clerical mind ; maj’ not a priest 
move from one benefice of the Church to another? 
ask^ Gerald nf W ales. The ])riest’s wife was no wife, 
and } et she v as so much a wile that a special word 
was luvded for her. .She was a “ focaria," and to his 
fireside companion the [iriesl gave hiinsi-lf and all 
that he had. Gerald and manv others who knew the 
facts lii that at least tlic inarriaijcs of llic minor 
orders should be K'gitimatised, but in 1-37 <* general 
s)nod onlered once more the dismissal of all 
“ focari.v.” 

.'\ few' bishops within this jieriod recognised the 
necessit\' for a reorganisation of the; jiaroehial sj steni ; 
lluehof Wells and Giosseteste in the vast diocese 
of Lincoln, De Grav' in that of York, prevented 
the fmther [iroguss of the appr<i[)riation system. 
Grosseteste and Walter de Lantiliipe’s visitations w'ere 
full of homel}’if eon\'entional teaching, on tlie over- 
las iiig of children: the profane “feasts of foeds ” ; 
the irreverent use of con.secrtited ground Icn' meetings 
cjf cciurls, for markets and sports; on the .seven 
deadly sins ; the guilt of usury ; the wickedness of 
dying intestate, marrying clandestiiiel)’ or harbouring 
lodgers for immoral purposes. Already the visitors 
iiKluirod of the parishioners as to the character 
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of the clerj^y, the st<ite of the church and its 
furnilure. 

3. Ihit to tlu; thirteenth century satirist, the typical 
bishop was one who loves a cheerful i^iver, who 
“(lares cither riLrht or wroncf at the smell of a 
bribe.” 

“ 1 (k) iKJt sell the church,” he will say, “ I onl)' sell 
ni)' favour. \Vh\’ should any one have my favcnir 
who has done nothing to earn it?” I’nder the bi.sho() 
was his “official,” skilled in chicanery, read)' to catch 
lh{; unskille<l j»leader in his net. Peter of Blois says 
the)’’ break men’s contracts, nourish their hates, 
destro)' their marriaL^es, protect adultery, defame the 
innocent, and all for money. Another describes the 
Archdeacon as a leech who will not let "o till full of 
the. blood of his victim, as one who has no mercy for 
the needy or the naked ; he is an eaj^lc' ever on the 
swoop for pre)'. J'he Kund Dean is born to 
plotting':— 

A 

“ Deciinjts iiisitlijis naius nrl aoterna'^, 

Ul explorcl s3’nil>oliiin <‘l siiiMllciiuis, 

Mutans lingUA’ nunliihiin ft \fsU's hfsUan.i';, 

Migral in ol>sriii;is iiiimili Sfrinniu* talx-Tiijs. 

(juaf jiiDitui (|u,ic <lanl \i\i, ((uaffjiie 
RiTfiL 11(1 Ax'aiiain, cui dal sua sixitu*; 

Ilk' sjuni nonnnis, dlf nifiilis 

tjiii Pitiniiii incditatnr nneto dicqiu'! ” 

.St. Hugh’s interference, w'hen his men prepared 
to strip the churches, bears out Gerald’s story (^f 
the epi.scoi>al “official’s” claim to perquisites. At 
it.s best a visit from the bishop was a severe trial 
to a needy parish : even if he did not exceed the 
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canonical allowance, he had thirty hor.sos, his aich- 
dcacon seven, not to speak of an uncanonical allow¬ 
ance of (loo^ and hawks, all hilletod on the villa;4e. 
Men sou'dit to hu\’ off the visitation, but that like- 
wise the canon forbade. T.ittle of cf>urse is said 
where thiiuj.-. went stnoothlv ; it is the .seain\’ side 
that is rcc('irded lyv the spiteful Gerald, an archdeacon 
who could ln)ld his own in any a;j;e for learnins^ and 
for wit. 


The eremitical life still offered charms to lovwrs of 


solitude, and from this period comes the first written 
code of directions for a hermit’s life. They are 
addressed in Latin bv Ailred of Rivaulx to a 


woman, b'ine bread and delicate food he bids her 


avoid like the ])oison of impiulicity ; she may stave 
offhuiy^er but ne\'er satisfy a[)[)etite. She may have 
a dish of vecjetables f>r meal, with a little' fat or milk 
mixed in to m.dvc it eatable, and the Henedictine ])or- 
tion of wine; for supper alittk' milk or a “modicum” 
of pease, d'he outfit shonlrl be a sheepskin for winter, 
a tunic for summer and two stuff chemises, a veil for 


the Iw'ad of blar k “ medium,’’not (T fine ch^th, and 


hose and sl\f)es. I'he rapacit)’ of rc'clu.ses, he (observes, 

i> well known, atifl their purchases, and sales of 

flocks, doi]|^ under j^ui.se of pa_\ inj^ fiw thc.'ir charities 

and hospitalities, are to be no example in her case. 

She shouUl live bv her lumtliwork but fiuidit not to 

* «-> 

keej) a ^iris-school; study in silence is to be [ireferred 
to scoldin" and caressiiij.^ children, smilin;^ at them 
or threatening them. 

4. Others who could not'achieve the greater sanctity 
of the solitary life grouped themselves in twos and 
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threes as anchorites, Tf) three anchoresses Richard 
I’oore, bislio]) of Salisbury, atldrcssed his ICn^lish 
Ancren Riwle bef(jre 1237. A more cheerful life is 
here de[>icted, the gossip through the window provided 
with a stuff shutter, the visit of the pedlar with his soa]> 
and needles, the diversion of stf)r)"-telling with the 
maids during the season of blood-letting. The ladies 
are sujjpo'^ed to read I'higlish and h'rench, but any 
Latin texts that occur in the bishop’s w<)rk are trans¬ 
lated. Two meals a day are allowed from J'kister to 
Sej)teml)er 14th, except on Fridays, ember-rlays, 
proccssion-days and vigils. In the other half of the 
)'trar there diould bi; onl)' one dail}’ meal, oxre[)t on 
Sundays. No flesh or laid should be given excc'pt 
to the side. I here should be no entertaining as it is 
not fit for anchoresses to be liberal w'ith other men’s 


alms. I'roni men whom llun' distrust thev had better 

^ * 

not accept so much as a root of ginger. They should 
remember that if they lived in the world they w'ould 
probably ha\e to lie content with less fare and worse. 
They should not keep cattle as it too often 
leads to disputes with the villagers about lights of 
common. The bisiiop is opposed to harsh intlictions 
and recommends the sisters not to use iron bands, 
hair shirts or hedgehog skins, and not td^flog them¬ 
selves with leather thongs, or with holly or briars. 
The)’.should wear no flax, but “hards” (hemp) and 
canvas, and they should not have ornaments or 
gloves. Their leggings should be of haircloth welt 
tied, with strapples reaching to the feet, laced fast. If 
they have no wimples, the)- .should have warm capes 


and over them black veils. 


With Ail red he agrees 
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that the aiiclioresse^ should not bo sclujol-mistrcs'^cs, 
but they ihay teach little ^irls ifbv so doiiyt; they can 
keep girls from being taught with buys; an injunction 
w hich shows that the plan was not unusual. Oil the 
whole, however, the bisliop thinks it is be^t that the 
anchoress give her thoughts to (lod alone. 

5. There are many [lassages in thirteenth century 
writings which imply that the laity were whollj- 
illiterate, but it is doubtful how far these phrases 
re[)re'ient facts. It is recorded for instance of an 
excellent theologian that he made a vainglorious 
and blas[)hemons boast openly in his school, and 
immediateh' losing his memor\ he became “as a 
" and could not read ihe ali)hal)ct or say the 
Loi'fl’s l^ra\'cr. A bisliop of Durham vouches for it 
that lie saw the ])oor thcolo;^ian's son teachin;^ his 
fatlu^r his letters as thouLrh he luid been an illiterate 
I)oy of seven x'cars old. A I/Jiidon wiiter of Jolin’s 
reiem^on tlie oilier hand, inserted into liis ('oileclion of 
“ law^ " a statement that e\ er)' fri'eman who possessed 
two hides of land was bound to teach his son “letters” 
tdl h(‘ was fifteen, f(.»r the illiterate freeman “ pro 
briito et re|)halo (sir) el stub<i reinitamns.” lie 
was jK'ihaps citing as a ro) al command a l.iu of Ins 
own fanc) , yet certainl}’ theie was no lack of schools. 
Roger llat'cin sa\'s there were schools in his time in 
every town and castle ; the cathedrals, ordered in 
1 179 by a Roman council to have a master to teach 
poor scholars and other.s, and not to exact a fee for a 
licence to teach, were again ordered in I.'’i5 to have 
a grammar master to leach grati.s the clergy of that 
church and “other [)oor scholars”; and such 
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monasteries as Abiii'jj^don reared foundlings and 
tauijht them letters. Abbot Samson of ^?urv, who 
liad been a schoolmaster himself, founded a free 
school for the borou<.;h, and the connection between 
the St. Alban’s “villa” schotd and that of Dunstable 
remained close, for Xeckham (foster-brother of King 
Richard and King John, reared by that Ifodierna, 
who gave her name to Knoyle Jlodicrne, Wilts), was 
master first at Dnnslabli' and then at St. Alban’s. 
In .spite of Racon’.s contemjit for him, it .seems that 
Neckham had a good idea of teaching modern 
languages, if we may judge from the treatise designed 
to teach colloquial Latin and French from which I 
have (juoted. His successor as master of St. .Milan’s 
.school was a brother c)f the abbot ; he had been to 
Salerno to learn ph\ sic : becoming prior, he was 
succec'ded in the niaslcrshi() by his nephew, a sound 
lawNcr and decretalist. 

The I'biglish Tojic Hadrian, according to William 
f)f Newburgh, was “too jioor to go to .school,” and 
there i.s evidence that reformers in the thirteenth 
century sought to do more for the education of the 
very poor, in as much as ITiar Agnellus o])ened 
Franciscan schools for the poor. I'he fir.st school 
endownnmt c)f which theic is record is that of St. 


Peter’s, York, to which Roger de Pont riueciue 
gave lOOs. a year (ii54-<Si). London was famous 
for its schools, e.sjxxially those of St. Ikiul’s, St. 
Martin le Grand, Pou' and' .St. Peter’s Cornhill. 
P'it/.Stephen, Becket’s biographer and later a chief 


justice, has given a 


lifelike de.sci iption of the school 


pri/e-giving days, as we 


should call them, when in 
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the churches the scholars displayed their penvers in 
lo^ic and oratorv. 

6. Although ;it St. Alban's and in Ldndnn all 
tiie subjects were bein^j taii.^ht that were rc(iaired 
to brill”" into ''vistcnce a mn\<,’rsit}', no “ stiidiiiin 
i^eneralc” received fiafial recoi^nition there. (),\,f(,)rd 
obtained that rei'o^iiition '■oon after 1167, the 
result of a migration from I’aris. d'he C'ambiid^c 
'icIkioIs are first heard of as the icsiilt of an Oxford 
migration in I30<>; icco^nition from the papacy 
came in but the foi inal ”rant of the “ sludiimi 

”enerale ” not till 15iS. .Aln-ady in 1231 the kinj; 
had .iddre'>seil the sheriff of t '.imbi ideeshiie dir(.‘ctin<r 

k > Ay 

that 110 ckrk miu'ht dwell in ( 'ainbridiAC who was not 
undei tlie tuition of some master, and at the same 
time he address'd the mavor and bailiffs of the 
boroii”]is of Oxford and Cambiidjj^e on the- exorbi¬ 
tant piiceof ]o(i”in^s. If a reined) were not found 
it was feared that the students would ]ea\'e England, 
to the damage of those tw'o i-o)-al vill.s, and of 
llie whole realm. The price of Ifidyin^s must be 
“ affeered ” or assessed “accorrlin” to the custom of 
the university " by two masters and tw’o buroes.se.s. 

The creation of English universities and the loss 
of most of the I'rench possessions .scarce!)' changed 
the peripatetic character of English mediaeval scholars. 
Few were content to have e.xiiorience only of an 
English university : for a lawyer a course at l^adua 
or Bologna, for a philosopher a course at Paris was 
almost essential. Rich and poor .students, drunken 
and sober, well and ill-conducted, streamed to and 
fro, the poor begging their way, or, if lucky, moving 
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in the train of some wealthy youn" man. The 
ari.stocratic j-oun^ 'I’homas ("antiki])c, bisliop of 
Hereford to be, to<d': with him chaplains, a Master of 
Arts as a director, and many pf)or scholars, when he 
went to I’aris and Orleans to learn his canon and his 


civil law. In the twelfth century John of Salisbury 
de.scribed how' he e.irned his way by teachin;^ others, 
“ thus fixin*^ his knovsledno in his miiul.” 

7. A century which ccjvers both the aj’e of John of 
Salisbury and the a^e of (jros.setestc covers a great 
transition in the hi.storx- of learning. Law was the 
first non-theological science tf) become fashionable : 
at the entl of the twelfth cc;ntur_v the English passion 
for legal study excited general notice. The jierson- 
ality of Ileiir)' II. and that of Beckel, not to s|K'ak 
of the long life and inlEience of Nkicariiis, tended to 
direct the attention of \'oiing sclK^kirs to the l.iw. 


While- the liecket controversA' 


laged, 


eveiw' man of 


education must have been called iipiin to sujijifjrt an 


oiiinion. Ik-cket's legal memory was inai vellously 


accurate, and among the “eriuliti” round 


his table, 


the talk would often be of law, as it was with his 


succe.ssor Richard, himself no law \ er. Two Erisian 
students sjient sleepless nights at Oxford in iiyo, 
cojndng out Yacarius’s abridged Justinian marie for 
the Use of poor students. Daniel of Morley, one 
of the first to collect Greek books and bring tidings 
of Arabian teaching of philosophy from Toledo to 
England, says of England at the close of the tv\elfth 
century, that it w-as “wholl)- given to the study of the 
law.” Even in the monasteries, where canons forbade 
the study of law-, law was the one learned interest 
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whose practice'll piirjxisc was unassailable, h'vesham 
monks, with a Thomas of Marlborough pleading their 
suits in court after court, faintini; when he heard the 
final issue, talked, we may be sure, little else but hnv. 

It hail been no fanciful ima<;inin^ that led John 
of Salisbiirv to fear the ilepreciation of "ramm.ir 
and laniju.ec^e "'tudies and m.idc satirists urt;e that 
dialectic and lo^ic must become blunt instruments, if 
they were placed in the hands of children, as, in the 
s< heme of the mediaval curriculum, it was planned 
that then should be. Ihit what tlu'v did not foresee 

«» m 

was the opemni; of flesh souncs of know ledf^o that 
came in the thirteenth lenturv to s.ive learnimA fiom 
decay, to fill it indeed for a while with new life. 
Jolm's reie;!) had been comparatively speaking 
b.irien, \ et c-ven the first quarter of the thirteenth 
centuiy prudneed its men of intellect. 'J'heolojrians 
pi.ice 1 ..uuqtoii only after llede for immen.se theolooical 
learning and originality. A i;reat statesman, and 
closely in touch with his times, from him comes the 
first ITemh charter, and, it is said, .1 l-'i'ench morality 
})l<iy on the theme “ Rii^hteousness and Peace ha\e 
kissed each otheic” W'hen he was studyiipq at Paris 
he divided the P>ible into the chapters we now use. 
(jcrald of Wales was a man of ecpial \erve, original 
and manv-sided. Thoimh he liked to think of himself 

^ o 

as one crying in the wilderness, unappreciated, far in 
advance of his times, he liked equally to boa.st the 
splendid reception which he got as a lecturer in 
O.xford. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century a great 
change in the intellectual point of view of scholars 
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hatl become an accepted thinj;. Aristotelian jjhilo- 
soplpv and natural science (lisj)laceil in the ari'cctions 
of scholars the Grammar and lo"ic of the twelfth 
ccntni)'. The restoration to luiropean learning of 
Aiistotlc’.s encyclop;edic studies, of the scientific 
knowledge (T the ancients, g.ivc a stimulus to the 
schools that maj' almost bo comparorl with the effect 
of the classtcal discoveiies of the humanists of the 
I'tcnaiss.uu ( , but ancient science did not unfold the 
ojR'nings for nc'w de\cdopment that lay in the wide- 
ranging discoverio'. of tin' fiftc'cnth century. A few 
decades sufficed to ex|)0'^e the fact that men Inul 
found (ml)' a semblance of scientific method, an 
illusion of precision, and no intellectual emancipation. 
At the first news of the influx of pagan IcMrning the 
church indeed had taken fright, and the po[)e forbade 
the •■tudy of .‘\i istotle’s meta[)hysics and natural 
philo^oph^•. but in 1231 he was dri\en to allow a 
[irovisional “absolution” till these work.s might be 
purged of dangerous elements, and before long the 
Dominicans, led bv the J'ranciscan Alexander de 
Ilale.s, were hard at work fitting Aristotle into the 
frame-woik of orthodox')’. In or about 1250 bacon 
returned to Oxford and began to .show that the 
merely didactic exj)o.sition, which was all the new' 
Aristotelianism was suffered to provide, was leading 
men down a blinrl alley. 

Medicine stood much where it had stood before. 
A Court doctor, trained in Italy or the South of 
France, might rise to a bishopric, and the .study never 
lacked its devotees. The efforts to exclude it from 
the monasteries were for the m(j.st part fruitless. The 
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Cistercians alone expressed strong opposition to it as 
improper to their spiritual j)uriM)se. The Franciscans, 
parti)’ perhaps in the service of the ]>oor, took to the 
study of medicine with /est. 

If law and medicine were forbidden to the monks, 
historical stud^ was sanctioned, and history has been 
their chief contribution to learning. By tlie irony of 
providence, men secluded from the world became the 
chief pnrvc\()rs of the world’s news. * Only very 
strict people like St. Hugh of Liticoln said that 
monks oughl not to hear news. J''roin the days of 
the Anglo-.'sa.xon clironicle. monasteries had kept 
historical rt'cords. If e\er the stream of j)olitical 
tidings f,lik'd, there was the monasterv’s own world 
to stud)', and no learning was needed to etjuip a 
jocelin of Brakelond with humour, freshness of st)']e, 
and keen penetration of human motive. But the 
lineal ilescondanl of the Faiglish official chronicler 
kept as a rule, in the twelfth centiir)’, a professional 
air of neutralit)' of judgment ; only' original mind.s 
like William of Newburgli and Matthew Paris 
admitted the personal point of view. 

But it must not be supposed that the monastery 
had a monojiol)' of the chronicle: seculars vied with 
rcgular.s in this a.s in all else, and Ralph de Diceto, 
Roger of Ifowden and Richard fit/Nigel, all secular 
clerks, produced their historical collections, gradually 
accumulated, corrected, interlined, like those of the 
monks. Bishops and abbots vied with each other in 
stimulating literary work; they were rewarded by 
glowing dedications. 

Of the libraries of the .seculars, Gros.setcste’s private 

*7 
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collection, bequeathed to the Oxford Franciscans, 
must have been a fine specimen. St. Faul’s, E.xeter, 
and Lincoln, had worthy libraries, and the twelfth 
cenlur)' catalogue of Lincoln is preserved : here it 
was the Chancellor who kept the books and lent them 
out. The archiepiscopal court at Canterbury had a 
fine collection, and liecket’s Livy (now at Trinity 
(,'olle"e, Cambrifl^e) was probably there in use. 
Amonfr the' rej^iilars, in addition to the historical 
and artistic activity already described, men like 
Robert of Cricklade, the Hebraist, collected for the 
Ox fill'll canons all the translations of Josephus he 
could buy; at the same time he was editing I’liny. 
At Cloucester a wonderful scholar, Osbcni, at his 
abb(jl’s request, was making an immense et3nno- 
logical Latin diclionaiA',' with citations from classical 
literature. Ho opens vith a |)reface in tlu' compli¬ 
cated stx-le of the 1 l\-s[)i'rica fi'amina. but casts this 
off for a sinijjliM* inctliod wIumi he explains ctj'molo- 
£;ics. "flic bulk of his classical reforenres ina}’ be 
traced to I'riscian and other late Latin compendia ; 
hut the work is none tlie less one o( erreat learn^IU^ 
and shows that the secular John of Salisbuiy^ had in 
a Cdoucestcr monk a worthy rival in knowledge of 
the language of the best classical models. 


8 . Latin verse was being sedulouslj' cultivated, for 
instance by Joseph of Exeter, who if lie had not 
aspired to be another Virgil might have earned a 
more enduring fame. He was attached to the 


* I'untod \\Uht>ut avUluii’s name in Mai’s T/ir's-anntr Laf. 

Clitss, Autt y \iu., and on iU uutlunship sco RJuiu. \vi\., 

ami Loewe, i'rodomm CorJ>on\ Leipzig, JS70, p. 240. 
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:irchic})i-scopal court of Canterbury, w here the monk 
Wireker was also writiiiLi not onlv' ^ood verse, but 
\vh'-lo'ionie, well-directed satire. An inexliaustible 
foLiUt of literary expression was the i'reneh epic, 
(iaiinar’s work n a'-' carried on by W'ace. versify ing 
(jeoffrev of Monmouth, and the historv of the 

w ^ 

Nf)nnan dukes; by his rival Henoit de .Sainte Maure, 
in Normandy and Toiirainc ; and in I'.ngland by such 
men as Jordan b'anlttsme, chancellor of Winchester, 
who ])ut into spirited I'rench verse an aceoiint (4 the 
capture of William the l.ion in 117.J. (iarmk'r, a 
native of I’ont .Ste. Maxcnce, wrote his ejiic on Hecket 
1172-5, while he w'as at Canterbury. Ambrose's 
dec'ds of Richard 1 . have onI\' n'eeiltly come to light . 
that i1h'\' were' well knnwn in hhudand appears (rom 
the Latin remlerinv which mav' be the woik of 
Kichanl, I’rioi of Holy rriiiity', Aldgate, John’s 
reign j)rodueed two splendid I'rench epics, the Song 
of llenui't and the siory of the deeds of William 
Marshal and his sfju. I'he historic epic shades off 
into pure romance through gradations; the jirose 
hrench story of fit/Warin is only partly histoiical; 
a ]ioem on the deeds of the llails of Chester, now' 
lost, was po-.sibly of the same order. Hugh of 
Rhuddlan’s romances of Ipomedon and his son 
Ihothesilaus are specimens of the long - winded 
romance {)ure and simple. English stories now' 
begin to pass into French vcr.se, for instance, Have¬ 
lock, Horn, and the deeds of Waltheof. Marie dc 


France wrote pure romance in her twelve Lays of 
Brittain’, which .she harl heard, she says, and care¬ 
fully trea.surcd in her memory. She likewise versified 
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Aesop’s fables and put St. ratrick’.s Purgatory into 
verse. The Tristan and the Lancelot cycle were 
already in vogue among the French-.speaking nobility. 
The Alexa'nder cycle was being vigorously worked at 
•St. Alban’s, and popular themes everywhere were the 
Troy of “ Dares Phrygius,” visions of Heaven and 
Hell, the Virgin’s Miracles, beast romances, and 
Eastern k'gends, such as liarlaam and Josaphat. 
C’hristian, Indian and ICastern, (ieltir and Scandi¬ 
navian sources, were drawn upon with a catholic 
taste. 

For a circle which could not enjoy French, Laj'a- 
mon was writing his Prut in literary English verse. 
Side by side, the two languages held their smcral 
ways, each affecting the other in grammar, pro¬ 
nunciation and vocabulary. A canon writing h'rcnch 
verse at Oxford, 1214, betrajs few haiglish traits, 
but a generation later the h'rench talked in Juigland 
will cause a I'renchman’s smile. Purgesses were 
writing in French, anti clerks who tlitl not keep Latin 
accounts kept P^rench. Theie was preaching in 
I'Acnch and jjreaching in lenghsh, minstrel>y in 
I'rench and in ICnglish. .Saiiis(m of Pur}' preached 
iti the Norftflk dialect, probablv’ extempore, but some 
of the English sermons of the time are extant. 
Longchamp, whose iiiabilit}’ to'speak English be¬ 
trayed him wdien he was disguised as a female 
hawker, found it necessar}', so his enemy Hugh of 
Nonant says, to bring singers over from France 
when, in the height of his pride, he wished to be 
sung of in the streets. 

c). The minstrel’s dramatic power, his skill in 
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rlis^iiise, his frats of (k'xtcrity, his lasci\ iovis stories, 
were a coinnion theme, and show tliat tlie <4lecnian 
sf.uyht to entertain the .iri^tocracy, as well as the poor 
people, with sonj^s less eha.sle than those which were 
put in writinpe ’ The tniu-'.trels are spoken of in¬ 
variably with contempt as forming mie class with 
the actors, jesters, ribalds, coin t h.ingers-on, lechers, 
dish-lickers, re.id\^ for any emj,)loy, lost to all sense of 
shame. Stage-[)layers were refused the rites of the 
church, llerket, who, as chancellor, had been liberal 
to “ jongleurs,” drove them from his court unpaid 
when be became archbishoj) ; Samson of Hiiry most 
nnw illingl)'entcitamed haipers at his house ; (jodiic 
the hermit “inhorruit societate bufonum." Ikit (ierald 
of VN'.iles tells how a hermit was cured of his arrogance 



by meeting a minstrel, “a companion of thieves all 
his life,” who, having overcome one real temptation 
(the desire to seduce a nun), had obtained a victory 
worth all the hermit’s boasted abstinences, (ierald 
urge.s that upon repentance the plaj'er should be 
allowed the sacied riles, but without avail. To turn 
minstrels and jesters from the door was a merit in a 
well-conducfcd monasters’, and the bc-egine I'rancis- 
cans were once driven away as “ jesteis.” 

The curious position of these vagabond artists may 
early have driven them to form a “community” 
apart, after the favourite merhkeval expedient. A 
curious story is told of the Chester ])layers (his- 
triones) w'hich points to .something of the sort. It 
was due to their aid that the earl was relieved when 
be.sicged, and the constable who had obtained their 
help received the “ dominatio " and “ advocatio ” of 
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tlie players and the cobblers who had joined them. 
A “ maj^isleriiiin ” of all tlie lechers and whores of 
Cheshire would ap])car to have gone with this privi¬ 
lege, just as it fell to the marshal at the king’s court 
to control these among other hangers-on. The Con¬ 
stable of Che.ster passed on this curious “advowson” 
to his steward, in whose family it remained for 
centuries ; the minstrels attended the lords of Dutton 
at the annual fair with man}' elaborate ceremonies. 

In all likelilujod it was not to these professional 
j)Ia}'ers, but to amateurs, that the towns lookctl for 
their miracle plays. 'J'hosc which Fitzsteiihen has 
described as being performed in London in Henry 
II.’s day, in which the lives (jf saints were dejneted, 
were [irobably in Latin and performed by clerks. 
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I. Mihtaiy tenants as rarnicrs— 2 . I'he st'i)c.iiitu's— 3 . A ImiUH's 
t«)nos|>iaiil'‘iH'c 4 . T 1 k‘ i>l tin* villains. 

t. Tin: lof'Is who held dominion owr wide hinds, 
in return for their .s])iritual and military services, 
were rarely directly interested in the pnjcesses of 
tilhi'^e, or in any sense themselves farmers of the 
land. I'or the collecting; of rents in money and 
kind, they employed stewards and bailiffs, whose 
Vjiisiness it was to see after the f.irms worki'd by 
free (;r villain tenants. Ilut between the tillers of 
the soil atid the lords, tier on tier, who were interested 
mt'rely in the finance of their lordships, there was an 
i-ver-increasinL; body f)f men occu[jIed in the snper- 
intondence of farming done in their own interest, 
hh-oin the first the ConqiU'rur had urged his fijllowers 
to subiufeudatc upon their baronies men who would 
render knightly service when called upon to do so. 
'I'his great class of tenant-knights each holding by 
military service about £20 worth of land as a single 

fief or “ fee,” or some fraction of this amount, tended 
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tc3 become agrarian ratlicr than inilitar)’ in everything 
but name. The full quota of knights was never 
summoned ; money could buy off military service, 
and a definite pnjfession of soldiering developed ; 
the cohesion of the military tenures was thus de¬ 
stroyed, and the “ knight ” found occupation on his 
farm, and in the county and hundred court, where the 
law called ever more frequently upon him for aid in 
local administration. Bracton in Henry IIl.’s time 
laid it down as a rule that if a tenant owed a single 
halfpenny to scutage, his tenure was military, lint 
e\en the knowledge that that halfi)enny was due was 
sotui to bi; obliterated, as scutage ceased to be levied 
and taxes on moveables were preferred to taxes on 
land. The line between the sc^cager, (,>r agricultur.d 
tenant, and the farming was becoming a 

meic technicaht}’ : a difference which had been real 
was about to become one of dignitv' only. .Alread)’ 
by the Assize of Arms, and by Henry IH.'s re-enact¬ 
ment, every man who owned a certain amoniit of 
property, landed or other, must have the armour 
of a Isiiight, wh.itever his tenure. He, like every 
other freeman, must fight in defence of his country, 
.should an invader apjiear. Hut he need not fight m 
his lord’s private w.ir ; at least, it was certain that 
the king’s court u ould n(.)t enforce his service. Even 


he who held by military tenure could not always be 
relied on to fight abroad, for the laws and customs 
of the tenure were vague and uncertain. If the war 
were acceptable and the king popular, there would be 
no difficulty ; but political opposition was apt to take 
form in a refusal to serve, on the ground that the 
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condilioiis of service did not conforni to the customs 
of the tenure. To meet new circumstances both the 
army of military tenants and the “exercitus An^liae,” 
wT.ichwas the old Etisilish f\'rd ” or national lcv\', 
changed their shape. In 1175 Henry II. dependeil 
on the fyrd to put down the rebellious barons, but 
by 1250 the practice of hiring soldiery, the knights 
at 2 .S. a dav, the less heavilv armed at od., cross- 
bowiiKMi at 6 ( 1 ., was already in [)n)^rcss. For caslle- 
\var<.l, the land was still bcarinj^ the burden of sendiiiL^ 
the ([uota of men for the allotted term ; but in castles 
t(-o, u.itchmen were being hired at 2d. a dav, to find 

I 4 > ' 


|)erlia]>s a better class than those who held by this 
teiHif'c would be at the pains to snp[)l\’. 

2. K\'cu at llie time wlien inilitai’)^ tenure was a 
realitw there is in tlu* feudal scheme of service a 
gra<hial .^hading off of the military into the non¬ 
military tenures through the grou|> of bmures that 
took their origin in servantdiip, aiul were hence 
called the “ serjeantio.” These were neither alway.s 
military nor alwaj’s .igricultnral, hut might approach 
\i'r\’ I'losel)' tlu: ser\ice of knights or the s(‘rvice of 
farmers. 'I'he origiiial reward of free .servant.shij), 
as of ever)- other .seiviee, was land held “by" that 
service, and tlie law in its order!v \va\’ gave to tlie 
.scrvantsliips unity of treatment, distinguishing the 
rules of .serjeanty from those of socage and knightl)'’ 
tenure bv reason of their non-agrarian and non- 
military origin. The serjeanty of holding the king’s 
head when he made a rough passage across the 
C’hanuel, of inilling a rope when his vessel landed, 
of counting his chessmen on Christmas Day, of 
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brinj^ing fuel to his castle, of doing his carpentery, 
of finding his potherbs, of forgitig his irons for his 
ploughs, of tending his garden, of nursing the hounds 
gored and injured in the hunt, of serving as veterinary 
to his sick falcons, such and many other might be 
the ceremonial or menial services due from a given 
serjeanty. Commonest of all was the duty to find 
“ servientes,” light-armed soldiers who acted as 
attendants on the knights and were their esquires, 
cari} ing their lord’s shield and arms when required. 
In the “grand” and “ [)clty ” serjeanties were the 
tenures of the highest servants of the king, with 
those of the humble farmers who superintcinled the 
management of his land, and but rarely were called 
on to send a hor-^e, a truss of hay, an arn)W-head or 
some merely nominal acknowledgment of the l<,)rd’s 
dominion and the tenant’s servantship. If the service 
were onerous another could be hired to render it. 

3. On the large estates salaried land-agents began 
to be preferred to the hereditary steward holding land: 
in every direction there was already a gradual change 
from a svstem of which land tenure was the basis to 
one in which money was the basis. 

'I’lic C])isco|)al management of an estate, b}' a 
highly-qualified steward, is amusingly illustrated by 
the brisk I.atin corresj^ondence carried on between 
Ralph bishop of Chichester and his agent Simon 
of Senlis, in the second quarter of the thirteenth 
centur)'. They discuss the question at what price 
can a church be advantageously farmed out con¬ 
sidering the corn-sales that year. The worldly-wi.se 
agent, hearing that the archbishop is travelling and 
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plans to spend a ni<j[Iit on the bisliop’s land, informs 
him of Chichester that, as it is well known that the 
archbishop alway s pays for himself and his retinue, 
it will be well to propose to pay. The bishop will 
thus o'ct the credit of offering a civility and run no 
risk of an acccjjtance. The agent writes for a writ 
against a fugitive villain, or to discuss the amount of 
seed recjuired for sowing ; hounds must be got to 
chase the wolves which are doing damage; rights of 
common are in dis])ute. The buying of iron and 
carting it from Gloucester or Hristol ti) the bishoji’s 
lodgings In Winchester, the success of marling at 
Selscy and how to get carts in order to carr\' it 
on, the ptofits frtun a new windmdl, the state of 
the cro]j and the weather for harvesting, these w'ith 
man>' legal matters arc the themes of the land-agent 
and the bishop, “ tiet if you can, ’ sa)’s the agent to 
the bishop, "the custody of a ward fiaun the king, 
because' then I can aelvantageously provide the 
manors with stock.” "Who is to hear with me the 
accounts of your reeves in Sussex?” he asks, or he 
writes to complain that he cannot sell the old wine 
in the bishop’s Cliichester cellars to advantage, 
because there is too much new wine in the town. 

"Can \-ou send yf)ur long cart to Aldingburn ? so 
that on it I can .send v'our venison up to London, 
with t)ther ganii.son, and cloth for the poor, as much 
as yf)u like, for I bought ^00 yards at Winchester 
fair ; I can’t .send your .small carts becau.se the time 
of sowing is at hand.” A foresighted manager, he 
has stocked plenty of wood for burning, brewing and 
building; he has lambskins enough for the winter 
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11 h; of the houseliohl. “Think, [jlcasc, ahoiil 
mutton in tlic abbey of X'alle Dei (Vaudey) or 
elsewhere, and sendin^e; it to Sus'icx.” A low offer, 
only 15 marks, lias been made for two horses ; and 
the [ilans arc laid for sending oxen salted for the 
larder of the bishop’s Lf)ndon house, 

4. Within the century 1154-'1250 the number of 
detailed accounts of estates, describing the nature 
of the services and rents rendered by the tenants 
innhijdies, and in such sources as the Holdon book 
I'or the north ('1182'), the two St. I’anl’s visitations 
(»f manors, tiKf and 1222, the Abingdon customs, 
the Worcester rental (1240), and the Ramsey and 
(iloucester cartularies, among others, there is an 
amount of detail which, however iiregular, minute, 
and confusing, has charms that tabular statistics 
have not. From the economic aspect two leading 
generalisations seem in a fair wav to be established : 
that the “villains" of the [^receding period held larger 
tracts of land than their successors, the virnaters of 
the thirteenth centurv', anrl tliat a tendency to allow 
small money payments to buy off agricultural scivice 
was alreatly eleai !}• marked. I'he lords apjn'ar to 
have found themselves masters of a larger number 
of “ work.s,” as the predial .services w’cre called, than 
they knew how to dispo.se of, and unforc.secing of 
the time that would come w'hen labour would be 
scarce and dear, they accc[ited sums in lieu of 
service, which in the long run were to prove greatly 
to the villains’ advantage. A half[)enny a day was 
considered in most ca.scs to bo the average value of 
the agricultural labourer’s service. If the villain 
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could afford to p<ay this halfpenny to the hnrl in 
lieu of his service, he could occupy his holdiii” with 
the same security as if he were payin;^ merely a 
f^round-rent. The lords in many cases accepted such 
bargains to find themsc.lves a stock of ready money. 
To take thl> course was however still exceptional, 
but the greater complexit)' of the manori.d survej’s 
of the present period seems further to show that the 
\illagers could not as of old be e.asily divided into 
homogeneous gnnips, each member of each group 
holdiii” tlie same amount (T lan<l and rendering the 
same '-er\ ices as the otlier.'. m that group. 'I'he 
“extents” peri(Klicalty made b\' great landowners 
nought, b}' the pnicess of an “imjuest” of sworn 
men, to identif}' in each generation the actual 
pi'i'sons ansuerable for the seia’ices, and moia; and 
more rarely c<‘)uld this be done save b)' naming 
the iiuli\idual tenants vill by vill, anrl each indivi- 
tlual’s services. 'I'liis lent streiigtli to individual 
villains callable of i»ro-,pering and rising out of their 
class, while it weak(‘ned the bond that had united 
th(.‘ villains and had enabled them to treat as a body 
w ith their loial. 

Of all the many arrangements that might be made 
as to the allotment of services, the when and the how 
much, the ploughing.s, harrow ings, sow'ings, weedings, 
mowings, cartings, threshings, winnowings, the folding 
of beasts, the guarding of fl(jcks and herds, the 
making and repairing of hedges, ditches, buildings, 
the victuallings, the works “ at whatever the lord 
wills,” of the customs by which the lord gave or did 
not give meat, or drink, it is not possible to give 
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instances here, characteristic of their age though they 
arc. Much can be known of the .services rendered 
to their loids by all ranks of men of every shade of 
status. As in other societies so in the feudal, the 
humblest ranks bore the heaviest burden. 

Although there is much evidence pointing to 
stationarincss in agriculture, the .slowest of the arts 
to .set itself in new course.s, evidence pointing also to 
extraordinary fixity in rents and land values, there 
are not wanting signs here and there of j^rogress in 
"as.sarting” t)r bringing fresh land into tillage (in 
all likelihood to the injury of the village commons), 
in tlisposing of the lord’s excess of “demesne” t(j 
rent-paying tenants, signs too of better estate 
management, of an increase in the amount and an 
improvement in the (jualit)' of the live-stock. Man)' 
of the monastic stock-farms were* fairuais for tlu-ir 
horses and cattle : whenevi'r the king was in need, it 
was here that he looked for his levies of war-horses, 
rounce)'.s, sumpter-horses, palfrt')'.s, an<l plough-hor.ses. 

On .some of the St. Taid’s estates there is a great 
increase in the number (jf liberi h'nente.s, and nothine 
like a j)roportionate increase in the amount of land 
they held. There is evidence too that while the 
total of dues c.xacted grew heavier, the amounts 
i)f labour exacted from individuals in .some [)laces 
were lighter. Here and there, however, there are 
cases in which the services of one generation can 
be compared with those of a later, on the same vill, 
and it will be found that the later generation is doing 
an extra da)'’s work a week, in .spite of all the fi.xil)^ 
of the “ customs of the manor.” 
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In the k-£^al pc)siti(^n of the lowest class of men, 
the “villani,” “ rustici,” “ nati\'i,” under all their divers 
names, there are many marks of chan^m. The villain 
under the [)ressiire of le^al .s^’stcinatisation had fallen 
in one res])ect and had risen in another. Although it 
is said by a high .lulhority that h'.nglish feudal law 
was the hardest in luiro|)e in its tre.itinent of the 
villain, by reason of the Norman invasion, the .same 
writer has shnwn how many (widences there arc of 
a relative freedtan in tlie ixisilion of villains even in 
the tliirteenlh rentur)', when legal s)’steinatisation 
had done its worst. In ple.is of the crown, before 
the criminal law, tin- status of the' parties was matter 
of no account, but in regard to his land, the \illain 
was .it the mercy of the manorial couit ; from it he 
could not appeal. \’et in the ni.inor court he got the 
judgment, not of its president, the lord or his bailiff, 
but of his h How-ten.nits, the “suitors” of the court. 
The lord's power might affect the finding wheie the 
interests of an individual “suitor” weie at staise, but 
not where the interests of abod\-of his tenants united 

•r 

them against then lord. 

Thou<gh the idea of the sei f'.s inseparable att.ach- 
ment to his “nest," his tenement, was very deeply 
routed in the law. there aie evidences that the peasants 
were on rare occasions " cleared ” from certain tracts 


of land, and likewise that serfs were sold indepen- 
dentl)- of the land even in the thirteenth centui)'. 
The Canons of Osney bought a man for 20.s., another 
for four pounds and a hor.se, at the end of the twelfth 
century. When St. Hugh’s Charterhouse was founded 
at Witham, the necessity of providing an absolutely 
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.solitary sprit for the C'artluisian monks led to the 
compiil.sory removal of a village ; in thi.s case the 
peasants were compensated, for they were told that 
flie)’ mi'>ht p^o to the royal manors—wliere villenage 
hatl some alleviations—or the\' mieht he free, and, 
jiresiimahl)', landless. We hear of more than one 
master of evil reputation, whose contem[)oraries 
cidled him " excoriator rusticorurn,” and for an 
excoriation which loaches not a man’s actual skin, 
the law then, as now, offered no remedy. We hear 
also of niL'n of another tj-jie, of St. Mic^h of Lincoln 
and St. Ldmiind of t'antr-rhur)', u ho shocked their 
stewards hv theii mildness. St. llueh, remittinct 
‘'luM'int" to a distrcssocl poor wiiJow, rcfiisinj]^ to lake 
iho rhattcl'’ from luM* sorrowful poor houscliold 

and asking no “ relief'from the orphaned son of a 
kni!jlit, w'as warned that h(' ran the risk of losing- the 
laiuls of these tenants, free aiid servile, if he <^avc« 
up these, the Ic-s^al evidences of the nature of the 

tenure 

Ihit few manaeers of e.states, lay or clerk, perceived 
the forte of such practical applications of Gospel 
teathinp. 'I'he nobleman’s flatterer, w'ho told him 
that the chuil, lik(' the w'ill'nv, sprouts the better 
for cropjiino-, liad the cducaterl o[>inion of his time 
with him, if we may jud^e from the contemjitiious 
expri'ssions heaiied upon the “rustics” in contem- 
jiorary literature. .St. I'rancis’s lule foibatle the 
admission of villain.s to the brotherhood, and thi.s 
thonyh the friars wore the villain’s dress and were 
mocked at for resemblin" the “fatuus nativus.” lly 
the Assize of Clarendon the “ minuti liomincs ” were 

18 
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c'xducled from entering religion, under ordinary con¬ 
ditions. 

On the other hand Henry II. required of them the 
oath of fealty and an equipment of arms, and Walter 
Map and Glanville noted their love of education. The 
“generosi,” Map says, were careless in urging their 
children to study, while the “servi,” whom we call 
“ rustic!,” strive tf) raise themselves “ ignominosos et 
r/fc’gcneres,” even in those arts, the liberal arts, that at e 
the monoj)oI\’ of freemen,as their name im[)lies. It is 
hardly open to doubt that Grosseteste, the greatest 
figure in the thirteenth century church, was the son 
of a villain. When gotjd fortune smiled, the villain 
might graft his degeneracy on a generous stock. 

A curious account of a villain’s possessions is given 
by Alexander Neckham in that amusing treatise De 
Utensilibus written with the object of leaching the 
tiames of common objects in Latin and I'rcnch, 
from which quotation has been made above. He 
describes the carter dressed in his cowl, with his 
“capucium” trimmed with or gray work, a 

common sort of fur; and his sleeved “ frog " or 
“ colobium,” which left his hands free ; and his hdse 
to protect him from mud. His villain is depicted 
as having all the equipment of a fisherman, a cheese- 
maker, a poultry-keeper, and beer-brewer; all the 
tools of a farm labourer, all kinds of sticks, staves, 
palings, and hedging materials, and wood-cutter’s 
tools ; he has a b)Te, and a sheepfold (berchery) for 
fear of wolves ; he is aware of the value of his beast’s 
manure; he has stabling and, if fortune smiles, an 
ass and mule. Of CQUv.se his plough and its parts 
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are describee], and then tiic kinds of soil it may have 
to drive through. Ncckham tcaclies the necessity of 
manuring and marling, of tn icc-ploughing the fallows 
(jr “ novalia.” 

Far inferior is the position of tlic wretched house-' 
hold servant. Bartholomew the Englishman has 
described the state of the female servant, “ ordained 
to learn the goodvvife's rule,” put to offices and work 
of travail and toiling, who is fed with “gross” meat 
and simple, clothed with rude clothes and kept under 
the ya)ke of thraldom and servage. “If she conceives 
a chihl it is thrall ere it is born. A bond servant- 
woman is bought and sold like a beast, suffers many 
W'rongs, and is scarce allow’ed to rest or to breathe.” 




M(KTLT)1NG FKOM ST. PKTI U'S, 
NORTHAMPTON. 


XII 

I'OWN LIFE 

I. C'f)ntompt for trade -2. The horniij^hs as laxpajvrc;—^. Sworn 
coiuinuncK : j^ilds—4. t>f waqes—5, T'oll'< 6. Fi.inclnscs 

f»l the hortniftlis- 7. Au'haie le^al usages 8. London "o\cin- 
inenl -9. Jew and Clirisiian nioney-lendors, 

I. TiiF- complex ami irregular, half-feiulalised 
scheme of Ati«jlo-Saxoii society had no sooner been 
transfonnetl by Norman legists than new social forces 
broke down the boundaries set up to divide classes. 
Knights entered the clerkly estate; clerks entered 
the burgess’s estate ; “ .servi ” upon the king’s demesne 
rose above their fellows and obtained a special legal 
j)rotection which makes them that contradiction in 
terms liberi villani; burgesses entered the knightly 
and knights the burghal estate. One man might 
belong to several “communities.” 

The feudal system which based all public rights on 
land tenure was forced to find some place for the 
commercial idea. From the first the feudal seignorage 
found it desirable to treat trade tenderly. The lords 
were fostering markets, offering franchises to townsmen 

aOo 
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with one hand, while with the other they excoriated 
the tillers of the soil. For while farm labourers were 
abundant, craftsmen and traders were scarce. Agri- 
t ulture was in those days reckoned unskilled labour; 
the lord desired to have skilled labour at han<l, and 
also to draw to the gate of his castle all those com¬ 
modities with which his villains could not provide 
him. The burgess was wary, having ever before his 
eyes the fate of the rustics who held of the same lord 
a.'i he did ; the spirit of co-operation within each of 
the several estates of men was strong, and before the 
feudal aristocracy realised what was happening, the 
burgesses had become a power in the land. Socially 
their rank was deemed barely respectable by those 
(jf kniglitly origin: ikeket, the son of a l.ondon 
burgess who held high municipal office, was taunted 
repeatedly with his humble origin -in terras that have 
led some writers to call him the .son of a villain. The 
burgess’s liability to the sudden loss of all his pos.ses- 
sioiis by fire made his [losition a precarious one. lli.s 
want of military zeal and humble equipmenL of arms 
exposed him to satire. In the Fulk fitzAVarin 
romance a man dre.ssed in rusty shabby armour 
“ looks like a burge.ss.” At .St. Alban’s, prior VVarin’s 
election as abbot was opposed because he was born 
of vulgar burgesses, and therefore likely to be terribly 
keen about money. On the other hand the Londoners 
were, even in Becket’s time, full of zest for the tour¬ 
nament of chivalry, the Troy game. Tyroes came 
from the king’s court and the houses of the great, 
to mix with the young athletes of the city in their 
“ hastiludia,” “ behordia,” tilts, bourds or jousts. But 
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the London “barons” were in advance of the pro¬ 
vincial borouj^lis, where no tournaments were allowed. 
The licensed scats of the tournament were all in the 
open country. 

Contempt for trade is through the thirteenth century 
a prevalent note in literature, due in part perhaps to 
the burgesses’ money-lending, and interest-taking. 
London had its “ feeneratores and fceneratrices ” who 
were perhaps not Jews; the Dialogue of the Exchequer 
speaks with scorn of the knight who quits his dignity 
“ multiplicandis denariis per publica mcrcimoitia,” or 
“per fceims.” Contempt too was perhaps excited by 
the legal protection given to villains by the boroughs: 
residence in a borough for a year made the villain a 
burgess if he paid his dues like a burgess. Only 
where the towns were fully populated, steps were 
taken to prevent such humble persons from taking up 
the borough franchise. But at first it was easy 
enough for such a man as the future hermit Godric 
of Finchale to become from a “rusticus” a merchant, 
“.sc urbanis mercaturibus consociando confedcrare,” 
by entering a merchant gikl, or more than one, and 
trading to Denmark, Scotland and FLinders. 

2. The towns had fn.im the first [)aid something 
towards the national Exchequer, and the borough- 
aid was not a .small item. But the introduction of 
taxes on moveables in Henry ll.’s time points to the 
realisation at that date of the fact that a land tax 
alone did not cover all forms of property. It has 
been noted however that when Richard I.’s ransom 
was raised, it was to the churches and barons that he 
looked for immediate help, not to the burgesses, 
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though in the end they would bear their share, as 
tenants of the king, of churches and barons. 

3. Whcrca.-^ in the reign of Henry I. the purchase by 
the borough of the privilege of paying a fixed com¬ 
position for its debts to the crown by its own agents 
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was a rarity, in the reign of Henry II. it became 
general in the king’s county-towns. Again, the 
activity of the burgesses of the continent in forming 
themselves into “ sworn communes,” every member 
being bound on oath to co-operate on certain lines 
in seeking the welfare of his town, was emulated 
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more or less closely in England, and was not met by 
active rc[)rcssivc measures. But the fear of repressive 
measures was kept sufficiently in view by a system of 
filling for “adulterine” or unlicensed gilds, which 
helped to fill the Exchequer, gave the central 
government an acknowledgment of its power to 
interfere, and satisfied the members of the commu¬ 
nities that they would be left to themselves if they 
caused no general complaint. 

The most ]>owerful of these sworn communes were 
thtjse which included the whole of the burecsses of 
one town, for instance the commune of London. 
Next in importance ranks the gild of merchants, the 
body that mono[)olised and controlled tlie trade of 
the borough, and next the gild that ccnitrolled a 
special craft, or special trade, or the gild of a social 
character formed for religious, and charitable and 
convivial purposes. Of these last within the present 
period we know very little, be)-ond the fact of their 
existence. The list of adulterine gihls that ])aid fines 
in London in 1170 is instructive: they include four 
gilds “of the bridge," pc'jqxn'ers, butchers, 

cloth-dressers, goldsmith.s,pilgrims,and lazars (Icjicr-s): 
others are .spoken of increl>' by the name of their 
alderman, liy a written agreement of about this 
date, the gild of saddlers, represented by an aider- 
man, chaplain and four “ schivini ” or echevins were 
admitted to full participation in the benefits to be 
obtained by the prayers of the canons of St. Martin’s 
le Grand, in the use of the church-bell, and church¬ 
yard, and, in return, rendered alms, wax, soul-scot, 
and 8d. on the death of each brother. 
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Evidence of a general hostility among the burgesses 
to certain gilds of craftsmen, notably fullers, dyers, 
and weavers, appears in more than one large town : 
severe borough ordinances were issued to reduce 
persons of these trades to the level of the foreigner 
or outsider who did not share the privileges of the 
borough. London paid heavily to secure the destruc¬ 
tion of the weavers’ gild. It may be that these 
prosperous craftsmen had failed to co-operate with 
the community of burgesses in seeking what the mass 
of the burgesses regarded as the comiinm welfare, 
(ierald of Wales has some coinnients on the 


mischiefs re.sulting from the popular religious drinking 
gild.s. The clergy, he says, get uj) feastings and 
potatiems by subscription, by occasi(jn of which men 
and women promiscuously assemble and mi.-^behave 
themsclve.'^; such meetings are called sj^eciously 
“fraternitie'-.” l^veii though the result of such unions 
be mori; masses, prayers, and i)salins for the living 
and dead, still, he urges, this does not counterbalance 
the evil (T these gild-potations. It \vas a fruteinity, 
to which in all likelihood a “ .scotale ” was attached, 
that helpc:d to build Winchesler cathedral. 

4. In the time of Henry II. an attempt .seems to 
have been made in London to fix builders’ wages—the 
result perhaps of an early fire that had raised prices. 
Another scale was fixed in 1212, for the same 
reason, and by an elaborate ordinance, pas.sed by the 
London council, no new buildings might be thatched. 
Tile and wood shingles and lead were alone to be 
used in roofing ; wooden houses that endangered 
stone houses or the market-place were to be cast 
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down at the order of mayor and sheriff. All cook- 
sho])s on the Thames were to be daubed and plastered 
inside and out, and divisions removed so that each 
should contain only“domus” and “thalamus.” No 
brewer or baker mi^ht work at niyht, and rushes and 
straw might not be used as fuel. The loss of the 
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bridge built by Isambert, the architect of the great 
bridges at Saintes and La Rochelle, made the year of 
the fire of 1212 specially memorable. 

In 1212 master carpenters, masons and tilers got 
3d., their servers (the journeymen of a later time) i^d., 
free-stone carvers 2^d., plasterers and daubers, diggers 
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and sicvcrs somewhat less, [)er day; all received fuod 
in addition or ijd. in its stead. A similar attempt 
had been made in Henrv II.’s time to fix the waires 

^ o 

of bakers’ servants, perhaps a])prenticcs. 

As in modern times, .so in medieval, the inter¬ 
ference of the central ‘government in trade matters 
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was somewhat unsystematic. Much was left to the 
decision of members of the trade, but in those of 
most widespread importance the central government 
spasmodically interfered. Baking, the wine and beer 
trade, weaving and d)'eing were the first to be regu¬ 
lated by statute, and in Richard I.’.s reign a statute of 
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measures was enacted which attempted "to bring 
order into the boroughs with their varied and lax 
customs. 

A pipe roll of Richard I. records the purchase of 
a quantity of standard weights and measures to bo 
sent out into all the counties. To secure inspection 
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and control, some crafts were forbidden to be exercised 
outside the Ijoroughs. 

5. The great extension of the “octroy’' duties 
charged on entering the gates of a town, t(ills from 
which men sought to escape by enrolling themselves 
as merchant-gild members, is well seen in the quantity 
of “ murage ” grants, or royal licences to take certain 
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Specific tolls, levied in order that a fund for the town¬ 
walling might be provided. The association between 
the borough-toll and the borough-wall is probabl}* 
one of high antiquity. To give a single example, in 
Hcniy III.’s grant to Oxford (i-35) the IMayor and 
“gootl men ” were authorised to take once a week for 
three years ^d, on every cart entering the town 
loaded with vendiblc.s, if it be one of the county, 
or id, if it come.s from outside the county; Jd. for 
every hor.sc-load, brushwood excej^ted ; Jd. on every 
horse, marc, ox or cow brought to sell ; id. for every 
10 sheep, goats, or pigs, or ^d. on every 5. There 
are many longer lists.„ When there was no murage, 
a borough might have to depend on the r())-al chatity 
to find thorns and wood for its p.ding: Hereford in 
1222 depended on the king’s forest for its borough- 
hedge. 

6. Although llenr)' 11 . had proved a fairly liberal 
donor of borough franchises ^dealing charily only 
with London, whose powers he probably had seen 
good reason to check), his successors distributed 
franchi.ses to the boroughs with a still more lavi.sh 
hand, always of course for value rccanved in ca.sh. 
John’s confirmations w'crc not sold for a trifle. ‘ 
London jiaid 3,000 marks for theirs, and many others 
paid their hundreds. Liberty to manage their own 
finance, their ou'u judicature, their own trade, freedom 
from the interference of the king’s officers, these 
were the privileges chiefly sought, and out of them 
the towns began to developc their councils, their 
courts, and powers of self-government of every kind. 
The vague feeling of brotherhood, bf fellow'ship, 
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expressed in many loose phrases of the early time and 
an.swcrinjj to a very real sentiment, befran to put on 
legal form. The brotherly feeling between men ol 
like condition was mainly expressed in hostility to all 
not of like condition, and liberty and franchise meant, 
as has been aptly said, liberty to oppress some one 
else. The union of “amici” into a group kept 
together more by the duties of the bloodfeud than 
by friendship, still lent a non-Christian character to 
the burgesses’ fraternities, though tire old kin-bond 
had been rcjjiaced by the sworn “ gildscij).” 

It would give a false idea of the truth to sing the 
history of the boroughs throughout in a lofty epic 
strain ; a certain clement of unconscious humour must 
be admitted to give comic relief. Yet here and thenr 
in monastic, annals there are records which show that 
mron occasion mctlian'al burgesses showed themsclvc's 
worthy to rank with the noblest leaders who have 
ever lifted from men’s shoulders the pre.ssurc of a 
galling yoke. The sturdy spirit of the Dunstable 
burgesses was not easilv to be broken. Rather than 
be beaten by the pricjr and convent on the matters in 
dispute between them, they were prepared to {)ack 
and go, yea, to hell itself if need be. That was said 
in the days when the expression meant more than it 
does now. Full of unintentional humour is Jocelin 
of Rrakclond’s representation of the abbot of Ihiry’s 
point of view. The cellarer and his men, distraining 
on the furniture of the poor for certain sums of 
“reap-silver ” paid in lieu of harvest labour, had been 
met by old women, brandishing their saucepans, 
threatening and abusing them. So dangerous was 
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the rcsist.'vncc that at last the abbot found his icadiest 
means to arrive at a siUtlemcnt was to make use of 
the buri^esscs’ own despised court, the rortiuanmoot, 
V hose oialcr.s for distraint akuie were deemed by 
bun^esses to be authoritative. Out of sliecr fear of 
burehal satire, the abbot was further diiven to allow 
his country tenants to enjoy a burghal privilege, 
coinjiurgation in lieu of the Norman trial by 
])attk!. 


The people (T Dunstable were amoi\fT the few wlio 
o[)enly relented the church’s exaction of *' denarii 
Dei” to maintain the church “fabric,” whose cost 
mit;ht have been defrayed from tithe. They cut down 
their oblations (lelibcnitcly, arraii'j^iny; that only two 
pc'isons ^hould attend at marriages, burials, purifica¬ 
tions, atul as the result of the paltry c(jllections, so the 
call' 'US said, the fabric co]la[)sc(.l. Incidents of this kind 
showed how needful it was for the monastic lord of 
a boroiu'h to make concessions in the interests of 

I. > 

jicacc. In this particular case the canons of Dun¬ 
stable were .after all only reapinj^ in other fiekls as 
they had sown W'licn in 1220 a carucage was levied 
and .all religious and their villains were exempt, 
the bisho[)s collected ;i voluntary aid. The priory 
of Dunstable had then been tiiumphant at getting 
off with the iialtry sum of three mark.s. 

7. More generally characteristic than Dunstable’.s 
rebellious spirit was the profound conservatism of 
the burgesses ; belief in progrc.ss was not a mcdi.a;val 
doctrine ; the age more golden than the present lay 
ever behind not forward. To keep what they had 
got was their one constant hope, and as things were 
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of old, so they would have them now. Through this 
it comes about that the borough custumals embody 
antiquarian treasures, that are a joy to the collector, 
but were a sore plague to the lawyers of those 
days; in the boroughs the old Germanic customs 
kept up a flourishing existence, and for many 
generations shut out, so far as the burgesses were 
concerned, the reforms of the central courts, both in 
the criminal and in the civil law. 

In Londf)n especially the primitive legal customs 
that men clung to contrasted curiously with the 
rapid development of its constitution, its trade and 
its political importance, h'or instance, if one of two 
witnesses for the defence died while an action was 
pending, the survivor, after offering his oath, might 
proceed to the grave of the dead witness, and there 
offer oath as to what the dead man would have 
sworn if he had been alive. If a foreigner was bound 
to make oath for debt or any misdeed, he might 
make it with six others, his own oath being the 
seventh; but if he could not find six .sup})orter.s, he 
alone might make the oath and take it in the six 
nearest churches. Such rules the Londoners clung 
to with an astonishing persistency, from generation 
to generation. 

8 . On the other hand Fitzstephen, Ileckct’s bio¬ 
grapher, has given a description of London and 
Londoners which, in spite of its would-be classical 
Latinity, seems to recall rather the London of 
the Tudors than that of the first Plantagcnet, so 
modern is it in tone. We seem almost to smell 
the viands of the restaurants or cook-shops which 
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he describes with so much feeling. Again, the build¬ 
ing assizes, which dictate the nature of party-walls, 
and pre()arc to meet the dangers from fire, and 
prevent litigation between neighbours, show that 
London could produce codc.s of law far more akin 
to our idcaj of .social legislation than Magna 
Carta. The introduction early in Richard l.’s reign 
of the sworn “ commune,” with a Mayor and Council 
of twenty-four (who there is reason to think were 
Aldermen), a council somewhat after the pattern of 
that of Rouen, shows that I.ondoners were not with¬ 
out the power to adapt a new constitution to their 
special needs. The wards under yXldermen were used 
as areas of taxation early in Henry IIl.’s reign when 
they were twenty-fejur in number ; in John’s reign 
the Aldermen were summoning ward-moots, upon 
which devolved the duty of arranging for the watch, 
f(3r protection against fire, and probably also the duty 
of as-,essing taxation within each ward. 

Of the rising of William Longbeard, divers views 
are given by the chroniclers, according as they saw 
or could not see any right on the side of the rebels. 
For the first time the poor citizens’ complaints of an 
inequitable assessment were made into a party cry 
and politically the rising is therefore full of signi¬ 
ficance. But if this short-lived stir was a demagogue’s 
fiasco, we have the evidence of Matthew Paris, writing 
in 124r, that some bitterness underlay the cmiven- 
tional Londoner’.s outward gaiety. He tells of the 
satisfaction with which men saw the walls fall that 
had been built round the Tower at a cost of 12,000 
marks. The citizens knew that if any of them should 
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dare to contend for the liberty of the city, there were 
cells in the Tower where they would be confined. Rich 
and pof)r alike were insulted when the king took 
from them a compulsory tallage, treating them like 
“ villani.” lie .should have asked rather for a volun¬ 
tary aid, remembering their civic dignity. 

T-ondoners however could forget these annoyances 
in a bout of pleasuring at one of those big ceremonials 
which it generally fell to their lot to provide. Matthew 
Tarib’s thirteenth century account is but a brief 
epitome of the Tudor de.scriptions of similar pageants, 
yet the .spirit is the .same. He tells of the special 
cleaning of the streets, the hangings and curtains, 
garlands and lighted tapers, citizens in holiday garb, 
mounted on expensive horses, of wonderful street 
performances by jugglers, actors and gleemcn. These 
episodes, ex[)ensive if they were, made the life of 
London ga}- and attractive. Nor were the burgesses’ 
interests wholly political, commercial or social. The 
pleasures of sport were likewise theirs. In common 
with the rest of the public they might hunt beasts 
“ ferae naturje” pi unenclo-sed land, which was neither 
subject to forest law nor protected by rojad grants of 
warren, and the burgesses’ chase in the Chiltcrns, 
Middlesex, and Surrey, was protected by charter. A 
hunting clause appears in more than one borough 
charter, showing that town and country life were not 
dissevered. 

In the boroughs as in every other part of mcdiieval 
society, there was movement, a thirst for travel and 
excitement. A list of the people of a Lincolnshire 
district who “ signed themselves ” for the crusade, 
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probably in 1197, bears out the earlier statements of 
William of Malmesbury as Ujuching the rush of all 
classes eastwards. The numbers of children in each 
family are given, and the parent’s trade : many of 
them are described as very poor, some “fere mcn- 
dices.” Again the number of people in every town 
who locjk their surname from their native village 
shows that the villages of the Middle Ages poured 
forth their young men and women into the stream 
of a moie exciting life: not all the laws of feudal 
society could fasten the iieasantry to the soil. 

9. .\ Jew bids a friend avc)id London for its bands 
of ]nmj)s, and crowds of gamesters, its temjrtations of 
the theatre and tavern. Its bullies .ire more numerous 
than those nf ITance, and it is full of actors, buffoons, 


eunuchs, “ garamanters,” flatterers, pages, cowards, 
effeminates, dancing girls, apothecaries, favouritc.s, 
witches, vultures, owls, magicians, mimes and mendi¬ 
cants. At f'anlerbury men risk want of work and 
want of biead ; at Worcester, Hereford and Chester 


the risks to life arc too great on account of the 
Welsh ; in Durham, Norwich and Lincoln you will 
scarce hear any s[)cak the Romance language; at 
Rristol all men are .soap-boilers. The only place for 
the Jew to live in is Winchester. 

The piominent position of the Jews, 1154-1250, is 
one of the most striking characters of the century 
and testifies to a marked change in economic condi- 
tion.^, as well as to the forccfulness and industry of 
the Jews themselves. The teaching of the Church, 
based upon Certain utterances of the Fathers, that all 
interest upon capital is of the nature of usury, and 
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contrary to canon law, left a great void in the arrange¬ 
ments of mediaeval society ; as tranrie developed, and 
as the crusades called men to a costly occupation 
away from the care of their lands, the necessity for 
some sort of banking agency became ever more 
urgent. It was filled, in some part, by the monasteries, 
sub rosd (for they acted often as mortgagers), and by 
the Templars, more openly ; but the Jewish financial 
instinct, coupled with the Jewish freedom from 
canonical restrictions, left to the despised and detested 
race of the enemies of Cdirist an almost unrivalled 
possession of a great department in the social 
economy. 

Under Henry Il.’s long and firm rule the Jews 
flourished apace. The king did not recklessly destroy 
his own preserve, and though he, unlike his subjects, 
never borrowed from them, but took what he intended 
to take without promise of return, he was careful not 
to drain the money-giving source. The Jews grew 
not only in wealth but likewise in learning. In every 
town theirs were the stone houses, the houses of the 
rich, strong again.st fire, strong to protect the in- 
clwcllers. Aaron of Lincoln boasted that he had 
built the shrine bf St. Alban and that nine Cistercian 
monasteries owed their building funds to him. Bury 
owed the Jews ;^i,200 (without interest) when its 
income was only ^^325; Crusaders pledged their 
lands; the parsons gave their promissory notes. If 
the king had his screw on the Jew, he knew that the 
Jew had his on the nobles and clergy. In 1188, when 
a tax was levied on moveables which, by an irony of 
fate, was destined for a crusade, the Jewish chattels 
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yielded ;^'6o,ooo to the Christians’ ^T/O.ooo. This was 
the moment of their highest prosperity. With the 
reign of Richard they ceased to find strong protection 
ftoin the king; the clergy had for some time inflamed 
men’s hatred of the Jew by circulating stories of 
Jewish ritual murders and enrolling the names of 
crucified boys among the miracle-working saints. 
Only a few of the better sort, such as St. Hugh of 
Lincoln, taught otherwise. The crusading impulse 
added fuel to the flames ; and at the beginning of the 
new reign a general onslaught was made by Christian 
debtors on Jewish creditors. At York, where the 
Jews’ banking business of the north had centred, the 
object of the Christians was to burn the bonds that 
recorded their debts, I'he Jews, dwelling in the 
constable’s bailivvdek, as the king’s protected, took 
refuge with their wives and families in the castle 
and, when dri\en thence, slew their dear ones 
rather than suffer the merciless vengeance of their 
cncmie.s. 

Christian and Jew suffered alike at the hands of 
John. A liberal charter of privileges was of course 
easy to buy, but it did not save the miserable Jew 
of Bristol from having his teeth drawn. Under 
Henry III., through'Dominican influence, attempts 
were made to convert them, and here and there 
a lord expelled them from a borough. But as 
the [)crcentage on loans was fixed at 43 per cent. 
(2d. per pound per week), it was clear that there was, 
.still plenty of room for their operation.s. The chief 
danger to the Jews now was that the Christians 
would enter the money-lending trade themselves. 
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Already the Italian merchants had found a way 
to become the i)Ope’s money-lenders without in- 
currin”’ the charge of usury. Usury was to be 
dirferentiated from interest by some subtle hair¬ 
splitting which sufficed to satisfy uneasy consciences. 
11 was not mortal .sin to agree to pay damages for a 
debt that was overdue, though it was mortal sin to 
pay fur the u.sc of a man’s money. 
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COURT LIFE 

I. Ailificiality of later Iciulahsin—2. Coii^civalivc forces in Mic ro)al 
h'lusciuiKl 3. Schoiiits <tf ref-iin- 4. I’.tUvard l/s expenses - 
5. RuiUhn^, piuntinjT, and sculpline—0. Kurmtuie, dress—7. 
Aniuscmcnis — S Koval edin alion and literary la-ac. 

I. WilAT may fairly be called the last century 
of pure English media;valism closes with the Black 
Death. The depopulation of England by the ravage.s 
of the plague in the middle of the fourteenth century 
was a principal cause in generating the forces that 
went to shape society anew, upon non-feudal lines, 

aSi 
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By 1350 land-tenure had ceased to be in reality, how¬ 
ever much it might still be in idea, the one means 
for the organisation of society. The life-blood that 
animated the body of feudalism was ebbing and 
before very long only its dried-up tissues would 
remain to show that it had ever been. Already 
such kings as Henry II. and Edward I. had broken 
the power of feudalism ; the changes that followed 
the great plague merely hastened tendencies already 
manifest. Traces of fancifulness and artificiality 
became visible in the last age of feudalism and prove 
that its organisation no longer satisfied the living and 
growing needs of humanity. Within the last age of 
feudalism a doctrine of kingship which was no wise 
feudal was shaping—an impersonal df)ctrine, one 
of figures of speech, meta[)hysical, and wholly unlike 
the feuflal doctrine of the dominion that belongs 
to the lords of lands. The feudal court of Ma^na 

o 

Carta became under Edward I. what Simon de Mont- 
fort was prepared to make it, an English Parliament, 
destined still to bear the marks of its parentage, a 
parentage that had made it a court of law. The 
time had come when men saw a distinction between 
lawsuit-hearing and other governmental weak, could 
differentiate justices and statesmen, judicial causes 
and legislative acts. A doctrine of jjceiagc was 
shaped, and the privileges of rank were no longer to 
be associated with tenure. A House of Lords and 
House of Commons divide, and do not divide on 
a question of tenure, for the knight, though he hold of 
the king, will sit wdth the burges.s, the tenant-in-chief 
^v 1 tT^^he tenant of a mesne lord. Growth of legal 
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theory "made possible the peaceful severance of 
jurisdiction from land tenure. In military matters, 
too, changed needs had made the old system of 
knights’ fees of no account. Ever}'’ person no matter 
of whom he held, must, if he be a man of substance, 
take up knighthood or compound with the king by a 
fine. A land-tax was thus converted into a tax on 
income, and in this way taxation, under the scheme 
initiated by Edward I. and carried out by his 
successors, came to be secured upon' a purely 
monetary basis. The church now claimed fewer 
and fewer of the high places of the state, and the 
spiritual character of the clerical estate struggled 
to dissever itself from the temporal, to secure legal 
differentiation on new lines. The idea that bishops 
.should be judges and go on eyre, long unacceptable 
to the stiicter sort, began to be regarded as 
scandalous. 7 'he quaint prudery that made the clerk 
save himself from participation in the death penalty 
by an “et idco, etc.,” a short-hand form which evades 
the mention of hanging, will now not suffice to enable 
a bishojj to retain his place as a great criminal judge. 
The new military and clerical professionalism was 
but i)art of the manifestation of the professional 
spirit that was everywhere to di->j)lace the old loose 
bond of fellowship solidified by land tenure. 

2. Such were the principal movements of the time, 
movements that may be seen reflected in the changes 
that were taking place in the royal household. 
Here indeed there were conservative forces strong to 
retain the old perquisites, old abuses, the old confused 
system of accounts, and the new ideas were less 
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readily received here tliaii elsewhere. The Constable 
and Marshal in 1297 made it an excuse for opposing 
ICdward I., who had commanded them to lead an 
army in one i)lacc while he himself led in another, 
that by reason of their household character they were 
not bound to serve away from his per.son. Here the 
old and new ideas are seen in conflict, but even the 
household had to yield to reforms, suggested in 1258, 
begun by Edward 1 ., and continually pressed upon 
Edward Ih. Finally Edward II. made a deliberate 
bid for poi)ular .su[>port by propounding an elaborate 
scheme for the control of his household. In Edward 
III.’s time again, the wasteful system was attacked, 
and the wa iter of the Speculum Regis addres.sed him¬ 
self with the utmost vigour and outsj)oken candour to 
the faults of the royal dome'^tic econoni)'. 

3. Edward I.’s scheme of reform (1279) placed the 
control of the household with one central authority, 
the treasurer, He with one at least of the two 
stewards and one of the hall-marshals, inspected 
nightly the messes served to table, and ecunpared 
them with the amount remaining in pantry, butlcry 
and kitchen, thus checking the nightly account. He 
with the stewards had authority to cancel the wages 
of any servants guilty of misdemeanours not grave 
enough to retjuirc the king’s interference. He 
checked the wine-rolls, the nightly list of wines 
served, and the great lists of wdnes received in “prise” 
(taken by way of toll on the cargo of imported 
wines). He surveyed the account of the great ward¬ 
robe, with one of the stewards and one of the king’s 
council. He was answerable for the appointment of 
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a man, bnuncl to make inirchascs at three annual fairs, 
who was to be called keeper of the wardrobe and 
sw'orn in specially for that duty. The keeper was 
further checked by an usher of the wardrobe, who 
witnessed‘the purchases. The keepc'r mij^ht not buy 
or deliver an_; ijuns^ without the treasurer’.s command 
and the witness of the comptroller. l*'ven if the kint^ 
made a special order by word of mouth, the keeper 
must obtain his warrant from the treasurer and show 
it to the comjitroller. \Vax-liyh(s were clc<dt with in 
a se[)aratc account, these being one <d' the heaviest 
items of medi.eval expenditure. The chandler was 
to be watchi’d b) the usher of the wardrobe who 
purchased the wax at fairs, d'he <iucen's household 
was to be siniilarlv ordered. Her steward was to 
ap[)ear nightly at the account-rendering f)f the king’.s 
household, with her pantier, butler, master-cook, and 
the marshal of her chamber. Wasters were to be 
reprimanded and dismis.scd by the auditors, unless it 
were needful to tell the king and queen of the 
matter. Special reforms were introduced in the 
mai'-shal’s di‘[)artment, to reduce the number of court 
hangers-on and the j)ersons claiming “bouche of 
cf)urt " <ir rations fa' themselves ami their hor.se.s. 
The household was tt) be cleared f>f “ribald.s” (all 
loose characters) male and female, and from the horses 
of those who had no right to hay or oats or wages. 
These i)urgings were to take place monthly or 
oftencr if ncces.sfiry, both in the king’s and in the 
queen’s household. The old system of “liveries” or 
doles of bread, wine and lights still went on, checked 
by the treasurer and stewards. The record concludes 
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with a list of the officers and their fees. The court- 

» 

surgeon took I2d. a day and 8 marks for robes, the 
physician took 7jd. a day. Queen Philippa had at 
one time in her suite a female “ surgeon,” Cecilia of 
Oxford. 

Edward I., having fi.xed his servants’ and clerks’ 
fees, likewise cut down expense in the carting depart¬ 
ment, responsible for the removal of the travelling 
household. Three long carts were allotted to the 
wardrobe, one to the pantry, one for tlie household 
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flour, and the trunks of the salsary (salt-cellars and 
sauce-boats), a long and a short cart for the butlery, 
one long and two short carts for the kitchen utensils. 

Even after Edward’s reform the household system 
was liable every now and again to break down. The 
king’s pantler had to be “ put out of wages ” for a 
month, because on a certain occasion he had no proper 
bread wherewith to serve the knights in the king’s 
hall, so that the knights had to go into town and buy 
bread and have it brought in by their valets, to the 
discredit of the king. The pantler’s defence was that 
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he could "et no monc)' from the wardrobe, but he was 
told that if it happened again he would be dismissed. 

4. From a number of rolls of household expenses of 
every sort, our means to know the daily life of Edward 
I. and his successors, their queens and children are 
extraordinarily ample, so ample that little attempt 
has ever been made to deal with this evidence as 
a whole. Tlie daily ])roccedings of the great depart¬ 
ments of state arc also extant in unwieldy mass, and 
make up in part hn- the inferiority of the work of the 
English contemporary historians of the period. 

If Henry Ill.’s artistic tastes give a peculiarly 
interesting character to the detailed accounts of his 
reign, the accounts of Edward I. are those rather 
of the great practical administrator; ways and means 
were his constant concern, and the regulations of his 
household which sound mean and i)arsimonious were 
t\’pical of the financial shifts to which he was put in 
the endeavour to make en<ls meet. The lavishness of 
lleni) III. was in .some measure to blame for the 
drain on the exchequer. The debt incurred on the 
purchase of the Sicilian crown was immense and 
the Burton annalist <leclared that even if gold c<juld 
be coined from mud, the realm could never bear the 
burdeti. Borrowing from Italian merchants had 
already begun, and in Edward’s time was resorted to 
on a large scale. 

o 

The old sources of roval income, the “farms” of 
shires, had become greatly reduced by the deductions 
made for the grants of earlier kings. The feudal 
habit had been to “farm” everything, to accept any 
ruinous bargain, provided some fixed composition 
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were yielded. That there would come any change 
in the relative values of money and of land no one 
suspected, and in the day when the kin|^ wanted 
money more than land he parted witli all that wt)uld 
have made his successors rich. And while the 
streams that should have filled the king’s treasury 
were thus choked up, those that drained it flowed 
ever more steadily. A king could not easily cancel 
the benefactions of his [)redecessor, no matter how 
heavily ruinous wars might ta-x his resources. All 
the alms “of old custom," all the old oblations must 
be j)aid, and fresh ones added, if the king or his wife 
fell in love with a new Mendicant order, or a new- 
fashioned religious house. In Ivdwaid I.'s wardrobe 
account it becomes clear that the sources on which 
he could draw that were uncontrolled by his ICx- 
checiuer were worth considering: he must keep a 
watch on his receijjts from fines on markets, fines for 
faulty measures, on the pleas of his own private 
household court, on the profits from the chattels of 
felons, from mint fines, from “ pollarded ’’ coins ; he 
levies petty fines on the masons who do not build his 
“peles" carefully enough, subtracts wages from un¬ 
satisfactory servants, and does some selling of cloth, 
wine, and victuals on his own account, lly this 
means he secured ;^^io,ooo a year twer which he h.ad 
complete control, apart from the 60,000 of which he 
must have an ICxchequer audit. Ikit ^70,000 was 
no large sum to spend on the building and storing 
of castles, the transport of troops and supplies, the 
thousand and one e.xpenscs of peaceful government. 
The storing of castles with provisions that would 
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keep sound was no easy matter in those days ; often 
mas^,es of unsfamd meat haci to be got rid of, and 
were given to the poor in alms. 

As the regular expenses of government grew, so 
grew the expenses of the court; the old rough- 
and-ready doings, or any form of parsimony, would 
bring the court into discredit with all classes, 
h'very daughter of the king must have her 
“ca[)ella,” “camera,” “aula,” her ewery, almonry, 
pantry, bullery, spicery, kitchen, and marshalsea, 
properly i;quippcd. Men had become so accus- 
tomefl to the grievance of the “purveyance” or j)ro- 
visioning of the royal household in all its branches, 
that only some exceptionally .severe ravages excited 
comment. It is known that a visit from the young 
prince’s household to St. Alban’s destroyed the 
markets of all the neighbouring bf)roughs, foi- the fact 
excited a monastic annalist to make an entry : two 
hundred dishes daily would scarce suffice for the 
young man’s kitchen, his servants sc.ircc gave a 
wooden tally in return for goods taken, for they 
thought nothing need be paid for: cheese, egg''-, all 
vendible things were snatched igi, even out of the 
private houses of the burgesses ; if bakers and brewers 
had no bread and ale, they must make it. A [lolitical 
poet consoles himself with a sarcasm, that it would 
be better that the great .should drink out of wood 
and jiay in silver, than drink out of siher and pay in 
wood (the wooden tally or “ i. o. u.”). 

5. With the incrca.scd desire for out-of-the-way 
delicacies for the table (Kdvvard 1. .sent his tailor 
to Paris to buy Brie cheeses), there went an increase 
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in household comfort Henry III.’s delight in build¬ 
ing has already been spoken of, and as time went on 
his increasing political difficulties did not restrain 
him. A visit to Paris where he saw houses of several 
stories high with beautiful plaster fronts, increased 
his zeal to iniprovc domestic architecture. A full 
account of his e.xpenditurc on his Guildford palace 
exists, and the “ F'rench mode ” of chimneys and 
carved over-mantels, of ground-floors “boarded like 
.ships”(or laid with painted tiles)necessitated changes 
everywhere. 

That comfort was not secured even by royal per¬ 
sons apj)ears from more than one entry : Edward 11 , 
dismissed his Constable of the Tower because he had 
so neglected the repairs that rain came in, on to the 
bed of his c{ucen when she w'as confined of her 
daughter Joanna (de la Tour). Henry HI. writes 
that the “privy chamber of our wardrobe at London 
stinks,” and a new one must be made in another part 
at once, though it cost i,Too. Ihit Henry III. some¬ 
times thought of e.xjiense: “as you said it would not 
be much more crjstly to cast two brass leopards on 
either side of our seat at Westminster than to make 
them of marble, let them be of metal.” The figure 
of his beautiful infant child, who was deaf and dumb, 
was the first bra.ss figure cast in England. At times 
the worries of state entered into poor Henry’s artistic 
projects, and could not be shaken off. In the presence 
of Master William, a monk of Westminster, (who 
painted the gests of Antioch), he ordered a painting 
for the wardrobe, “ where he was wont to wash his 
head,” and the subject was to be the story of the 
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king rescued b}' liis dogs from the plot of seditious 
subjects. 

Although the massof painting and building accounts 
ends with Henry 111.’s death, enough comes from the 
time of Edward I. to show that he kept the great 
wall-i)aintings in repair, and encouraged art in sculp¬ 
ture, jewellery, and furniture. From 1285 comes the 
detailed account of the building of a hunting lodge 
in Wolmer l^'orest. The “camera” was 72 by 22 feet, 
with twcj chimneys, and six windows of glass ; the 
hall was of wood, [jlastered and painted, with wooden 
shutters. I'hc kitchen, two “wardrobes,” and a 
queen’s garden completed the establishment. From 
Henry Ill.’s time come repeated entries ordering the 
laying out of “ herbaries ” and gardens, orders for the 
despatch of good fruit trees and other evidences of 
care f >r hru'ticulture. 

loir the tomb of his father and mother, Edward 


emplo)'ed an Italian artist, but the metal effigies arc 
I'higlish. I’etcr, a Roman citizen, was employed to 
lay the mosaics for the .shrine of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, finished in 12S0. On the series of Eleanor 
Cros.ses, the best talent, native and foreign, was 
employed, and the names of the workers and their 
jireci.se share in the work is in some cases recorded. 
Until the fourteenth century, metal and stone work 
held the field for the great sepulchral monuments, 
of which England has a splendid scries. With the 
fourteenth century began the fashion for alabaster 
monuments and in this substance closer portraiture 
could be secured ; above the tombs were wrought 
exc^uisite canopies and tabernacles of light and easily- 
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car\c(l stone, such for instance as that wliich covers 
the tomb of Edward If. at Gloucester. 

f) As every article of household furniture was made 
by special order to the carpenter, we have in some 
cases a verj- minute record of the royal orders. Occa¬ 
sionally a description of a glass vessel of exceptional 
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value in the king’s collection is given, but that 
vitreous vessels of a rough sort were also in use is 
proved by Grandison’s comment, made in 1328. that 
rather than humiliate himself in a certain matter he 
would drink out of “ a glass or wooden vessel,” sell 
his horse and walk on foot. More frequently now 
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in the inventories of princely collections detailed 
descriptions are given of the mountings of cocoa-nuts, 
horns and mazers, the vessels of crystal and alabaster, 
the enamelling of knife-handles, the “furchetti” of 
silver and gold. Gaveston, Edward ll.’s extravagant 
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favourite, had forks for eating pears; the iron fork of 
princess Joan’s inventory (1347) was probably a 
kitchen implement. 

The hangings and “ dor.sers ” and wall-paintings of 
banqueting rooms represented stories from history 
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and romance: Edward III. had on his dorscrs the 
story of Marculf, the assault of the ladies of a castle, 
perhaps that battle of the ladies armed with roses and 
the knights with sugar-plums which figures in the 
Louttrcl psalter. The part of the “ demesne ” or 
private chamber which was partitioned off for the 
bed offered scope for ricli hangings, and the “ bancus 
ad lectum regis” for silken mattresses. The great 
state chariots for queens and princesses appear like¬ 
wise in the Loutlrel psalter. 

In dress Edward I. set an e.\amp]c of simplicity. 
He [U'cferrcd to wear only a “roba” and furred 
“collobium ” like one of the “plebs,” and “cared 
nothing for strange dyes, purple or wclk-red.” Under 
Edward III. and Philippa this severity was little to 
the court-taste,and elaborate head-gear,quaint gorget.s, 
dresses of v'clvct powdered with strange figures (each 
dress made in five parts or “garniamenta,” namely 
mantle, cape, siqjer-tunic, tunic, robe), dre.sses of 
Italian silks, of gold and silver tissue from Lucca, of 
fine Flemish cloth, were needed in number for the 
royal entertainments, feasts, and tournaments. Re¬ 
sides enormous quantities of fur-lining and fur-trim¬ 
ming, still in vogue perhaps for reasons of chill 
necessity, there were feather trimmings, and pearl 
embroideries, and over the whole surface of the robe 
birds, baboons, squirrels, trees, or perhaps the owner’s 
coat of arms, were embroidered with splendour and fine 
taste. Lace still was wanting. Many of the queen’s 
garments of ceremony were large and splendid enough 
to be cut up into church copes, such as a bishop did 
not disdain to accept, as her wardrobe accounts bear 
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witness. The stuffs used in the making of royal 
garments and court liveries, for which hundreds of 
yards were given away as part of every official salary, 
were very rarely Knglish. The cloth of Candlewick 
.Street (Cannon Street, T.ondon), of Sempringham, 
Coggeshall, vStamford, Lincoln, Winchester and 
Wilton was rough and unfinished, fit only for men’s 
clothes of the plainer .sort. The whole of the court 
dress-making was done by men. and their bills for 
“ frouncing,” lining, padding, tagging, for thread and 
a score of “extras,” show that “as things have been, 
they remain.” Very characteristic of the medi;eval 
court was the habit of attiring hundreds of attendants, 
male and female, in the same stuff, whicli must have 
made fine effect in great ceremonies. In Ilenr }/11 l.’s 
time one of his wealthy I'rovencal kinsmen offered to 
accept a single “roba” at Christmas in lieu of his full 
“livery” as a means of helping to jiay the king’s 
debts, lulward 111. pro\’ided robes not only for the 
whole court, but for the judges, for his hangman, for 
his distinguished pri.soners, and for his scholars study- 
ing at Cambridge, d'he variegated patterns which 
decorated Englishmen’s dress excited the contem[)t 
of the Scotch, who seeing them “clothed all in coats 
and hoods, painted with letters and flowers full 
seemly, and wearing long beards,” penned a verse ;— 

Lonj;*bt;Liick'cl, liLMrUubbj 
I'aintccl hood, willcss, 

(iay coat, graceless, 

Makes Kngland ihririlo')', 

7. Edward III. had a strong dramatic instinct, in¬ 
herited ma>'bc from his father, who so dearl>' loved 
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theatricals that he made his tutor and boon com¬ 
panion Reynolds archbishop of Canterbury, in reward 
for his skill as a playwright. 

For luhv'ard III.’s Christmas sports (it was the 
5'^car before the Black Death) we have the full list of 
masks and “ viscrs,” a dozen each of lions, clc[)hants, 
men’s heads with bats’ wings, satyrs, virgins, and the 
like.^ 

luhvard III.’s masks, and craze for “Garter” feasts 
were merely another form of the rougher jocularity 
of earlier courts. Matthew Baris describes a .scene in 
the abbey orchard when Henry III. and his nobles 
amused themselves by pelting each other with apples 
and dirt, and squeezing the juice of unripe grapes 
into each other’s eyes. BB'cn the great B'dward I. 
was fond of a bit of rough hor.se-play of this sort as 
a relaxation from severer cares. Yet there is evidence 
that society had reached a somewliat gentler stage 
in the now numerous stories of pet animals, birds, 
monkeys, and their ejnscopal or princely masters, 
lulward I. kept a camel for the amu.sement of his 
children at Langley; Edward ll.’s leopard at the 
Tower cost 6d. a day, and lid. a day for the board of 
its keeper. For the nursing of sick falcons, careful 
attendance was provided, and the wax image of the 
king’s “infirm” gyrfalcon was hung U[> at a certain 
shrine that was likely to work its recovery. 

8 . With the increased civilisation of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, the evidences of court in¬ 
terest in literature are not scarce. Henry III. kept a 
poet laureate, and his stipend is recorded. The king’s 

^ Sec ihe lail-piecc to Ihib chapter. 
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books, or some of them, seem to have been kept by the 
Master of the Temple, who received the order to lend 
the great books on the Gests of Antioch to a painter; 
Henry had also a “custos libroriim ” (1251). With 
Edward I. there came to the throne a man of intel¬ 
lectual power, one whose training in law, language 
and literature must have been considerable. In 
earliest youth he had been placed in the care of 
Hugh Giffaul, the justice, and his bent to the law 
seems indicated by the fact that when he passed 
through I’adua he was there enrolled a member of 
the legal faculty. It may well have been his doing 
that Francesco Accursi, son of a famous “glossator” 
of law books, himself a professional lawyer, became a 
member of his Council, and was provided with lodg¬ 
ings in the king’s manor-house at Oxford. Accursi 
is placed by Dante in the Inferno indeed, but in 
Priscian’s respectable company. Abroad, Pierre 
• Dubois, a political [)hilosopher, trained in Aristotle’s 
politics, to whose charge Edward I. had committed 
his ecclesiastical suits, dedicated to him his “De 
recuperationc ” (on the recovery of the Holy Land). 
The Sicilian Guido dc Columna is said on the 
authority of Boston of Bury to have written his Troy 
book at Edward’s command, but the work is dedi¬ 
cated to another. In Edward’s own library, kept 
among his jewels and plate, was a Palladius Rutilius 
“De Re Rustica,” a book of romance with William the 
Conqueror as hero, by Chretien dc Troyes,^ a “summa” 
by the canonist Tancred, and from another source it 


* Printed in Giles, Script, Gest, Wilt, /., p. 179- 
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is known that he had a copy of the cycle of Breton 
romances abridged by Rustician of Pisa, in French: 
a Dutch record tells also of the romances recited 
and sung at his Round Table. Memoranda too arc 
extant showing the fees paid to men going to London 
to find service-books for the king’s use, to men who 
illuminated the queen’s psalter; and a celebrated 
and lovely psalter which was given by Edward and 
Eleanor to their son Alphonso still exists. 

In preparing his Scottish claim Edward ordered 
that the public records should be ransacked for his¬ 
torical evidences, and by placing dependence on such 
records he encouraged respect for them. It is known 
that he spoke Latin, h'rench, and English rvith equal 
ease, and it is possible that he knew Spanish. A 
father so well educated naturally bestowed great care 
upon the training of his heir, but the results were in 
no respect satisfactory. The future Edward II., to 
teach him the conduct of public business, w'as given a 
nominal regency at the age of thirteen. A curious 
roll of his letters, 1304-5, now containing 700, and at 
one time more, seems to show that his drilling was 
elaborate. All are in French excci)t those to foreign 
ecclesiastics ; many are to his step-mother Margaret, 
and concern his money troubles. It is known that 
he could not speak Latin well enough to take the 
coronation oath in that tongue, at least he used the 
French form provided for such an emergency. He 
was fond of music and as prince of Wales he wrote 
to the abbot of Shrewsbury asking that a famous 
fiddler in the abbot’s household should teach the 
prince’s rhymer the minstrelsy of the “crowdy,”and 
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that the rhymer might be housed at the convent whilst 
he was learning. 

His best .side was shown in his love of outdoor 
pursuits, but unhappily tastes that would now be 
considered not unw(u’thy in a sovereign were then 
regarded as contemptible in any self-respecting lord. 
It was deemed to his discredit that he took pleasure 
in digging and fencing with his own hands, in horse 
and dog breeding, in smith’s work : such occupations 
were reckoned part and iJarccl of his fondness fur 
low associates, watermen and grooms. If the French 
[)oem said to have been written by him in his im- 
pri.sonmcnt is really his work it would show that 
time and trouble purified his taste. 

The good c.xample .set by Henry III. ami F.dward I. 
in their happy domesticity was probably not without 
social effect; we hear now next to nothing of royal 
bastards till the end of the period. Henry and Edward 
kept their children with them more than was usual, 
and we have a touching evidence of Edward’s care for 
the welfare of his infants in the will which he made 
in Palestine on the day he received his vvamnd. 
Eleanor bore him thirteen children, with a rapidity 
that may have cau.sed her regretted death. Of all 
Eleanor’s family none reached old age; the nun 
Mary lived longest, to the age of 54. 

For Mary, the nun of Amesbury, Trivet put his 
Latin outline chronicle into French : and for her also 
it is said that he wrote his story of Constance in 
I'rcnch, a story which has been familiarised by 
Chaucer and Gower and kept its popularity fur 
generations. 
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Kclward ITI/s education was yuidcd by the biblio¬ 
grapher Richard of Riiry, but it is doubtful whether 
he stimulated in his |)upil his own amiable weakness 
for book-hunting. iLdward’s wife Pliilij^pa bore him 
twelve-children, and guided their education wisely. 
The elder chiloren were brought up by William and 
Elizabeth de St. Omcr, whose psalter, illuminated in 
the best style of the Norfolk school, speaks w'ell of 
their artistic taste. Mary dc St. ]*ol, wdio educated 
a younger daughter, w'as to be the foundress of Pem¬ 
broke College, Cambridge, and w'as rloubtlcss a wise 
preceptor, Walter Rurley the philosopher educated 
the 15kack Prince. 
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RAUONIAL TlOnSEHOLFiS 


1, Acr<iiinl'»(>lls -2, (’hango in the character of the aristocracy— 
3. Sports of chivalry - 4. Dwellings—5. C'aslles 6 Manners 
aiul murals 7. Liteiary tastes—8. Education of women 9. 
Barliaious acts -10. Dissoiutnm of the Templars. 

I. A VERY curious ordinance of Edward II.’s 
troubled reign gives an account of the extravagances 
fashionable in the households of the great, an 
account as vivid as anything that can be read of 
the fifteenth century. It was issued at a time of 
great scarcity; year after year of bad harvests had 
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led even the baron'? who formed the government 
to seek protection from the demands marie on their 
hospitality by all and sundr)': nominally the order 
was issued in the interests of the suffering' poor. A 
stop is to be put on the claiming of victuals under 
colour of minsirelsy and errand-running (messagerie). 
In the hostels of ])rclates, carls, barons, not more 
than three or four honourable and genuine minstrels 
will be allowed free board, unless the lord invites 
them. At the houses of lesser persons none are to 
insist on free board against the master’s will. On 
the first offence the penalty is loss of minstrelsy 
(mcmbershiji), on the second, to foreswear the trade, 
and never again to be received as minstrel in any 
house. Messengers and runners have no rights 
unless they really carry the lord’s trunk or have a 
genuine errand : of archers and idle peoi)le none 
shall claim victuals uninvited. Tips and “vails” 
arc after all nothing to the demands of fourteenth 
century conventionalitj'. The order further cuts 
down the number of courses upon men’s tables: 
two courses of flesh of four sorts each should suf¬ 
fice : ijrelatcs, earls, barons and magnates may have 
an “entremetof one manner of charge” at their table. 

The list of {)rovisions for the feast at an arch¬ 
bishop’s enthrf)nement in 1295, gives an idea of the 
varict}' of mcdi;eval diet w'hen flesh was excluded : 
3CX3 ling, 600 cod, 7 barrels of salt salmon at 28s. a 
barrel, 40 fresh salmon at 7s. each, 14 barrels of white 
herring, 20 “cades”* of red herring, 5 barrels of salt 
sturgeon, 2 of salt eels, 600 fresh eels, 8,000 whelks, 

The cade held 6 hundreds^ of six score each- 
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100 pike, 400 tench, lOO carp, 800 bream, 2 barrels 
of salt lamprey, So large fresh lampreys (mostly bred 
in the Severn), 1,400 small lampreys, 124 salt conger, 
200 large roach ; there are thrown in besides seals 
and pori)oise and “ [)ophyns.” There was olivc-oil, 
honey, mustard, vinegar, verjuice (an essential in¬ 
gredient of mediaeval sauces), ^^33 worth of spices 
and comfits, bread, wafers, and wines, with London, 
Canterbury aiul English beer in jiroportion. The 
London cooks’ wages, hired for the occasion, were 
£21, the rewards of heralds of arms, trumpeters, 
and mimes £20 ; painting the throne and making 
“subtleties,” huge erections in plaster and wax of 
which the edible ]jart was small, (w non-existent, 
cost £\Cx The cost ma)' be multiplied some twent>'- 
fold to get an idea of modern values. It is said to 
cost much to become a bishop now-a-days, but ])er- 
haps it cost more then. Extravagances of this sort 
were not confined to the spiritual })eers; it was 
obser\'ed of tcmjjoral lords, by an archbishop 
who was a notably good manager, that the lords 
woiilfl not keep such big households filled with 
“garciones” or grooms if they did not know how 
to liv'e by rapine. There are various means to fill 
big larders as well as to empty them. 

Clerical and lay accounts are in this period fairly 
abundant and detailed. There are lists of the ex¬ 
penses incurred by Simon de Montfort’s wife, by a 
suitor to a royal princess, by the great household 
of Lancaster, by the De Laej's, by a bishop of 
Hereford. Jlut the departments are numerous and 
food and drink and clothes, the items of which we 
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hear most, do not cover all the sources of expenditure. 
The De IMontfort account is an account of food and 
drink : clothes arc entered* occasionally on the hack 
of the roll and tell, it niav he, of the cowhide shoes 
and russet hose for one of the Karl’s sons, or the cost 
of the C'ountess’s sheepskin “cruralia" or hrcechcs. 
Such entries as the bribes ,e;iven to secure the friemlli- 
ncss of the burf^’es.ses of the ('inque Ports, the cost 
of a cat and kittens for the ‘'camera,” of the cords to 
open and shut the ” louver ” or siiKjke-outlet in the 
roof of the hall, the fee to a q'rooin keepin;^ the old, 
white hoi'sc', pajnnents for hot baths, to the barber 
h>r bleedin;^ a household damsel, the (\>untess’s 
washino lull (Christmas to the enri of May, I5d.), 
carr\' the mind of the reader, back and forward, 
between past and present, as ar account-book 
should. On W’ediiesday, Krid.iy and Saturday the 
diet books of lay and spiritual alike show abstinence 
from flesh : the fast days of c(.)ursc meant as la rule 
merely a chanqe of diet, an arrangement probably 
b<jth agreeable and wholestjme in days when there 
was little variety. In every big account the feeding 
of poor peo[)le on bread and beer or cider, sometimes 
with the additional luxury of unsound meat, appears 
mole or less regularly. Three hundred poor men fed 
because John of Prabant, and his wife the princess 
Margaret, did not hear mas.s. John of Prabant was in 
the habit of losing money at chess, bowls and shoot¬ 
ing matches, and some of his gifts “ propter Deum ” 
to idiots, poor pages, &c., may have had expiatory 
intention. His pride in his horses and affection for 
them is shown by the record kept of their pet name.s. 

21 
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Although such a splendid list of efifects as that 
of the extravagant Gaveston, the king’s favourite, 
may give an imjjrcssion’ of lavish furnishing, the 
entries in the wills of great persons argue the high 
value set upon a single spoon or kitchen utensil. A 
bishop bequeathes in 1295 the “spoon which was 
deputed for my mouth,’’ and gives an abbess his 
irons to make wafers or galcttc. 

2, The original noble families of the Conquest had 
by the close of the thirteenth centur)' left few direct 
representatives, but new families had risen upon the 
old, and had infused fresh vitalit}' into the “peerage,’’ 
which now began to claim legal privileges unheard 
of in older days, privileges which gave a new dif¬ 
ferentiation to the class thus enfranchised. A House 
of Lords comes definitelv into existence and marks 
a great break with feudalism. There is much to 
show that I'hlward I. went deliberatelv to \v(wk 
to hasten the killing of what Henry H. had 
scotched. 13 y wliat warrant, he asked, did this 
and this “franchise” exist, the franchise which 
placed in the hands of a jirivate person, a bishop, 
a monastery, or a borough, the right to string men 
up on gallows, to drown women in pits, for such and 
.such offences ; to control weights and measures ; to 
hold courts for this purpo.se or for that, privileges 
that should be traceable to a direct grant from the 
king. 

Few could answer with any truth, as one or two, 
it is said, did answer, “here is my warrant” (the 
rusty sword); “ My ancestors came with William 
the Bastard and won their lands by the sword. 
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With mv sword will I defend them amainst all 
usurpers." Edward I.’s threat inquest shows in the 
place of the nascent feudalism of William’s Dnmes- 
<'ay, feiulalism decadent ; the feudalist mij^ht he 
loud of voice and quick to lay hand on sword per¬ 
haps, but the sound and fury signified little and the 
sword was rustv. 

d'he body by which Edward governed his king¬ 
dom, whether we think of it as I’arliament or as a 
King’.s Council, was no longer a feudal court; and 
it was superior to all fi'udal courts. \'et the inability 
of the King, in his Council in his Parliament, to do 
more thari indicate the lines of the new policy, 
showed that the old powers must still be reckoned 
with. In the usual English way there wuis to be no 
revolution, no catastrophic sweeping away t)f ob¬ 
stacles, but bit by bit the ever busy ants of the 
L'uv courts removed a huge dead thing from their 
midst. 

3. The lords were ceasing to be sovereigns, kept 
under only by the iron haiul of a superior, the 
sources and nature of wlujse strength differed little 
from their own, but they still were pre-eminently 
mounted w'aniors. No peer of the realm could esca[)c 
the ju'ofc.ssion of arms or dreaineil of desiring to 
do so. The kinn’s sons, the heir to the throne him- 
self, must engage in hand to hand fighting which was 
no mere pretence. A failure airmng monarchs, an 
Edward II., might fail in the knightly arts, but it 
would be the surest evidence of his unfitne.ss for 
office of any kind. 

J 5 ut already the training of the tournament might 


V 
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vary from a {.jamc with blunted swords to the 
most deadly contest; there was the tourney a 
plaisancc, and likewise a outrancc. yXlready regula¬ 
tions were being attempted to reduce the danger 
lest every tournament should become a battlefield, 
to allow more scope for sport and less for fighting'. 



1‘KIIM MM'l'UrCW I’VU'is’s I IVI S (i^ 'ITIh ()i r'\S* SHOW S OVTAV (.K'I-'VM S 
AM) KM THR llANDM) MAIL, 'JUR IlDl’slNt; (d- thK 

; ONR MW Wl-AKS \ IIRAKPIRCR WITH MAMC Ol s'M M. 
OVRR A COW OV l;\\I»M) M\ll. 


'Statutes were being issued in Edward I.’s time which 
forbade ])ointed swords, and reduced the number of 
esquires and the arming of attendants, and the ])atent 
rolls arc full of letters forbidding tournaments where 
there was danger of a “ melee.” 

Edward I. made it his object to put down private 
war ; he refused to allow his lieges t(^ kill each other 
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except in the judicial UM^er of battle foiiglit on foDt, 
< r in the trial of chivalry in vindication of j)crsonal 
h noiir; over this last ordeal by duel, the king or 
his officers must preside iu person. When one of 
his knights c’ ..ienged another and dared him to 
encounter with In'm in France, h'dward forbade the 
challenge to be taken u[). .\ great lord might be 

driven to no more lordly way of clearing himself 
than by an ai)])eal t(^ 50 or 500 knights, who would 
*'com[)urgate ” for him ; he might perhaps with such 
a body overawe the court, but it was to put himself 
on the same footing as a bmgess. 

y 4 1 

The lonls realised the ilanger of “ conjurationes ” 
or suorn bands of “ribalds," esjK'cially in towns, and 
rules which the “chivalry” might think very unfit 
as yet for their own rank, were thought highly 
.uhisable for the humbler sort. Londoners might 
have theii schools of fence .ind sw<jrd-])lay severely 
restricted, in the inteu'sts of peace; the ro}’al letters 
patent would rightly be used to lorbid tournaments 
in jirovincial towns or in the neighbourhood of the 
universities, but for the true nobility there must be 
monthl)’, even weekly ojiportunities for the sjrorts 
which were theii education. The descriptions of 
tournaments found in monastic annals show that 
the lust fur this forbidden fruit troubled not least 
those dead to the world. The Dunstable chronicler 


W'axes enthusiastic over an Ash Wedncisday fight of 
exceiitional severity at which “ no ribald or other 
footman bore aught in his hand but a small shield 
to resist the onset of the horses.” Ilut the gathering 
of armed crowds in troubled times, such as tho.se of 
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ICchvard 11., grew ever more dangerous. Edward III., 
fortunately for his government, offered his subjects 
in a Frencli war a sterner discipline. 

The holding of I^fmnd Tables began to be fashion¬ 
able at least as early as 1253. The proceedings 
began with a grand dinner at a table arranged 
round the walls of the room, the guests sitting 



SKAr or KOHKKT I-IT/WAI.TJ.R, 1298-1304: SHOVVUNO 
SI’IKJU) Tl STlURKS I'OR llORsK's lll-'AU. 


with their backs to the wall and all facing a central 
space where minstrels and scrver.s .stood. The Round 
Table dinner might be accompanied with dancing 
ami music, followed b}' a grand knighting ceremony. 
If a batch of young men received the honour, as 
300 did at the time when young lulward 11. was 
knighted, a scrimmage ensued for the distribution 
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of fine clothes, of splendid horses, which it was 
part of the entertainment to let loose in the 
crowd. With Edward III.’s Garter ceremonies, 
lh<. fun waxed fast and furious, as lords and 
ladies tripped in the dance “amplexus commis- 
centes et osniia,” while the minstrels or “his- 
triones ” made melody. 

Such feasts were not given by the king alone : 
on one occasion (1279) a great lord of the Welsh 
border, Roger de Mortimer, was “captain” at the 
round table at \^^arwick, where were present many 
nolile and ]jowerful lords from foreign countries. 

It was the best feature of the tournament that it 
drew the nobilit}' of all countries together; to go 
alnoad tt) a “tijurney” was, in a thirteenth cen¬ 
tury baron’s edueati(jn, the i^rand tour of a more 
[leaceful time. .\nd the elaborate codes of honour, 
punctilio and etiquette which ruled the gathering, 
had no small share in framing an accepted system 
of international courte-'y. There was as yet no 
insnlarit}'' among the nobles, and very little that 
was distineti\'e t)f national fashion, though a 
Eienehman would be known for such by his 
dress in I'idward I.’s time. 

4. Parisian dwellings set the pattern copied in 
h'nglaiul. In England as abroad it w'as becoming 
more and m<jre usual for the lords to content them- 
■selves with manor-hou.ses for dwellings, and tho.se 
w'ho had money to spend upon them could get the 
king's licence to “ crcnellatc.” Of splendid partly- 
fortified private buildings, the episcopal palaces of 
St. David’s and of W'clls afford the best examples. 
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Anthony Bek began Ellham and gave it to Eleanor 
of Castile. But many could do no more than add 
to the number of buildings round the “curia,” join 
the detached parts by alleys, add plaster and paint, 
replace “shingles” with tile and add shutters and 
wooden i)artitions (interclusoria) for privacy’s sake. 
Hall and stables were still the dormitories of guests 
and servants. 


The elaboration of full-dress armour grew greater 
as its purpose became less apparent. The “cointiscs” 
or streamers from the helmet, the “cyelas” or silk 
shirt embroidered with the family arms, the varieties 
in the shai)e of the moveable helmet-fronts, and, with 
the fourteenth eentui)', the introduction (jf ])late 
armour, make every illustration of a fight, every 
tomb of a knight, a lesson in the technicalities of 
mediaeval armour and heraldry. 

5. The elaborate development of a costly suit of 
armour for man or beast might .serve as a type on a 
small scale of the parallel elaboration of the castle. 
The concentric castle of the Ivdwardian period with 
its lines of defence one within another, each disposed 
so as to leave no part unsupported, fold within fold, 
re.scinbled the layers of quilted “ iiourpoint,” mail 
and plate. The instruments of siege, the scaffolds on 
wheels, the rams, “sows” and “cats,” in all their 
many forms, had become more and more capable of 
dealing with the Norman keep. To remain pent up 
for months in a stone tower was seen to be after all a 


rather aimless proceeding, for time must play into 
the hands of the besiegers, whose supplies alone could 
be increased. By mentis of the new sally-ports of 
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the concentric castle, a diversion could be created, 
supi)lies ])erhaps introduced. Mural towers tier on 
tier, wall above wall, might render impossible the 
a])])roach of the ram, and the work of sappers 
and miners. The fall of one wall must not mean the 
loss of the whole. All these points had been fully 
apijrchcnded and were put into fullest practice 
by the young earl of Gloucester at his Wcl.sh castle 
of Caerphill)'. lulward I. made use ef the new 
pattern on a large scale when he is.sucfl order.s for the 
building of castle after castle in Wales. The new 
model covered many acres of ground, for within its 
wards j)casants and tlieir cattle might have to be 
sheltered, and dwelling houses built. Caerphilly 
protected its own corn-mill, its own sheets of water. 
Level grountl, rather than the old rock (U' eattheii 
mound, was best suited to castles of the lulwardian 
f.ishion. 'J'he London Tower showed itself ca])able of 
atl<i[)tation and like some lujary veteran armed with 
the newest weapons, the Conq'ueror’s keep was sur¬ 
rounded with ccuicentrie wards. 

A good idea of the sui)plies of food deemed 
necessary for a castle is given by a list of \ictuals for 
Dover castle in war-time, necessary to maintain i,ooo 
men for 40 days. To make daily l,ooo loaves took 
4A (juarters of wheat—i 8 o quarters for 40 days : 
600 gallons of wine at a quart per head a day, took 
20 tuns: 260 quarters of malt brewed 520 gallons 
daih% or a quart a head and 20 over. There were for 
the meat day.s (18 out of the 40), 104 score carca.ses 
of beef, 270 of bacon, 8 score and two of mutton; 
each carcase of beef made 54 messes, of bacon 24, 
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of mutton 8 ; each mess served for two men daily 
(this provided 26,784 messes.) For tlie 22 fish days 
there were 18,000 herring, 1,320 cod, 6,000 stock fish 
(called middle cod): the herrings were .served in 
messes of 5 each, each cod made 5 mes.ses, and each 
stock fish a quarter mes.s. Each man should have 
daily 5 herrings, a fifth part of cod, or a half of 
stock fish. This provided for the 22 fish days 22,000 
messes (one mess each and 200 over). 'I'herc were 
six “weighs” of chcc.sc to “amend the kitchen 
portion” at the assaults, if there siiould be any. At 
the same time a i)ottage was allowed of Hour and 
cabbage. To do the cooking a certain measure of 
brushwood was allowed to so many (juarters f>f 
wheat, ami a limited qnantit}- of firing was provided 
for the beer-biewing. The rest of the viamls were to 
be cooked with “sea-coal.” There were 100 (juarters 
(.if coarse .salt for tlie meat and for store ; tliere was 
beef-fat for candles and lOO lb. of another kind of 


fat for lighting jDurjio.ses; 300 llj. of mutton fat 

for knights and others wounded or bruised—the only 
medicine : there ■were to be 2 quarters of mustard, 
.joo lb. of almonds, 200 lb. of rice, a jiipe of vinegar, 
2 tuns of “ cisell,” a sort of vinegar ; 40 gallons of 
verjuice, some .sj)ices and .j.o (juarters of beans for 
store. The garrison can hardlj’ be said to ha\e 
enjoyed a jilcntiful or varied diet during its 40 days 
of .service. But man>^ an arm)' met a worse fate. 
Edward l.’s men fighting against the Welsh were 
once cut off from beer and fresh meat, and, being 
reduced to lioney and water for drink, quickly lost 
sjjirit under such hardships. At the great siege of 
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Kenilworth, 1266, which lasted six months, i, 2 CX)men 
of the baronial parly were within, with wives and 
children 53 in number, but they were able to make 
sorties and levy stores from the surrounding; country. 

6, The “urbanity” of the castellans of Kenilworth 
was highly commended by reason of their treatment 
of a wounded knight belonging to the enemy’s part)'. 
On his death his body was placed in a shrine, torches 
were set to burn round it, and with full ceremony the 
corpse was transferred to the besiegers. .Strictly 
historical sources howcn'cr do not as a rule tell much 
of the “ courtesy ” which was the theme of romance, 
lo)!' the histcjrian there is no harder task than to 
measure the amount of truth present in the imagina¬ 
tive literature of the ])ast, in so far as societ)' is there 
depicted : the usual difficulties are multijjlied when 
we cannf)t even date the romance, and further must 
make tieduclions for the anticjuity of its plot, for 
few writers invented new ones. V'crisimilitude and 
realism was no part of the iileal of the romance- 
writer of the INIiddle Ages, and his stock-in-trade was 
limited as a rule to certain conventional themes. 

A great French law)’er, who knew Fngland, made 
.something of a new departure in romance-writing 
when he chose to enrich his story with the ridiculous 
blunders made by the English nobility and their 
men in talking a kind of pigeon-French. Writing 
probably not before 1274, he makes the Earl of 
Gloucester’s men mix their genders and talk bad 
grammar so as to alter the sen.se. The earl calls the 
heroine “ mon douce amie,” and converts his “belle 
pucelle ” into a “ bel pourcel ” (pig). There is a 
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touch of exaggeration here no doubt, but in counllc.ss 
little details the stor\' tells the literal truth. The tale 
of the love of the I'rcnch esejuire, Johan, and his 
ICiV’/iish wife blonde, daughter of the Karl of Oxford, 
is beautiful, and the delicate treatment of the theme 



A eia sxDFi,' i\ H(ioi) \\n coat ok mail, with 
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does honour to tire writer, whose circle of readers 
would learn nothing but gootl from him. 

The last half of the thirteenth century is a time 
that may rank high in the history of English morals. 
Simon de Montfort, the “flower of all chivalry,’’ and 
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Kclwrircl I., on whose grave was written the simple 
motto “ pactum serva,” held up to men a high ideal, 
d'hey were alike in faults and virtues, and in .some 
sense their faults and virtues l3'pify their age. 
]''xt.cssive violence in temper was in both a fault, 
hut we must set against it an unbounded rc.source- 
fulnes.s and capacity for thought. Simon’s will, 
written by the hand of his son Henry, used no 
meaningless testamentary form in the phrase that 
speaks of his great desire that all his debts should 
be j)aid in full. L(jve of justice in human relations 
was characteristic of both men: so too was temperate 
living. Edward’s “keep troth” was no canting 
{>hrase; though he might on occasion seek papal 
absolution from a promise given. 

If we may judge from a political song of the 
period, there seems reason to think that the l)e 
IVlontfoit ixutv in their disputes with the court part}- 
1258-6.} were inclined to blacken the enemy as evil- 
livers : but for alt partie.s the best writers held uj) a 
loft}^ ideal of knighthood. The girding with the 
sword signifu.'s that evil deeds must be eschewed : the 
bathing signifies that the knight is l(j be clean from 
unlawful impurities: he must be worth}’ of all his 
attributes. The knight’s pride, if in part a cause of 
the fashionable vice of violence, might after all help 
him up the path toward righteousness. Those of 
high “parage” were loth to disgrace all chivalr}’ by 
any act that was contrary to the conventional 
code, b}' an}’ act that could be deemed “villain,” 

The sharp class-divisions, that to <nir eyes seem 
peculiarl}’ characteristic of the age, were regarded by 
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many as not nearly sharp enough. The Templars 
required a new member to be the son of a knight 
and a lady, and the father must also be of knightly 
clew'ent and of “ lo}’al marriage.” This was to meet 
the trouble described In’ a ])olitical writer: 

Ivni^litship i\ it'loyd and (htlcfull) idilit, 

C'aii a Iwty ntiw lin’ak .1 spear, he shall he nuulo a knight, 

Anti iheie been kih^lUs ^atlercil of unkind blt^od 
And cnveiionielli lliat ouiei tluit .slu)iil(l be so fjond.*’ 


I'b'en the slaughter of Edward I., a father whose 

will was not lightly to be crossed, could chocisc to 

man')'in “disparage” one who was not even a knight, 

and the incident bad to be accepted and glozed over 

bv' the raising of the humble suitor from his dusty 

estate. And the liarons themselves were confounding 

the issues when in the Provisions of Oxford they 

¥ 

suund(‘d the national note as it harl never before 


been souiuled, anrl pronounced it “disparagement " to 
marry une who was not a native of England. Tins 
was the utterance of hale ag.iin-^t a particular group 
of cemrt hangers-on, Savoyards, Jhjitevins and 
I’rovencals. but though strangers in England 
might be mobbed and despised as strangers, never¬ 
theless the language of the onl)' ])art of the nation 
that was reckoned to have any social worth was still 
French. In 1301 lulward I. caused letters from the 
Tojic to be put into I’rench that they might be read 
to the whfile army. The drafting of Henry III.’s 
Ivnglish proclamation giving his adhesion to the 


Provisions of Oxford in 1258 


is of cour.se significant 


of a certain measure of nationali.st force in the 
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political movements of that time, but it must not 
obscure the fact that venerations came and went 
before the lanvuaj^c of the governing class ceased to 
be I'rcnch. 

The flespotism of John and the effeteness of Henry 
III. had roused a new feeling of i)olitical interest, 
and the songs of the revolutions of 1258 and 1264 
both prove this and tell of its nature. The com- 
munit}', they sa\’, should see what sort of men are 
chosen ff)r the utility of the realm. The king should 
never set his private intere.st before that of the 
community, and its law must rule hi.s- dignity. 
However great the king maybe in wisdom, he should 
consult the magnates. The other side too is 
represented;—how evil it is that subjects should rule 
the king, how sad the inversion of the true order 
of things. 

7. Although direct evidence of the literary interests 
of individual nobles is scant)', the increase in the 
amount of literature which w.is intended, as its 


nature shows, for an audience not consisting of 
scholars, proves far more than an occasit)nal dedica¬ 
tion or hint of [>ersonal interest. A man of Simon 
dc Montfort’s culture, the friend of Grosseteste 


and of the Greek scholar John of Ikisingstoke, 
a nobleman who was a sound Latinist, was a 
rarity in the class to which he belonged, but high 
birth was generally supposed to be accompanied 
by some claim to “ letters.” Louis de Beaumont, the 
ignorant but aristocratic bishop of Durham who 
could not get through the Latin form of his conse¬ 
cration and asked to have it “ taken as read,” is 
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described bv Murinuith as bcin<i but “ nicdit»critcr 
litteratus” aUJiongh of high biith. The evidence 
that the nobles po>-.se.ised books is now more abun- 
danu Kdwanl ll.’s favourite the elder Despenser 
had a library of books ; ]<aul \^'illiaIn de Beauchamp 
left his daughici a “ book of Lancelot,’’ and the 
ownorshij) of beautiful illuminated psalters and 
breviaries may often be made out from the armorial 
bearings figured in the margins. The Howard 
family gave their lovely jjsalter to the nuns of 
Chicksand 1339 - The school of Gorleston and other 
East Anglian centres were producing costly works for 
the houses of great people, painting the prayer-books 


with tales from romance, scenes frtim the chase and 
other episodes of daily life to beguile the tedium of 
the service. A Ihblc in I'rench, containing both Old 
and New Testament, was illuminated for John of 
Wells and his wife Maud, before 1361, 'J'hc 
posse-.sion of a pocket breviarj- such as that ordered 
for I )e Montfort’s daughter maj' be taken to indicate 
that the owner could read liturgical Latin. To finger 
with pleasure these beautiful books does not require 
much education, and the subjects of illustration often 
show that the reader was expected to feel more 
interest in the common themes of medi.eval romance 
than in the severer letter-press which the picture.s 
ad(jrned. Yet the multiplication of ver.se hi.stories 
such as Langtoft’s, the English translations of Robert 
of Sempringham, the English and French “ Brut.s,” 
beginning with old-vvorld fables and introducing 
contemporary events as they approach modern 
time.s, all imply a general interest in the literature 
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and events of tlic fabulous or the recent past. It 
was an Earl of Hereford who at the close of our 
])eriod jiersuaded William of Palermo to translate 
William and the Werwolf; an Earl of Salisbury 
bouj'ht for 100 marks a French Petrus Comestor, 
taken from the I'rench king on the field of Poitiers 
(1356), and presented it to his countess. 

8. A sign of some social movement is seen in the 
evidences that women of rank were leading a some¬ 
what less narrow life. The heroine of the romance 
of Guy of Warwick, translated from the PVcnch in 
the fourteenth century, was 

“ roul leoU’., frop and \^isc, 

And in tlie seven aits learntd \Mlhnuten nn^s.” 


Her masters were from Toulouse, men white and 
hoar who taught her astronoiu)', “ ars-metrick,” and 
geometry ; “of sojdiistry she was also witt)’, of 
rhetoric and of other cl erg)'” (cleikl)’ learning). 
The hero is fitted out with strength, a perfect 
knowledge of chivalrous exercises, and skill at chess, 
but not with the accomplishments of learning. 
This is romance, but the book written to leach 
. P'rcnch to the lady Dionysia de Mountchesny (she 
was relaterl to the X'^alences of Pembroke), b)' her 
tutor, Walter of “ Bibclcsworth,” shows that pains 
were taken at least in the education of a few. 
The same tutor wrote likewise a dialogue between 
himself and Henry de Lacy earl of Lincoln, on 
going to the crusade, and this too may have been 
designed with educational purpo.se. In his P'rench 
verses to Dionysia, glos.sed with English, he supplies 
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a \ocnbalary of all the words rc(]uired for daily 
necessities from the cradle to the grave. Beginning 
with the birth of the child, all the apparatus of 
musing given, and the names of the child’s 
members. The tutor thi*n clt.)thes the child, naming 
the garments, geds it and describes the food products 
after the manner of the latest German pedagogy, 
lie takes every precaution to prevent such disasters 


as befel thi* l''arl of Gloucester’s 


French : 


all the 


j)ossiblc confusions and synonyms are noted, 
l^ssential to the lady’s education was a knowledge 
of the terms of the chase and fiilconry : she must 
s[>eak of a herd, flv^ck, covey, bev\’, company, in the 
right connection ; it is correct to s|)eak of a bevy 
f)f heiTMi'i, but she must say a crowd of villains 
(chillis), a compan}' of ladies and of geese, and he 
tells her \\h\’ the same word will do for both these 


List. 'J'hen there are the words for each animal’s 


noises, and the words of trades, for household 
o[)erations, for setting the table, and he describes 
the paring of the bread given in alms, the decking 
of the boar’s head with flowers, the courses o( 


eat.ibles. Begin, he says, with venison and frumenty, 
then have roast cranes, peacocks, swans, geese, kid ; 
at the third course coneys in gravy, and meat done 
in Cyiirns wine ; quinces and white wine ; then 
jihcasant, woodcock, jiartridge, fieldfare, larks, 
brawn, fritters, and finally comfits for digestion. 

The letters written by women are now natural 
in style and show more signs of being in the 
writer’s own words, if not in her own hand. 
Mawisia de Neville writes to her son Hugh, 
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whilst he is 011 crusade c. 1266-9, about legal 
matters and his estate, but the letter breathes 
throughout the spirit of motherly affection. “If it 
might be that I could often have good news of you 
and often comfort you by my letters, there is nothing 
that could give me more pleasure, if 1 cannot .see 
you and talk to you ’’: so runs her simple and natural 
French. That the letter deals largely with business > 
is also, we may believe, genuinely characteristic of the 
writer. 

Worthy to number among English heroines was 
Isabella Countess of Arundel who, with a dignity 
which, Matthew Paris says, was more than that of 
woman, reproached Ilenr}'^ III. (1252), when he 
sought It) browbeat her. .She made bold to tell 
the king, “ You govern neither us nor yourself well.” 
On this the king, with a .sneer and a grin, said with a 
loud voice, “JIo, ho, my lady countess, have the 
noblemen of England granted you a charter and 
struck a bargain with you to become their spokes¬ 
woman because of your eloquence?” She answered, 

“ My liege, the nobles have made no charter, but you 
and your father have made a charter, and you have 
sworn to observe it inviolabl)', and yet many times 
have you extorted money from j our subjects and 
have not kept your word. Where are the liberties 
of England, often reduced to writing, so often granted, 
so often again denied?” It was probably this lady 
to whom is dedicated a life of St. Richard of 
Chichester, written by a Dominican, at her request. 

But there are not wanting thirteenth century .satires 
to tell the usual story of female levities, and of female 
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(IcvoUon to the needle, to German work and pierced 
work, Saracen work' and combed work, cut-out work 
and wool-work, and a multitude of other “works” to 
which the clue seems to be now wholly lost. Whilst 
the women are thus engaged, the one who knows most 
reads to them, the others listen attentively, and do 
not sleep as they do at mass, “ pur la prise de vanite 
dont out grant lecsce (joy).” The “ opus anglicum ” 
consisted of chain-stitch in circles, with hollows, 
made by a heated iron rod, to represent sln'ujows. 
A cojje of this work was made by Rose de Ihirford 
at lulward II.’s order, and sent to Rome. One, 
known as the .Syon cope, passed into the possession 
of the nuns of Syon, Islew^^rth, and can be seen at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

'J'he tone of literature remains as decemt as in the 
preceding pericjd. W’here the fifteenth century wf)u!d 
permit further licence, the thirteenth and fourteenth 
are restrained. As an example we ma}' contrast the 
coarse enquiries made by Henry VII. when he jiro- 
posed to marry, wdth the quaint little descri[)tion of 
the future Queen Thilippa’s person, set down by the 
Bishop of Exeter in his Register, he having been 
in all likelihood the ambassador deputed to make 
enquiries. 

9. With some signs of increasing urbanity, there 
is still much barbarity: whether more or less 
than in more highly civilised ejiochs it would 
be hard to guess. Some of the e.xquisitc refine¬ 
ments of which cruelty is capable are not there, 
but there i.s a universal €'iccei)tance of the valuc- 
lessness of human life, a doctrine taught by the 
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Churcli and the law. The judgment p.is'^ed on 
the unfortunate David of Whiles in 12S2 is a naive 
example of the contemporary view with all its 
mixed feelings, jly all the baronage (harnagia) four 
judgments were passed : because he was traitor to 
the king ulio had made him knight, he .shall be 
“ drawn ” or dragged by horses : because he com¬ 
mitted homicide he must be hanged : because the 
homicide was done at the season of the Passion, 
for his blasphemy he .shall be disembowelled and his 
brjwels shall be burned ; anrl because he plotted the 
king’s death in manj- parts of lOngland, his members 
arc to be divided and sent out to the four ciuarters to 
bi- a terror to malefactors. 

Armie,'. which by roj al proclamation and invitation 
were swelled by criminals and vagrants, like the arm\' 
with which F.dward I. invaded .Scotland, were of 
course ,scru[)ulous in no {)articular. The sicken¬ 
ing mutilations of the boilies of much hated men 
seem to have been speci.illy characteristic of border 
warfare on the inarch of W^alcs and Scotland. 'I’he 


treatment of Sinu-ai de Montf(.<rt’s and Cressingham’s 
body arc cases in point. 

10. 'I'hc dissolution of the order (T Knights Templars 
in Edward II.’s reign, a work done at the instance of 
the I’opc and the h'rench king, might, if the evidence 
had been trustworthy, incline one to take a very 
gloomy view of the state of morals depicted by the 
witnesses. That the evidence was utterly untrust- 
w’orthy is now established, to the lasting disgrace of 
those concerned in collecting it, but even .so, though 
the order be spared, it darkens the impression of cor- 
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nipt and tainted thr)u,i,dit among the humbler classes. 
'J'hc burden of the shame of it is shifted, but not 
lifted, if the Templars as an order were innocent of 
the filthy practices charged to their acceount, for the 
prurient imaginings of the witnesses remain, and nrit 
these only, but the greed, injustice and utter un- 
scrupulousncss of those of all classes who sought to 
obtain the verdict of “guilty,” Hatred of the proiul 
and avaricious Temjdars, dislike of their secret system, 
belief that their work was done and their privileges an 
abuse, are the extenuating circumstances. The story 
of the dissolution of the Templars runs closely 
parallel to the story of the greater dis.solution 
carried out by Henry VI 11 , 

Adam of Murimuth says that the Templars when 
they had to meet the accusations against them 
confessed the “ fama,” but not the fact, save for one 
or two ribalds “ in omni statu,” black sheep who never 
would be white. All finally confes.sed that they could 
not purge themselves and were adjudged to j)crpctual 
penance. Some, lie tells us, were put in monasteries 
where they conducted themselves well. For a time 
the Knights Hospitallers profited by the fall of their 
rivals, but soon had to bear alone the charge of 
avarice and pride hitherto levelled at the Templars. 
The llo.spitallers had always been more favourably 
thought of because of their charitable works. Their 
hospitals dedicated to St. John were in every town ; 
their duty to bury the dead, criminals and suiclde.s, 
for whom no other church found charity, was one 
that endeared them to the populace. More than 
one body cut down as a corpse from the gallows, 
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handed over to them for burial, came to life a^aiii. 
But enriched with Ti^nplar wealth, the satirists bciran 
to observe their long robes, their elegant shoes and 
breeches, their splendid horses. It is these things 
that they contribute to the imaginary order of 
Bel-ease, which took from eacli rule the clause which 
exposed it to the most ridicule. 
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XV 

MONASTKRIKS AND TDK ClWRf'U 

r. Monks—2. Nuns--3. Mfndic.iiUs - 4. Relations of Clmicli and 

.SlaU’--5. U’lie kishnps as kiiildeis. 

I. T(J the “ Order of Ikd-casc ” the anonymous 
author makes the Benedictines contribute tlieir social 
drinkinj^s ; the canons their meat three days a week ; 
the (h'stercians tlieir unbrccchcd legs ; the Carthusians 
the little comforts of the cell, its plants in the window, 
its freedom from inspection ; the secular canons, their 
spiritual attendance on women ; the Franciscans their 
intimacy with aristocratic families; the Dominicans 
their dinner table preaching. 
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The evidence as to the state of the monasteries now 


pours forth in an abundant stream, and it is possible 
to know much both (jf tlie spirit of the ideal and of 
th(i details of the real monastic life of this period. 
There is evidence that in the laicfe convents the 
domestic organisation was Ljood: strict attention 
was paid to the management of what was a business 
as temporal as aii}' other. That the divorce between 
the real and the ideal might not become too obvious 
general councils ])eriodically laid down new rules 
desioiied to secure reform. J’'vcn if this effort hatl 
not been made, the monastic institution had become 
far too much part of the very bein;.; (>( the media'val 
state to be the object of any general criticism. 
Pretensions to sanctity unsupported by facts might 
be the theme of some jests, like the human frailties 


of all self-ileceivers. 


Put the .self-deceivers after all 


have endearing qualities, lacking in those u ho see 
things as the)' really are. 

d'o give a new sjaritual meaniijg to monastic vows 
was not in the power C)f the united provinces of \'ork 
and Canterbniy, though they were prepared to lay 
down rules on the question of monastic meat-eating, 
monastic teaching, learning, pension.s, and benefice.s, 
rules that should enable the monasteries to iikjvc with 


the times. As touching meat, the Ivnglish Bene¬ 
dictines in 1334 were told that they might eat it 
at those times when it was lawful for the ordinary 
Christian to cat it. 


It was directed that every monastery shijuld 
have a paid teacher to teach monks grammar, logic 
and philosophy, but seculars were not to bo taught 
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with monks - a hint tliat they had beem in the past. 
Had the rcfoniicrs made concc'^sions in this matter, 
events might have taken a far different course. The 
great concession to the new movement was that one 
monk in twenty must be sent to the university, and 
properly i)rovidcd. A concession to modern move¬ 
ments was likewise made in the sanction given to the 
use of cells (musa^a) for the pur|)oses of study, after 
the academic fashion. Already for the literary 
monks “carrells” or little wooden shelters, each 
with one window', had been fitted in the cloister 


to give some privac}' to students. Hut as j’et the 
common dormitory was deemed an essential part of 
Hcncdictine discijiline, a fact not a little significant of 
the monastic weakness wliich failed to distinguish the 
letter and the spirit. Vowed to obedietice, the 
accepted conventions f)f the past, —always endowed 
with a sufficient power to continue their existence 
after they have become superfluous, ■ were in the 
monk’s scheme of things furnished w'ith an additional 
vitality. A machine so divinely constructed as 
St. l^enedict’s rule was expected to keep itself in 
good order for ever. 

The pettiness of spirit which runs through the 
monastic annals of the time is amusing enough in its 
naivete. The letters of a schoolboy to his parents do 
not go more straightly to the point than the entries of 
the annali.st. Money and food are the absorbing topics. 
The Whitsun beer failed and the convent harl five 


“dolia” (tuns) of wine “which did us a lot of good.” 
An abbot has died who omitted to apjioint a day for 
his anniversary; thus he, being dead, would miss the 
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prayers for his soul, and the monks, lx'in_s;- alive, 
their extra alkiwance. In the monk's \ iew' the 
abbot’s pra}’crlcss future state is most likely a 
judgment on him for having withdrawn from the 
convent certain monc\-s left to celebrate the, anni- 
versary of a predecessor. Ihit for what offence the 
monks’ dejjrivation of drink was a judgment we 
arc not told. 

The lists of necessary monkish outfit savour also of 
the public school. At JCIy a nov'ice must bring two 
pieces of canvas Air his bed, a mattress, two pair of 
blankets, two ])air of strayle.s (thin blanket), two 
coverlets, one furretl co\eilet, one serge “ blew bed,” 
one cowl with a frock, one black furred tunic, one 
plain tunic, two white tunii ■'>, one amice without fur, 
a girdle and [x^uch, w'ith a knife, wa.x-tablet and 
comb, thread and needle, a night-girdle, various [jairs 
of breeches and braces (points), hose, socks, day- 
boots, night boots, half a do/.en kerchiefs, three 
cushions, one white nightcap, two towels, one -dirty- 
lineri-bag, one shaving cloth, one drinking cup, one 
ma/er (mounted cup of woml), one silver spoon, 
Similar lists are given of a Templar’s and an Austin 
canon’s out At, iind describe no doubt the necessaries 
of a gentleman of the jKuiod. 

At Chri.stchurch, Canterbury, in the fourteenth 
century, hospitality had .seriously declined: even 
monks seeking hos[)itality there weic made to lodge 
outside aiifl got no more than their food. The 
archbishop orders that they be admitted with hoises 
and servants for one .day and night, and the same 
.should be done for secular guests. On the other 
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hand no doubt there had been "ross abuses of 
monastic hospitalitj’. In 1275 a ro)'aI order limited 
the power of the nt 4 )ibty to claim liospilality except 
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in monasteries of their own foundinj^e The Austin 
canons of Coxford had to make a rule that women 
should not be admitted to the inner offices and 
cloister, except great ladies and nobles surrounded 
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with a ^Tcat company “ who cannot well be rep-icllccl 
without scandal." Barnwell, after heavy sufferinsis 
when the “Disinherited" of De INIontfort’s party 
were holdiiifr out in the Isle of KIv, was “excciriated" 
by the burden of entertaining a justiciar and his 
wile who had ?2 women with her; aiul no reward 
did the canons get. for the judge amerced the prior! 

The Christchurch rules for the “ deportum" or 
place of monki.sh disport show lhat indulgences were 
allow'cd to those wln) submitted to the full tedium of 
the cathedral services, but for such persons little time 
remained for “idle tales and wanton jollity." It 
w’as Christchurch too tliat was driven to look for 
a theological teacher among the Franciscans, a 
novelty productive of discewd, discord due to what 
was no novelty, prolonged litigation, on which the 
whole thought of the convent centred to the neglect 
of every other. 

Bur}’, W'inclu’ster, Gknicester, Abingdon, name 
only a few' of tlic [jrinted records, }'ield for this 
jjcriod \ery full details as to the nature of monastic 
business arrangements, .systems of account, domestic 
service, provisioning, farming, alms-giving, building, 
d’he one source of expenditure tor which it is rare to 
find any permanent arrangement made is the main¬ 
tenance of the fabric of the church. No regular 
“farms” like those for the kitchen, w'ere .set a.side 
for a purpose, which might always be conveniently 
adduced as an incitement of the faithful to alms. 

'I'he intense conservatism of the monasteries came 
out more strong!}'', of course, in money matters than 
in an}’thing else; every reform touched some vested 
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interest, and raised a hurricane of murmurs : the 
consequence was that long before the lhack Death 
even great houses such as St. Swithin’s, Winchester, 
were continually battling with deficits. All the heads 
of ofificcs had to be able to render account, but each 
office was and ’’remained distinct ; the monastic 
exche(|ucr could not be treated by some wise 
financier as a whole, save on the rare occasions when 
all the “obedientiaries” felt alike the need for 
reform. More commonly the need for a loan pressed 
on all alike, and to bring in ready money the house 
might be charged with burdensome debts ; for cash 
clown “ corrodies ” were sold, by which, for .so much 
immediate payment, the house had to provide the 
donor with his victuals daily, for life. 'J'he nuns of 
St. Rhadegund, Cambridge, paid their butcher’s bill 
by taking in the butcher’s daughter. Jhirdens on 
posterity were increased that the monks of the 
present might live at ease. Posterity was likewise 
to bear the whole .strain of the readjustment of 
agricultural conditions, and went bankrupt under the 
double burden. The king of course did not scruple 
to use the convents as they used them.selvcs: bishops 
too used them to pensiem off their old .servants. A 
frequent, heavy charge that repeatedly threw the 
monastery into debt was a visit to Rome or Avignon 
on a legal quest. St. Alban’s spent .;£^i,ooo on one of 
these journeys. In this case an abbot who could 
not speak Latin was obliged to purchase a favourable 
reception by extra munificence. 

Tlie temptation in time of stress was to cut down 
the alms-giving. In a well managed house, as at 
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Evesham, the almoner’s duty was to vi-^it the sick 
poor (sick women by his scrvatit}, but abuses arc 
heard of inciiUmlally when the annalist records that 
an attempt was made to reinforce the earlier system. 
It must be remembered that the rent-rolls which 
seem splendid -..ere often heavily encumbered, and 
while rents remained stationary the standard of 
living; rose within the monastcrj'. Bury was keejiiiii; 
22 servants in its kitchen ; the C'hristchurch cellarer 
had 38 '’Ciwants, tailors, laundres.ses, etc., and a 
like staff was attached to all the dejiartmettts. 
The somf)etilion between houses was i;reat, and 
it was e,ener<illy - opposed then, as now, that to 
kx'cp up the appealance of success leads to success. 
At (jlonceslcr however economy was attcmiHcd ; the 
abbot’-^ servants were cut down to fiv'c scjuiies, 
“cimn^h for an ordinary j^entleman’s household”; 
th.it is to say, a steward, marshal and cook, anti two 
to attend his chamber, table and bed. The abbot 
fou”ht luird for his lost under-chamberlain anti finallv 
yot tiu; number raised to six. An under-chamberkiin, 
it had been pninounced, was needless, for four 
palfrey-men, a j).u)tler, butler, undercook (he was to 
have no saucc-makcrj, farrier, and foot-messen^^er 
should be a sufficient staff to assist the five squires. 
It was further laid down that when the abbot visited 
the cells of Gloucester, that i.s the daughter-houses, 
10 horses should suffice and the heads of cells 
should not be compelled to make gifts. At the 
abbot’s table the scriptures shcjuld be read and 
frivolous chatter eschewed: (the rule that there 
might be talk cauiu cruditioriis was apt to be abused;. 

23 
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Lastly eight sporting dogs and harriers are enough 
for an abbot and should not be ferl in his hall. 


Besides the staff of altcntlanls who were per¬ 
forming liouseludd services, the abbe}^s had quaint 
but tiresome claims to meet from an hereditary 
constable or butler, who demanded some “ serjeanty” 
in connection with the abbot’.s enthroning fea.st, 
pcrhai).s because his ancestor’s sword had been used 
in the abbey's behalf. In reward he had been given 
jjcihaps the goblct.s on the table, or free liberty to 
sojourn with his suite, or some other jjrivilegc that 
might cost more in times of luxurious living than 
was ever anticijiated in the rude daj’s of old. The 
;\bbot of St. Alban’s tried various shifty means to 
sjet rid of his hereditarv' butler, and declared that the 
feast was given in honour of the saint, not of himsell, 
l.nit the claimant took good care to touch the best 


goblet and put it in his own “ seisin.” Tlicreupon 


the al)bev brought a counter-claim against the butlei’.s 
•» »> 


land for the service of a horse. 


Thus was the 


monastery, like the nation, burdened with all the 
time-worn claims of a dead past, together with all 
the latest demands of the living jircsent. 

In man)' houses the buildings can be tiaced esut 
one by one as they were adtled tu" changed. 'I'hc 
monastic annals rarely fail to name the event that 
loomed largest in the e)’cs of the chronicler, to tell 
of the new barn, the new' lavat<n'\', that was being 
reared as he w'rote; the buildings are his abbot’s 
greatest works as a rule, but w'ith them must be 
noted benefactions in books, ornaments for the 


church, new' copes, relitpiaries and the like. Such 
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lists come to us from Kvosham for example, and it is 
of such acquisitions tliat in this period we now hear 
most. The fever of land acquisition was over, and 
the gifts were becoming rarer. It is not now the 
lands of the laity which arc mortgaged to the 
monastery, but via’ vi’nit The lands which the 
monks still showed themselves anxious to aetjuire 
w'cre houses in towns, and shops. 

The details of a few visitations have been ju'e- 
served which beknig to this {)eriod. That of Wig- 
moie for instance shows how a house might become 


thoroughl}' corrupted by bad influences. There is 
setular trading, aiiii the goods of the Iiouse are used 
to maintain the M>ns, nephews, and cousins <if monks ; 
the sick go unpiovided ; there is a gossiping brother 
who stirs strife ami lets out the secrets to seculars : 
books are not studied in the cloister because the 
scats are uncomfortable, brethren in the infirmary 
should not be put in charge t)f a hired secular unless 
there is one who has gnnvn old in the monastery’s 
.service and means to stick to the duty iiermanently. 
Conversation at the imndxs’ dinner is to be allowed 
in modeiatioii, and there is t(j be. no loud wrangling. 
The sending away of refractoiw monks to isolated 
cells on the monastic estates must be put umler new 
order. All monks i)la)'ing at chess, dice, or archery 
are to be dc[)rivcd of their solatium or extra allow'ance 
of food and drink. The allowance of new clothes 
is fixed, a frock and cowl once a year ; travelling- 
shoes, once in 18 months; a i)air of nailed boots 
every 5 years; the cutting and stitching of the cloaks 
must be uniform throughout the monastery and no 
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dressy girdles or purses or showy knives arc allowed. 
The honour of the monastery must however be con- 
.sullcd in the distribution of garments; the monks 
are not to be sent out in things that do not fit: and 
they in their turn must not ruin the clothes by rough 
wear. Monks may have clothes given by their 
friends but must sec that they arc of the monastic 
pattern. The rest of the 2i orders arc all ccjually 
sensible and to the point, and are a good guide to the 
abuses whicli men thought it most desirable to check. 



.SACKISTW AND WOM\\’ IN TUK MOCkS. 


against the long services wliich their predecessors 

had endured. Such and such items mav be cut 

¥ 

short h)!' a “ sublatio tedii ” ; .somehow or other the 
prevailing tendency to gallop through the liturgy 
must be stopped. It is such matters rather than 
carnal lapses, though these are named occasional 1)-, 
that caused the “visitor” most anxiety. But whether 
the offence were small or great, the visitation resulted 
continually in mere warnings. The removal of bad 
characters in high places was a risky business to 
attempt. There might be an appeal to a rival 
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authorit}^ and endless Utigation would ensue. A 
bi.shop f)r Worcester deposed the prior of a cell in his 
diocese for gross crime, and the Abbey of West¬ 
minster took up the cudgels in the criminous prior’s 
defence, simpl)’ because he was {)ri()r of a cell subject 
to We^tminsts.^. 


d'he litigioiisiiess of rival oiders, of the monastery 
against the secular college, of the convent against its 
bishop is as great as ever; and a now trouble bectnnes 
prominent in tins period in the cciudiets between the 
ctmvenl and the town which had sprung up around 
the market-])lace that .supplie<l its needs. Perhaps in 
old tla\'s the coming conllict between the abbatial 
" sc'ignory ” and the community which lived under 
that lordship lia<l not bram foieseen ; an abbot had 
granted dangerousl)' much ; or the burgesses had let 
a chartered franchise gnnv rusty by disuse. Some 
new development of cmnmeiae might rai.sc the 
unsettled question and the flames of controversy 
rose. Some of the monks might be related to the 
townspeo{)le, and form a dangerous element, sowing 
anti-monastic opinions in the convent itself. It had 
perhaps been acknowdedged as a binghal franchise 
that burgesses onl}' might be on the jury when 
burgesses were tried : if tried for killing conventual 
servants in an attempt to resist a conventual claim, 
burgesses would certainly be acejuitted. I'orce would 
be met with force. Few towns were so united as 
Bury, where 3,000 of the burgesses made the abbot 
sign their charter in the market-place in the pre.scnce 
of an axe and a block. 

Flsew'herc a more peace-loving abbot might stave 
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lengthning, and shortning them, in such sort as they justly 
represent such and such a figure. Such was the science 
and profession of him, who long time busied himselfe, to 
number how many severall waies the letterd^’of the Alpha¬ 
bet might be ranged, and found out that incredible 
number mentioned by Plutarke. I allow pf his opinion, 
who having one brought before him, that was taught with 
such industrie, and so curiously to cast a graine of Millet 
with his hand, that without ever missing, he would every 
time make it goe through a needles-eye; and being 
entreated to bestow some thing upon him, (as a reward for 
so rare a skill,) verie pleasantly and worthily, commanded 
that this cunning workman should have two or three 
peckes of Millet delivered him, to the end his rare art and 
wittie labour might not remaine without daily exercise. 
It is a wonderfull testimonie of our judgements imtbecilitle, 
that it should commend and allow of things, either for 
their rarenesse or noveltie, or for their difficultie, though 
neither goodnesse or profit be joyned unto them. We 
come but now from my house, where we have a while re¬ 
created our selves, with devising who could find out most 
things, that held by both extreme ends; As for example, 
5 tr, is in our tongue a title only given to the most eminent 
person of our state, which is the King, and yet is com¬ 
monly given to some of the vulgar sort, as unto Merchants 
and Pedlers, and nothing concerneth those of the middle 
sort, and that are betweene both. Women of chiefest call¬ 
ing and qualitie are called Dantes^ the meane sort Damoi- 
selsy and those of the basest ranke, arc also entitled 
Dames. The clothes of estate, which we see set over 
tables and chaires, are only allowed in Princes houses, 
yet we see them used in Taverncs. Demderitus was wont 
to say, That Gods and beasts^ had quicker senses and 
sharper nvits than men, who are of the middle ranke. The 
Romanes used to weare one selfe same garhient on mourn¬ 
ing and on festivall dales. It is most certaine, that both 
an extreme feare, and an exceeding heat of courage, doc 
equally trouble and distemper the belly. The nickname 
of Tremhlant, wherewith Zdnehio the twelfth King of 
Navarre was surnamed, teacheth, that boldnesse, a^wel to 
feare, engender a startling and shaking of 
Those which armed, either him, or any other of 4 ike nati^ire. 
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whose skin would quiver, assaied to re-assure him, by 
diminishing the danger wherein he was like to fall; you 
have no perfect knowledge of me (said he,) for if my 
flesh knew l»6w far my courage will ere-long carrie it, it 
would presently fall into a flat swoune. That chilnesse, or 
as I may terme it, faintncsse, which we feele after the 
exercises of Venus, the same doth also proceed of an 
over vehement appetite and disordered heat. Excessive 
heat and extreme cold doe both boile and rost. Aristotle 
saith, That leaden vessels doe as well melt and consuiytc 
away by an excessive cold and rigor of winter, as by a 
vehement heat Both desire and satictie fill the seats with 
sorrow, both above and under voluptuousnesse. Folly 
and wisdome meet in one point of feeling and resolution, 
about the suffering of humane accidents. The wiser sort 
doth gqprmondise and command evill, and others know it 
not. The latter, (as a man would say) short of accidents/ 
the othei, beyond. Who after they have well weighed and 
considered their qualities, and duly measured, and rightly 
judged what they are, over-leap them by the power of a 
vigorous courage. They disdaine and tread them under 
foot, as having a strong and solidc mind, against which, 
if fortunes [darts] chance to light, they must of necessitic 
be blunted and abated, meeting with so resisting a body, 
as they cannot pierce, or make any impression therein. 
The ordinarie and meane condition of men abideth be- 
tweene these two extremities; which arc those that per¬ 
ceive and have a feeling of mischiefes, but cannot endure 
them. Both infancie and decrepitude meet with weak- 
nesse of the braine. Covetise and profusion in a like 
desire to acquire and hoard up. It may with likelyhood 
be spoken, that there is a kind of Abecedarie ignorance, 
preceding science: another doctorall, following science: 
an ignorance, which science doth beget; even as it spoileth 
the first. Of simple, lesse-curious, and least-instructed 
spirits are made good Christians, who simply bcleevc 
through reverence and obedience, and arc kept in awe of 
the lawes. In the meane vigor of spirits, and slender 
capacitle is engendred the error of opinions : They follow 
the apparance of the first sense; and have some tide to 
interpret jt foolishnesse and sattishnesse, that we .are 
cbnfirmed in qncient wales, respecting us, that are nothing 
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therein instructed by study. The best, most-setled, and 
clearest-seeing spirits, make another sort of well-beleevers, 
who by long and religious investigation, penetrate a more 
profound, and find out a more abstruse light til scriptures, 
and discover the mysterious and divine secrets of our 
ecclesiasticall policie. And therefore see we some of them, 
that have reached unto this last ranke, by the second, with 
wonderfull fruit and confirmation; as unto the furthest 
bounds of Christian' intelligence: and injoy their victorie 
with comfort, thanks-giving, reformation of manners, and 
great modesty. In which ranke, my purpose is not to 
place these others, who to purge themselves from the 
suspicion of their fore-passed errors, and the better to 
assure us of them, become extreme, indiscreet, and un¬ 
just in the conduct of our cause, and tax and taint the 
same with infinit reproches of violence. The •simple 
peasants are honest men; so are Philosophers, (or as bur 
time nameth them, strong and clearc natures) enriched 
with a large instruction of profitable sciences. The 
mongrell sort of husband-men, who have disdained the 
first forme of ignorance of letters, and could never reach 
unto the other (as they that sit betweene two stooles, of 
which besides so many others 1 am one) are dangerous, 
peevish, foolish, and importunate, and they which trouble 
the world most. Therefore doe I (as much as lieth in me) 
withdraw my selfe into the first and naturall seat, whence 
I never assaied to depart. Popular and meerely naturall 
Poesie hath certainc graces, and in-bred livelinesse, where¬ 
by it concurreth and compareth it selfe unto the principall 
beautie of perfect and artificial! Poesie, as may plainly 
be scene in the Villannelles, homely gigs, and countrie 
songs of Gasconie^ which are brought unto us from 
Nations that have no knowledge at all, either of any learn¬ 
ing, or so much as of writing. Meane and indifferent 
Poesie, and that consisteth betweene both, is scorned, and 
contemned, and passeth without honour or csteeme. But' 
forasmuch as since the passage hath beene opened unto the 
spirit, I have found (as it commonly hapneth) that we had 
apprehended that which is neither so nor so for a difficult 
exercise, and of a rare subject; And that since our •inven¬ 
tion hath beene set on fire, it discovereth an infinit number 
of like ei^amples; I will onely adde this one: That if 
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Essayes were worthy to be judged of, it might in mine 
opinion happen, that they, would not greatly please the 
common and vulgar spirits, and as little the singular and 
excellent. TSfe first will understand but little of them, the 
latter over much; they might perhaps live and rub out in 
the middle region. 


CHAPTER LV 

OF SMELS AND ODORS 

It is reported of some, namely of Alexander, that their 
sweat, through some rare and extraordinary complexion, 
yeelded a sweet smelling savour; whereof Plutarke and 
others seeke to finde out the cause. But the common sort 
of bodies are cleane contrarie, and the best qualitie they 
have,.is to be cleare of any smell at all. The sweetnesse 
of thef purest breaths hath nothing more perfect in them, 
than to bee without savour, that may offend us : as are 
those of healthy sound children. And therefore saith 
Plautus ; 

Mulier turn henk, olet, uhi nihil olet. 

Plau. Mostel. act. i. sc. 3. 

Then smel’s a woman purely well, 

When she of nothing else doth smell. 

The most exquisit and sweetest savour of a woman, it 
is to smell of nothing; and sweet, well-smelling, strange 
, savours, may rightly be held suspicious in such as use 
’them; and a man may lawfully thinke, that who useth 
them, doth it to cover some naturall defect: whence pro¬ 
ceed these ancient Poeticall sayings. To smell sweet, is 
to stinke, 

Rides nos Coracine nil olenteSf 

Malo quant benk olere^ nil olere ,— Mart. vi. Epig, Iv, 4. 

You laugh at us that we of nothing savour, 

Rather smell so, than sweeter (by your favour). 

And else where, 

Posthume non bene olet, gwi heni semfer olet, 

ii. zil. 4. 

Good sir, he smels not ever sweet, 

Who smels still sweeter than is meet. 

N2 


I 
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Yet love I greatly to be entertained with sweet smels, and 
hate exceedingly all manner of sowre and ill savours, 
which I shall sooner smell, than any other. 

Vv ' ■ 

—Namque sagacius unus odoror, ' i 

Polypus, an gravis hirsutis cubet hireus in alis, 

Quint cants acer uhi latent Epod. xii. 4. 

Sooner smell 1 , whether a cancred nose, 

Or ranke gote-smell in hairie arme-pits lie, 

Than sharpest hounds, where rowting bores repose. 

The simplest and meerely-naturall smels are most pleas¬ 
ing unto me; which care ought chiefly to concerne women. 
In the verie heart of Barbarie, the Scithian women, after 
they had washed themselves, did sprinkle, dawbe, and 
powder all their bodies and faces over, with a certaine 
odoriferous drug, that groweth in their Countrie: which 
dust and dawbing being taken away, when they come 
neerc men, or their husbands, they remaine verie cleane, 
and with a verie sweet-savouring perfume. What odor 
soever it be, it is strange to see, what hold it will take on 
me, and how apt my skin is to receive it. He that com- 
plaineth against nature, that she hath not created man with 
a fit instrument, to carrie sweet smels fast-tied to his nose, 
is much to blame: for, they carrie themselves. As for 
me in particular, my mostachoes, which are verie thicke, 
serve me for that purpose. Let me but approach my gloves 
or my hund-kercher to them, their smell will sticke upon 
them a whole day. They manifest the place I come from. 
The close-smacking, sweetnesse-moving, love-alluring, and 
greedi-smirking kisses of youth, were heretofore wont to 
sticke on them many houres after; yet am I little subject 
to those popular diseases, that are taken by 'conversation, 
and bred by the contagion of the ayre; And I have 
escaped those of my time, of which there hath beene many 
and severall kinds, both in the Townes about me, and in 
our Armie. We read of Socrates, that during the time of 
many plagues and relapses of the pestilence, which so 
often infested the Citie of Athens, he never forsooke or 
went out of the Towne: yet was he the only man, that 
was never infected, or that felt any siclmesse. I^ysitians 
might (in mine opinion) draw more UM and good from 
(^ours, than they doe. For, my selfe have often per¬ 
ceived, that according unto their strength and qualitiOi 
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they change and alter, and move my spirits, and worke 
strange effects in me: which makes me approve the com¬ 
mon saying, that the invention of incense and perfumes 
in Churche^' so ancient and so far-dispersed throughout 
all nations and religions, had an especiall regard to 
rejoyce, to comfort, to quicken, to rowze, and to purifie 
our senses, that so we might be the apter and readier unto 
contemplation. And the better to judge of it, I would I 
had my part of the skill, which some Cookes have, who 
can so curiously season and temper strange odors with the 
savour and rellish of their meats. As it was especially 
observed in the service of the King of Tunes, who in our 
dayes landed at Naples, to meet and enter-parly with the 
Emperour Charles the fifth. His viands were so exquisitely 
farced, and so sumptuously seasoned with sweet odoriferous 
drugs, •and aromaticall spices, that it was found upon his 
booke of accompt, the dressing of one peacocke, and two 
fesants amounted to one hundred duckets; which was their 
ordinarie manner of cooking his meats. And when they 
were carved up, not only the dining chambers, but all the 
roomes of his pallace, and the streets round about it were 
replenished with an exceeding odoriferous and aromaticall 
vapour, which continued a long time after. The principall 
care I take, wheresoever I am lodged, is to avoid, and be 
far from all manner of filthy, foggy, ill-savouring, and 
unwholsome aires. These goodly Cities of strangely- 
seated Venice, and huge-built Paris, by reason of the 
muddy, sharp, and offending savors, which they yeeld; the 
one by her fennie and marish situation, the other by her 
durtie uncleannesse, and continuall mire, do greatly alter 
and diminish the favour which I beare them. 


CHAPTER LVI 

OF PRAIERS AND ORISONS 

I PROPOSE certaine formelesse and irresolute fantasies, 
as do those Rollers, who in schooles publish doubtful! 
and sophisticall questions to be disputed and canvased: 
not to establish the truth, but to find it out: which I sub¬ 
mit to their judgements, to whom the ordering and direct- 
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ing, not only of my actions and compositions, but also of 
my thoughts, belongeth. The condemnation, as well as 
the approbation of them, will be equally acceptable and 
profitable unto me, deeming it absurd and irfipious, if any 
thing be, either ignorantly, or unadvisedly set downe in 
this rapsody, contrarie unto the sacred resolutions, and 
repugnant to the holy prescriptions of the Catholike, Apos- 
tolike, and Romane Church, wherein I was borne, and out 
of which I purpose not to die. And therefore alwaies re¬ 
ferring my selfe unto their censures that have all power 
over me, doe I meddle so rashly, to write of all manner of 
purposes and discourses, as I doe here. I wot not whether 
1 be deceived, but sithence, by an especiall and singular 
favour of Gods divine bountie, a certaine forme of Praier, 
hath by the very mouth of God, word by word been pre¬ 
scribed and directed unto us, I have ever thought®the use 
of it, should be more ordinarie with us, than it is. And 
might I be believed, both rising and going to bed, sitting 
downe and rising from boord, and going about any par¬ 
ticular action or businesse, I would have all good Chris¬ 
tians, to say the Pater nosier, and if no other praier, at 
least not to omit that. The Church may extend, amplifie, 
and diversifie praiers according to the need of our instruc¬ 
tion : For, I know it is alwaies the same substance, and 
the same thing. But that one should ever have this 
privilege, that all manner of people, should at all times, 
and upon every occasion have it in their mouth: For, it is 
most certaine, that only it containeth whatsoever we want, 
and is most fit, and effectuall in all events. It is the 
onely praier I use in every place, at all times, and upon 
every accident; and in stead of changing, I use often 
repetition of it: whence it commeth to passe, that I remem¬ 
ber none so well as that one. I was even now considering, 
whence this generall errour cometh, that in all our des- 
seignes and enterprises, of what nature soever, we im- 
mediatly have recourse unto God, and in every necessitie, 
we call upon his holy name: And at what time soever we 
stand in need of any help, and that our weaknesse wanteth 
assistance, we only invoke him, without considering 
whether the occasion be just or unjust; and what estate 
or action we be in, or goe about, be it never so vicious or 
unlawful!, we call upon his name and power. Indeed, he 
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is our only protector, and of power to affoord us all manner 
of help and comfort; but although he vouchsafe to honour 
us with this joy-bringing fatherly adoption, yet is he as 
just as he iangood; and as good and just, as he is mightie: 
But oftner useth his justice than his might, and favoureth 
us according to the reason of the same, and not according 
to our requests. Plato in his lawes maketh three sorts of 
injurious beliefe in the Gods: First, that there is none at 
all; Secondly, that they meddle not with our affaires; 
Thirdly, that they never refuse any thing unto our vowes, 
offerings, and sacrifices. The first errour, according to 
his opinion, did never continue immutable in man, even 
from his first infancie unto his latter age. The two suo 
ceding may admit some constancie. His justice and power 
are inseparable. It is but in vaine to implore his power 
in a bad cause. Man must have an unpolluted soule when 
he piaieth (at least in that moment he addresseth himselfe 
to pray) and absolutely free from all vicious passions; 
otherwise we our selves present him the rods to scourge 
us withall. In liew of redressing our fault, we redouble 
the same, by presenting him with an affection fraught with 
irreverence, sinne, and hatred, to whom only we should 
sue for grace and forgivenesse. Loe here, why I doe not 
willingly commend those Pharisaicall humours, whom I so 
often behold, and more than ordinarie, to pray unto God, 
except their actions immediately preceding or succeeding 
their praiers witnesse some shew of reformation or hope of 
amendment. 

—nociurnus adulter 
Tempora sanctonico velas adoperta cucullo, 

. JuvEN. Saf, viii. 144. 

If in a cape-cloake-hood befrenchifide 

ThOu a night-whore-munger thy head dost hide. 

And the state of a man that commixeth devotion unto 
an execrable life, seemeth in some sort to be more con- 
demnable, than that of one, that is conformable unto him¬ 
selfe, and every way dissolute. Therefore doth our Church 
continually refuse, the favour of her enterance and societie, 
unto customes and manners, wilfully-obstinate on some 
egregious villanie. We only pray by custome and use, 
and for fashion sake, or to say better, we but reade and 
pronounce qpf prayers; To conclude, it is nothing but a 
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shew of formalitie, and a formall shew. And it greeveth 
me to see many men, who at grace before and after meat, 
will with great shew of devotion, crosse themselves three 
or foure times, (and it vexeth me so much thltmorCj when 
I call to mind, that it is a signe I greatly reverenccj land 
have in continual use, yea, if I be but gaping) and there 
whilst, shall you see them bestow all other houres of, the 
day in all maner of hatred, malice, covetousnesse, and 
injustice. Many houres spend they about vice, but one to 
God, and that as it were by way of recompence and com¬ 
position. It is wonderous to see, so far different and 
divers actions, continue with so even a tenor, that no 
interruption or alteration at all can be perceived, either 
about their confines, or passage from one unto another. 
What prodigious conscience can be at any harts-ease, 
fostring, and feeding with so mutuall, quiet, an4, agreeing 
society in one selfe same mansion, both crime arid judge? 

A man whose Paillardize and luxurie, doth uncessantly 
sway and rule the head, and who judgeth the same 
abhominable and most hatefull in the sight of God; what 
saith he unto his all-seeing Majesty, when he openeth his 
lips, either of mouth or hart, to speake to him of it? He 
reclaimeth himselfe, but falleth sodainly againe. If the 
object of his divine justice, and his presence should strike, 
(as he saith) and chastise his soule, how short-soever the 
penitence were; feare it self would so often cast his 
thought on it, that he would presently perceive himselfe 
master of those vices, which are habituated, inbred, setled, 
and enfleshed in him. But what of those, which ground a 
whole life upon the fruit and benefit of that sinne, they 
know to be mortall? How many trades, professions, 
occupations, and vocations, have we daily and continually 
used, frequented, and allowed amongst us, whose essence 
is vicious and most pernicious? And he that would needs 
confesse himselfe unto me, and of his owne accord told me, 
that for feare of losing his credit, and to keepe the honour 
of his offices; he had for a whole age, made shew and pro¬ 
fession, and acted the effects of a religion, which in his 
owne self-accusing conscience, he judged damnable, and 
deane contrarie unto that he had in his hart: How could he 
admit and foster so contradictorie and impious a discottrse 
in his hart? With what language entertaine they divii]i||; 
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justice concerning this subject? Their repentance, con¬ 
sisting in visible amends, and manageable reparation; 
they lose both towards God and us, the meanes to alleage 
the same. mA-rt they so malapart and fond-hardy as to 
crave pardon without satisfaction, and sans repentance? 
I thinke it goeth with the first, as with these last: But 
obstinacie is not herein so easie to be vanquished. This 
so suddaine contrarietie, and violent volubilitic of opinion, 
which they faine unto us, seemeth to me a miracle. They 
present us with the state of an indigestible agonie. How 
fantastical! seemed their imagination unto me, who these 
latter yeares had taken up a fashion, to checke and reprove 
all men, that professed the Catholike Religion, in whom 
shined any extraordinarie brightnesse of spirit, saying, 
that it was but fained: and to doe him honour, held, that 
whatsoever he said in apparance, he could not inwardly 
chuse but have his beliefe reformed according to their 
byasc. It is a peevish infirmitie, for a man to thinke him- 
selfe so firmely grounded, as to perswade himselfe, that 
the contrarie may not be believed ; And more peevish also, 
to be perswaded by such a spirit, that preferreth I wot not 
what disparitie of fortune, before the hopes and threats 
of etemall life. They may beleeve me : If any thing could 
have [tempted] my youth, the ambition of the hazard, and 
difficultie, which followed this late-moderne enterprize, 
should have had good part therein. It is not without great 
reason, in my poore judgement, that the Church forbiddeth 
the confused, rash and indiscreet use of the sacred and 
divine songs, which the holy spirit hath indited unto David. 
God ought not to be commixed in our actions, but with 
awful reverence, and an attention full of honour and 
respect. The word or voice is too divine, having no other 
use but to exercise our lungs, and to please our eares. It 
is from the conscience and not from the tongue that it 
must proceed. It is not consonant unto reason, that a 
prentise or shop-keeping boy, amiddest his idle, vaine, 
and frivolous conceits, should be suffered to entertaine him¬ 
selfe, and play therewith. Nor is it seemely, or tolerable, 
to see the sacred booke of our beliefes-Mysteries, tossed up 
and downe and plaid withall, in a shop, or a hall, or a 
Utd^. They have heretofore beene accompted mysteries, 
i|iut through the abuse of times, they are now held as sports 
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and recreations. So serious, and venerable a study should 
not, by way of pastime, and tumultuarie be handled. It 
ougfht to be a fixed, a purposed, and setled action, to 
which this preface of our office sursum cordlF’should bver 
be adjoyned; and the very exterior parts of the body, should 
with such a countenance, be referred unto it, that to all 
mens eyes it may witnesse a particular attention and 
duteous respect. It is not a study fitting all men, but only 
such as have vowed themselves unto it, and whom God 
hath, of his infinit mercie, called thereto. The wicked, 
the ungodly, and the ignorant are thereby empaired. It 
is no historic to be fabulously reported, but a historic to 
be dutifully reverenced, awfully feared, and religiously 
adored. Are they not pleasantly conceited, who because 
they have reduced the same into the vulgar tongues, and 
that all men may understand it, perswade themselves, that 
the people shall the better conceive and digest the same? 
Consisteth it but in the words, that they understand not 
all they find written? Shall I say more? By approaching 
thus little unto it, they goe backe from it. Meere ignor¬ 
ance, and wholy relying on others, was verily more profit¬ 
able and wiser, than is this verball, and vaine knowledge, 
the nurse of presumption, and sourse of temeritie. More¬ 
over, I am of opinion, that the uncontrouled libertie, that 
all men have to wrest, dissipate, and wyre-draw a word 
so religious, and important, to so many severall idiomes, 
hath much more danger than profit following it. The 
Jewes, the Mahometans, and well-nigh all other nations, 
are wedded unto, and reverence the language, wherein 
their mysteries and religion had originally beene conceived; 
and any change or translation hath not without apparance 
of reason beene directly forbidden. Know we whether 
there be Judges enow in Basque and in Brittanie to estab¬ 
lish this translation made in their tongue? The universall 
Church hath no more difficult and solemne judgement to 
make. Both in speaking and preaching the interpretation 
is wandring, free, and mutable, and of one parcell; so is 
it not alike. One of our Graecian Historians doth justly 
accuse his age, forasmuch as the secrets of Christian 
religion were dispersed in all publike places, and even 
amongst the basest artificers; and that every man mighty 
at his pleasure, dispute of it, and at randon speake his 
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mind of the same. And it should be a great shame for us, 
who by the unspeakable grace of God injoy the pure and 
sacred mysteries of piety, to suffer the same to be profaned 
in the moutfRs of ignorant and popular people, seeing the 
very Gentiles interdicted Socrates and Plato, and the 
wisest, to meddle, enquire or speake of things committed 
unto the Priestes of Delphos. Saying moreover. That the 
factions of Princes, touching the subject of Divinitie, are 
armed, not with zeale, but with anger. That zeale de- 
pendeth of divine reason and justice, holding an orderly 
and moderate course, but that it changeth into hatred and 
envie, and in stead of come and grape, it produceth nettles 
and darnell, if it be directed by humane passion. And 
justly saith this other, who counselling the Emperour 
Theodosius, affirmed that disputations did not so much 
appease and lull asleepe the schismes of the Church, as 
stir up and cause heresies. And therefore it behooveth, to 
avoid all contentions, controversies, and logicall arguings, 
and vvholy and sincerely refer himselfe unto the prescrip¬ 
tions and orders of faith, established by our forefathers. 
And Andronicus the Emperour, finding by chance in his 
pallace, certaine principall men very earnestly disputing 
against Lapodius, about one of our points of great import¬ 
ance, taunted and rated them very bitterly, and threatned 
if they gave not over, he would cause them to be cast into 
the river. Children and women doe now adales governe 
and sway the oldest and most experienced men concerning 
Ecclesisaticall Lawes: whereas the first that Plato made, 
forbiddeth them to enquire after the reason of civill Lawes, 
and which ought to stand in place of divine ordinances. 
Allowing aged men to communicate the same amongst 
themselves, and with the Magistrate, adding more-over, 
alwaies provided it be not in the presence of young men, 
and before profane persons. A notable Bishop hath left 
written, that in the other end of the world, there is an Hand 
called of our predecessours Dioscorida, very commodious, 
and fertile of all sorts of fruits and trees, and of a pure and 
wholesome ayre; whose people are Christians, and have 
Churches and Altars; adorned with nothing else but 
crosses, without other images; great observers of fastings 
.and holy dales; exact payers of their priests tithes; and so 
/chaste, that none of them may lawfully all his life long know 
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any more than one wife. And in all other matters so well 
pleased with their fortune, that being seated in the middest 
of the sea, they have and know no use of ships: and so 
simple, that of their religion, which they so tSligently and 
awfully observe, they know not, nor understand so much as 
one only word. A thing incredible, to him that knew not 
how the Pagans, who are so devout and zealous idolaters, 
know nothing of their Gods, but only their bare names and 
statues. The ancient beginning of Menalippe, a tragedie 
of Euripides, importeth thus. 

0 Jupiter, car de toy ricn sinon, 

Je ne cognois seulement que le nom.—E urip. 

O Jupiter, for unto me, 

Only the name is knowne of thee. 

I have also in my time heard certaine writings complained 
of, forsomuch as they are meerly humane anJ Philo¬ 
sophical!, without medling with divinitie. He that should 
say to the contrarie (which a man might doe with reason) 
that heavenly doctrine, as a Queene and governesse doth 
better keepe her ranke apart; that she ought to be chiefe 
ruler and principal! head evere where, and not suffragant 
and subsidiarie. And that peradventure examples in Gram-- 
mar, Rethorike, and Logike, might more fitly and sortably 
be taken from elsewhere, than from so sacred and holy a 
subject, as also the arguments of theatres, plots of plaies, 
and grounds of publike spectacles. That mysteriously 
divine reasons are more venerably and reverently considered 
alone, and in their native stile, than joyncd and compared 
to humane discourse. That this fault is oftner scene, which 
is, that Divines write too humanely, than this other, that 
humanists write not Theologically enough. Philosophy, 
saith S. Chrysostome, is long since banished from sacred 
schools, as an unprofitable servant, and deemed unworthy 
to behold, but in passing by the entrie, or the vestrie of the 
sacred treasures of heavenly doctrine. That the formes of 
humane speech, are more base, and ought by no meanes to 
make any use of the dignitie, majesty and preheminence of 
divine speech. As for my part, I give it leave to say, 
Verbis indisciplinatis, with undisciplined words, Fortune, 
destinie, chance, accident, fate, good lucke, ill lucke, the 
Gods, and other phrases, as best it pleaseth. I propose^ 
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humane fantasies and mine owne, simply as humane con¬ 
ceits, and severally considered; not as setled, concluded, 
and directed by celestiall ordinance, incapable of any doubt 
or alterationiw A matter of opinion, and not of faith. What 
I discourse according to my selfe, not what I beleeve 
according unto God, with a laicall fashion, and not a 
clericall manner; yet ever most religious. As children pro¬ 
pose their essayes, instructable, not instructing. And 
might not a man also say without apparance, that the 
institution, which willeth, no man shall dare to write of 
Religion, but sparingly, and reservedly, except such as 
make expresse profession of it, would not want some shew 
of profit and justice; and happily to me to be silent. It 
hath beene told me, that even those which are not of our 
consent, doe flatly inhibite amongst themselves the use of 
the saertd name of God in all their vulgar and familiar dis¬ 
courses. They would have no man use it as an interjection, 
or exclamation, nor to be alleaged as a witnesse, or com¬ 
parison ; wherein I find they have reason. And howso¬ 
ever it be, that we call God to our commerce and societie, 
it should be zealously, seriously, and religiously. There 
is (as far as I remember) such a like discourse in Xenophon, 
wherein he declareth. That we should more rarely pray unto 
God: forasmuch as it is not easie, we should so often settle 
our minds in so regular, so reformed, and so devout a seat, 
where indeed it ought to be, to pray aright and effectually: 
otherwise our praiers are, not only vaine and unprofitable, 
but vicious. Forgive us (say we) our offences, as we for¬ 
give them that trespasse against us. What else inferre 
we by that petition, but that we offer him our soule void 
of all revenge and free from all rancour? We neverthe- 
lesse invoke God and call on his aid, even in the complot 
of our grievousest faults, and desire his assistance in all 
manner of injustice and iniquitie. 

Quee nisi seductis nequeas commtttere divis. 

Pers. Sat, ii. 4 . 

Which you to Saints not drawne aside, 

Would thinke unfit to be applide. 

The covetous man sueth and praieth unto him for the 
vaine increase and superfluous preservation of his wrong- 
gbtten daeasure. The ambitious, he importuneth God for 
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the conduct of his fortune, and that he may have the 
victorie of all his desseignes. The theefe, the pirate, the 
murtherer, yea and the traitor, all call upon him, all implore 
his aid, and all solicite him, to give them cona'age in their 
attempts, constancie in their resolutions, to remove all lets 
and difficulties, that in any sort may withstand their 
wicked executions, and impious actions; or give'him 
thanks, if they have had good succcsse; the one if he have 
met with a good bootic, the other if he returne home rich, 
the third if no man have seen him kill his enemie, and 
the last, though he have caused any execrable mischiefe. 
The Souldicr, if he but goe to besiege a cottage, to scale 
a Castle, to rob a Church, to pettard a gate, to force a 
religious house, or any villanous act, before he attempt it, 
praieth to God for his assistance, though his intents and 
hopes be full-fraught with crueltie, murther, covetise, 
luxuric, sacri-lege, and all iniquitie. 

Hoc ipsum quo tu Jovis aureni impellere tenlas, 

Die ttgedum, Slaio, proh Jupiter, 6 bone, clamet, 

Jupiter, at sesc non clamet Jupiter ipse. —ai. 

Oo-to then, say the same to some bad fellow, 

Which thou prepar’st for Gods eares ; let him bellow, 

O God, good God ; so God, 

On himselfe would not plod. 

Margaret Quccne of Navarre, maketh mention of a 
young Prince (whom although she name not expresly, yet 
his greatnesse hath made him sufficiently knowne) who 
going about an amorous assignation, and to lie with an 
Advocates wife of Paris, his way lying alongst a Church, 
he did never passe by so holy a place, whether it were 
in going or comming from his lecherie, and cukolding- 
labour, but would make his praters unto God, to be his 
help and furtherance. I would faine have any impartiall 
man tell me, to what purpose this Prince invoked and ■ 
called on God for his divine favour, having his mind only 
bent to sinne, and his thoughts set on luxurie: Yet doth 
she allcage him for a speciall testimonie of singular devo¬ 
tion. But it is not only by this example, a man might 
verifie, that women are not very fit to manage to treat 
matters of Religion and Divinitie. A true and hartie 
praier, and an unfained religious reconciliation from us 
unto God, cannot likely fall into a wicked and impvtr? 
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soule, especially when Sathan swaieth the same. He that 
calleth upon God for his assistance, whilst he is engulphed 
and wallowing in filthy sinne, doth as the cut-purse, that 
should call fOt justice unto his ayd, or those that produce 
God in witnesse of a lie. 

—taciio mala vota susurro 
Concipimus. — Lucan, v. 94. 

With silent whispering we, 

For ill things sujfpHants be. 

There are few men, that would dare to publish the secret 
requests they make to God. 

Haud cuivis promptum cst, murmur que humilesque susurros 
Tollefe de Templis^ et aperto vivere voto, — Pers, Sat. ii. 6. 

From Church low-whispering murmurs to expell, 

*Tis not for all, or with knowne vowes live well. 

And tfiat^s the reason, why the Pythagorians would have 
them puWike, tliat all might hcare them, that no man 
should abusively call on God, and require any undecent or 
unjust thing of him, as that man; 

— clar& cum dixit, Apollo, 

Labia movet metuens audiri: pulchra Laverna 
Da tnihi fallere, da justum sanctumque videri. 

Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem. 

Hor. i. Epist. xvi. 59. 

When he alowd hath said, Apollo heare, 

Loth to be heard, Goddesse of theeves, said he, 

Grant me to cousen, and yet just appeare. 

My faults in night, my fraud’s in clouds let be. 

The Gods did grievously punish the impious vowes of 
Oedipus, by granting them unto him. His praier was, 
that his children might betweene themselves decide in armes 
the succession of his estate; he was so miserable, as to 
be taken at his word. A man should not request that all 
things follow our will, but that it may follow wisdome. 
Verily, it seemeth, that we make no other use of our 
pralers, than of a conjpanie of gibrish phrases: And as 
. those who employ holy and sacred words about witchcraft 
and magicall effects; and that we imagine their effect de- 
pendeth of the contexture, or sound, or successsion of 
words, or from our countenance. For, our soule, being 
full-fraught with concupiscence, and all manner of ungodly 
.thot^hts, nothing touched with repentance, nor moved 
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with new reconciliation towards God, we headlong present 
unto him those heedlesse words, which memorie affoordeth 
our tongue, by which we hope to obtaine an expiation 
and remission of our offences. There is nolAllng so tesie, 
so sweet, so comfortable and favourable, as the law of 
God; she (of his infinit mercie) calleth us unto him^vhow 
faultie and detestable soever we be; she gently strettSieth 
forth her armes unto us, and mildly receiveth us into her 
lap, how guiltie, polluted, and sinfull soever we are, and 
may be in after-times. But in recompence of so boundlesse 
and unspeakable a favour, she must be thankfully accepted, 
and cheerfully regarded : and so gracious a pardon must 
be received with a gratitude of the soule, and at least, in 
that instant, that we addresse our selves unto her presence; 
to have our soule grieved for her faults, penitent of her 
sinnes, hating those passions and affections, tkat have 
caused or provoked us to transgresse his lawes, to offend 
his Majestic, and to breake his commandements. Plato 
saith, That neither the Gods^ nor honest men will ever 
accept the offering of a wicked mam 

l7nmunis aram si tetigit manus^ 

Non sumptuosa hlandior hostia 
Mollivit avcrsos Fenates, 

Farte pio et saliente mica, —iii. Od. xxiii. 17. 

If giiiltlesse hand the Altar tuch, 

No ofTring, cost it ne*re so much, 

Shall better please our God offended, 

Than come with crackUng-corne-salt blended. 


CHAPTER LVII 

OF AGE 

I CANNOT receive that manner, whereby, we establish the 
continuance of our life. I see that some of the wiser sort 
doe greatly shorten the same, in respect of the common 
opinion. What said Cato Junior, to those who sought to 
hinder him from killing himselfe? Dow I now live the 
age, wherein I may justly he reproved to leave my life too 
soone? Yet was he but eight and fortie yeares old. He 
thought that age very ripe, yea, and well advanced, con¬ 
sidering how few men come unto it. And such as enter^ 
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talne themselves with, I wot not what kind of course, 
which they call natural!, promiseth some few yeares be¬ 
yond, mig^ht do it, had they a privilege that could exempt 
them from'it»o great a number of accidents, unto which 
each one of us stands subject by a natural! subjection, and 
which may interrupt the said course, they propose unto 
themselves. What fondnesse is it, for a man to thinke 
he shall die, for, and through, a failing and defect of 
strength, which extreme age draweth with it, and to pro¬ 
pose that terme unto our life, seeing it is the rarest kind 
of all deaths, and least in use? We only call it natural!, 
as if it were against nature to see a man breake his nccke 
with a fall; to be drowned by shipwracke; to be surprised 
with a pestilence, or pleurisie, and as if our ordinarie con¬ 
dition did not present these inconveniences unto us all. 
Let us not flatter our selves with these fond-goodly words; 
a man may peradventure rather call that naturall, which 
is generall, common and universall. To die of age, is a 
raife, singular, and extraordinarie death, and so much 
lesse naturall than others : It is the last and extremest kind 
of dying: The further it is from us, so much the lesse is 
it to be hoped for: Indeed it is the limit, beyond which we 
shal not passe, and which the law of nature hath pre¬ 
scribed unto us, as that which should not be outgone by 
any; but it is a rare privilege peculiar unto her selfe, to 
make us continue unto it. It is an exemption, which 
through some particular favour she bestoweth on some 
one man, in the space of two or three ages, discharging 
him from the crosses, troubles, and difficulties, she hath 
enterposed betweene both, in this long cariere and pilgrim¬ 
age. Therefore my opinion is, to consider, that the age 
unto which we are come, is an age whereto few arive: 
since men come not unto it by any ordinarie course, it is 
a signe we are verie forward. And since we have past the 
accustomed bounds, which is the true measure of our life. 
We must not h6pe^,.that we shall goe much further. Having 
escaped so many occasions of death, wherein we see the 
world to fall, we must acknowledge that such an extra- 
ordlnarie fortune, as that is, which maintaineth us, and is 
beyond the common use, is not likely to continue long. It 
is a fault of the verie lawes, to have this false imagination : 
allow not a man to be capable and of discretion, to 
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manage and dispose of his owne goods, untill he be five 
and twentie yeares old, yet shall he hardly preserve the state., 
of his life so long. Augustus abridged five yeares of the' 
ancient Romane Lawes, and declared, that irr any man 
that should take upon him the charge of judgement, ft 
sufficed to be thirtie yeares old. Servius Tullius dispensed 
with the Knights, who were seven and fortie yeares of l^e, 
from all voluntarie services of warre. Augustus brought 
them to fortie and five. To send men to their place, o( 
sojourning before they be five and fiftie or three score-.j. 
yeares of age, me seemeth, carrieth no great apparance 
with it. My advice would be, that our vacation, and em¬ 
ployment should be extended, as far as might be for the 
publike commoditie; but I blame some, and condemnc 
most, that we begin not soone enough to employ our 
selves. The same Augustus had been univer^ll and . 
supreme judge of the world, when he was but niheteene 
yeares old, and would have another to be thirtie, before * 
he shall bee made a competent Judge of a cottage or far'lie. 

As for my part, I thinke our minds are as full growne and 
perfectly joynted at twentie yeares, as they should be, a,nd 
promise as much as they can, A mind which at that age 
hath not given some evident token or earnest of her suffi- 
ciencie, shall hardly give it afterward; put her to what triau * ^ 
you list. Natural qualities and vertues, if they have any 
vigorous or beauteous thing in them, will produce and 
shew the same within that time, or never. They say ht 
Daulphin4, 

* 

Si Vespine nou picque quand wat, 

A peine que picque jamai ,—French prov. 

A thorne, unlesse at first it pricke, 

Will hardly ever pearce to th* quicke. 

Of all humane honourable and glorious actions, that 
ever came unto my knowledge, of w^at nature soever 
they be, I am perswaded, I should have a harder taske, to, 
number those, which both in ancient times, and in ours, 
have beene produced and atchieved before the age of thirtie 
yeares, than such as were performed after t yea, often in 
the life of the same men. May not I boldly speak it of 
those of Hanniball, and Scipio his great adversarie? They 
lived the better part of their life with the glorie which they 
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had gotten in their youth: And though afterward they were 
great men, in respect of all others, yet were they but 
meane in re^rd of themselves. As for my particular, I 
am verily pel^adcd, that since that age, both my spirit 
and my body, have more decreased than encreased, more 
recoyled than advanced. It may be, that knowledge and 
experience shall encrease in them, together with life, that 
bestow their time well: but vivacitie, promptitude, con- 
stancie, and other parts much more our owne, more im¬ 
portant and more essential!, they droope, they languish, 
and they faint. 

—ubt jam validis qiiassatim cst vinbu^s avi 
Corpus^ rl ohtmis cccideftml viribus artus^ 

' Claudicai tngenium^ debrai bnguaque tiicn.?(/wc. - Iau'k iii. 457. 

When once the bodv hv shrewd strenjjth of yearns 
Is.shak^t, and limni(‘s drawne downe from strerifjth lhat weares, 

/ Wit halts', both tongue and mind 
% . Doe d '.ily doaJ, we find. 

It/is the body, which sometimes yceldeth first unto age; 
and other times the mind: and 1 have scene many, that 
have htid their braihes weakned before their stomacke or 
legges- And forasmuch, as it is a disease, little or nothing 
s^sible unto him that endureth it, and maketh no great 
.s)iew, it is so much the more dangerous. Here I exclaime 
against our Lawes, not because they leave us so long, and 
late in working,and employment, but that they set us a 
worke no sotmtjr,, .^d;it is so late before wc be employed. 
JMfi thinkes that OOftsideying the weaknesse of our life, and 
seeing the infinit number of ordinarie rockes, and naturall 
dangers it is subject unto, we should not so soone as we 
■ come into the* world, alot so great a share thereof unto 
unprofitable wantonne^se in youth, il-breeding idlenesse, 
and slow-learning prentissage. 


The end of the first Booke 
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All the learned men named above were trained at 
Oxford, many of them likewise on the continent. The 
great names are tlnjse of secular clerks, of Franciscans 
or Dominicans, but the old jealousy of the seculars 
and regulars was useful in keeping up a wholesome 
rivalry for power in the Universities. A rule of 
1337 required that one monk in every twenty should 
go to the LInivcr.sity, and the foundation of more 
colleges resulted. It was Walter of Merton who 
(from 1264 to 1274) compiled the bcjcly of rules for a 
ctjllege of secular clerks which was the parent of the 
Fnglish collegiate .system. To his house he would 
admit no “religious” jjcrson, neither monk nor friar, 
and in his seminary of clerks he arranged that all the 
■scliolars should be supported by the revenues of the 
foundation. A “ grammaticus ” was to teach the 
younger students, .uicl the necessary bo(.)ks were to 
be i)rovi(led. 'Fhe liberal arts, leading up to theology 
as the chief, were to form the course of study for 
thcjsc who were destined to be parish priests. Only 
four or five might study canon law and only 
canonists might study civil law. The founders of 
lialliol. University College, Oriel, all kjoked to the 
Merton statutes as a model, for Merton was pouring 
out a stream of archbishr>ps and bishops, and its 
fame was known everywhere. At Cambridge, where 
Merton had bought land in the event of a removal, 
his scheme was the model for keterhouse and Michael- 
house (Trinity). By the statutes of Michaelhouse, 
1324, the scholars were all to be prie.sts; and a 
stipend of 5 marks a year was given, out of which 
food and habit were to be bought. The cost of the 
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wockK' ruvHi, ;it t.hc coauiiun table, was not to execed 


I -s. a wee: 
servants 


k, “ nisi ex eaiisa necessari.i et Injiiesta." 
were kept, at lOcl. a week for food. 


Two 

The 


wa-.hino and barheniv' for tiie whole' colle'ee was 
charged at 40-^. .1 year. In chon^iiu^ now inoinbors 
all con^iikMMt* 1*^ of a |KM*soiial kind woio to ho 
csclu'wod, and llio l>c^t only ch(.>scn. Those ahsont 
for threa; months without leave, or no'^lectiiii; their 
studios, fallin;4 ill, entering relij^itjn, or obtaining 
an income of T t a v’oar, weio to leave, and theio 
w'cie rules for the ejection (»f all (jnarrelsome mem¬ 
bers .uul ]>ersons ;,4ui!l>' < >f crime. At St a) addon 
Hall {I'xetor ('olle-e , nxfoid, all favour, fear, claims 
of kmslvip, ami atfeclion set asidi\ those only \veia‘ 
to be cho-,en wdio wc're Ix^^t roc*uninc'nded by their 
capaciU', ;4(tod naiduct lUtd ptwerly. i'he h'ellow- 


sliip w as to last only foj' three years. 

In 1050 Matthew l^u'is wiites in piadst' uf the 
“sav’oir faiic ' of the ()\ford student, liis slaidness of 
(Unuc-anoui, st\de and addu'Ss, and of the sternness of 
Oxfoid morals.i\’in_<^ th.it an ,ir< hbi--,hi)p was com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge t )xford to be a wurthv rival 
of I'ai’is. t'.imbridi^e was still behind-hand m con- 
triliiitin^ to the roll of ^reat mime^ : \’ct it was 
.selected as the place of education f.>r the brother of 
the Ibaice. 


p. b'rom 1250 i.iSn the Use of En'^lish in speech 
gradually ceased to be a mark of vuh^arity. Edward 
III. at the beginnin” of the war with France found 
it needful to iiri^e the teaching of h'rench. In 1258 
the first governmental document was issued in 

O 

English, as well as in Latin and French, no doubt 
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in order to appeal to a humbler class than had as 
yet been thought worthy of notice. It was part of 
the same movement that led to the .summoning of 
burgesses to parliament, Not only did English 
begin to rise in the scale, but I’Vench likewise began 
to .show .signs of displacing l^atin as the official 
language. By the end of the thirteenth century, 
bishops and statesmen, as well as law)’ers and town 
clerks, used French where fifty years back they 
would have used Latin. In the I'lniversities, where 
it was assumed that the students had mastered the 
elements of Latin, the use of h'rench was allowed by 
some college statutes. At Merlon the grammar- 
master was directed to assist the students in their 


Latin siieech, but at Peterhouse, JM'ench was allowed 
for “just and reasonable cause,” and hhiglish 
ver)' rarely. 


Robert of (Gloucester observes that “low men 


hold to English : he thinks it well to know both 
Itnghsh and I'rench, “for the more a man can, the 
more worth he is.” Robert of .Sernpringhain, a 
Cambridge stiulent, writes in English, he says, 
for simple men, not for “disours,” sayers and 
harjiers. l^'or Latin contemporaiy' chronicle we 
are still partly indebted to the monasteries : 
St. Alban’s continued to maintain its historical 


school: in the north and the midlands the monastic 


chronicler was still important; but the names of Adam 
of Murimuth, canon of St. Paul’s, and Geoffrey 
le Baker, and Robert Avesbury show that the seculars 
were sweeping over this field. Murimuth writes 
that he fails to find in the cathedral libraries any 
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chronicle running- hoyoncl 1302, ^ave one at hlxelcr 
to 1305, and at Westminster also to 1305 ; he there¬ 
fore decided to make “a hook of his da^'S." More 
numerous was the parly of writtus of works of 
“vulgarisation,” who wrote partly with an eye to 
the minstrel-ieciters, and found romance and mira¬ 
culous wonders gave the best chance of popuinril}'. 
The minstrels who throneed the court W('re man\ 
of them foreigners: c)’ are named in a I’oll of 
ICdward l.’s linu', iweixm-^ X i i-l distiil)uted to them 
in fei's 

10. .\t the clo^e of the thn teenth centur)', in ] ,< melon, 
a brotherhood was fonneii, after the model of a 
I'reiich gild, assm iated with the cult of a statue of the 
X'irgin at Le I’lo en \h-lay ; tlu; London statutes 
rc'cord that it was founded to maintain jollitj', peace, 
honesix', sweetness, ijaietv and lo\e. 1 he ‘‘amorous 
C()ni|)<un to pd)'c rrlain l<»u.inls ihc frasl 

or to |)ri>\it!c a *^00^ A “ prince" al the court tins 
cliiuf minstrel was callcl the ' Ivini* ” was to act 
as steward, and there was a grand ceieinonv with 
singing' at tlu “ciowning” of the jjrince, who was 
selected anmtalh'. d'he old and new prince were 
to judge the merits of the songs caunposed to he 
sung at the crowning. When a member married tw 
died or became a [U'iest, the others were to attend 
and make offerings, h'or *'g(ujd love, jolly vlisport, 
courteous solace, jo)‘ and sweetness,” “to destro)’ 
anger, rancour, felonies ami all manner of vice,” the 
company agreed L) mutuall)' support, comfort and 
counsel one another, and to help each other in 
sickness. lint tlic principal cause of tlu; gild''-, 
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existence was the “ royal ” feast, when the “ royal ” 
singer was crowned. The royal song was to be 
coi)ied and hung under the “ prince’s ” blazon of 
arms. “ And although it be .so that the honest 
jdcasing of good ladies is projjcr matter and princii)al 
occasion of royal song,” no wf)man should be present, 
in order that “thereby ensample may be taken to 
honour, cherish and praise all ladies, at all times and 
in all places, as much in their absence as in their 
presence.” The prince might not spend lavishly of 
his own, for the ex[)en.ses should be borne in common. 
But the “prince” and others might wear “coin- 
tises,” scarvc.s, and fancy dress, at their own 
charge. Coat and surcoat, without sleeves, a mantle 
of the same suit, of what .arms he chose, would 
suffice for the “prince,” and the room should 7 iot be 
hung with cloth of gold or silk or curtains. But 
there might be flowers, fresh reeds, and “bankers” 
(tapestry at the backs of benches), .and the prize 
winner’s .seat might be draped in gold. The feast 
w.as to con.si.st of bread, good beer and wine, pottage, 
one course of large fish, a double roast in a single 
dish, chee.se .and nothing more. 

The winner c)f the prize rode in procession 
through the streets between the two “princes,” and 
before the departure there might be dancing, with 
drinks, but no supper. What u'as over from the 
dinners w’ent to the prisoners at Newgate and to the 
poor at the hospitals. Due arrangements were .also 
made for the gild chapel, which w'.as by the Guildhall. 

Such a fraternity for well-ordered gaiety .shows 
that some at least of the minstrels had lifted their 
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order out of its low associations : the minstrels who 
played to the king while he was bled, who sang, at 
the enthroning of bishops and abbots, the good old 
talcs of Colbrand, or Queen Emma and the hot 
ploughshares, were no doubt not of the same condi¬ 
tion as the vagabonds who claimed the same dignity 
at fairs, and were put under the charge of officers 
answerable for the control of loose women. 

11. Time was when the religious play had been 
considered eminently a matter in which clerks might 
be concerned without imiiroprict}'. It is generally 
believed indeed that the origin of the religious play is 
to be found in a slight dramatising of certain liturgical 
phra.ses, the dramatisation having originally formed 
liart of the rclieious service ; it was onlv when the 
laity were brought in to increase the dramatis 
l)ersona\ when T.atin gave way to I’rench and 
English, and when the clmrchyarrl rather than the 
church became the stage, that a feeling grew ujj 
among the stricter .sort that the clergy ought not U) 
be mixed up in such performances, least of all in 
mask(‘d performances. William of Waddington, in 
his “ Manuel dc I’cchicz,” written in Edward I.’s 
time, says that “foolish clerks” have invented the 
“ Miracle,” and di.sgui.se themselves in visers contrary 
to law, causing crowds to assemble in the streets and 
churchyards after dinner. Such a scene is minutely 
described, about the .same time, by a Beverley writer, 
who .sa3/s that the Resurrection was played in the 
churchj'ard of St, John’s by masked players. 
crowd assembled ; some came to enjoy the fun, .some 
to admire; but others there were who came prompted 
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by a spirit of devotion. 'J'he crusli was so great that 
tlie bo)'s sought a post of vantage in the upper parts 
of the church. An accident happened which resulted 
in the f)laying of a real “drama of the resurrection” 
inside the cluirch, a miracle being worked by the 
grace of the Confessor John, which was more exciting 
than the imaginary play outside. 

A manuscript of llie period shows plainly the 
mechanical arrangement for a “ pageant,” very much 
after the pattern of our Punch anti Judy show, as, 
regards at least the box and curtain. 

None of the extant plays can with safety be 
ascribed to a tlate between 1250 and 1350, though a 
doubtful tradition attributes the Chester plays to 
1268 -1276, and the Scriveners’ play at York, on the 
incredulity of the Apostle Tluanas, bears signs of 
great antiquity. If all the plays were as pious in tone 
as the Scriveners’, only very jniritanical fieoide would 
sec in it an}^ rock of clerkl}' offence. But no doubt 
there was a tendency to gross buffooner}', on occa¬ 
sions such as the Feast of Fools, from which Gros¬ 
seteste recommended the vicars choral of Lincoln to 
abstain. 

12. The subtleties of mediieval humour still have a 
naive charm of their own, though a jaded palate may 
deem their savour vapid. Certain “ cautclac verbales ” 
have been handed down t<j us in Latin, which may 
.serve as an e.xample of fourteiith century “ tit-bits.” 

1. I will make you make a cross, and then will not 
touch you, and you will not be able to leave the 
hou.se without breaking that cross. Ausiocr. Stand 
before a post in your house, with your arms extended. 
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2 What 3^011 rk) not know, and I do not know, and 
no one can know after 1 have told }'ou. Ajiswcr. I 
will take a siraic from the floor of the room, measure 
its inches, tell 3^ou the length, and break the straw. 

3. A pear tr , bears all the fruit a pear tree can 
bear and did not bear pears, j-lnszocr. It bore only 
one pear. 
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1'ARM1N(; 

I. Inipiovcd inclliods — 2 j\l.Liu»iiaI o\U“nh-- ; llic.ikdoun of tlic 
old sysiciu --4. Hooks on liu*.li.tnd}y-“5. Tlic IkiiIiIU an<l ihc 
l>oridm(‘n—6. LfK^al f;o\cn]niciU 

1 . Till*; acccninls of the farms of the H O', pi tailors, 

and of the J^acy estates in the North of Faij:jland, with 

many monastic balance-sheets and manorial courl- 

ndls, show that from 1250-1350, while the old system 

of agriculture was beginning to break down, there 

was a movement of advance in farming methods, 

especially in the direction of stock-breeding, and 

garden cultivation. In the Hospitallers’ accounts, 

rendered in 1338, every “mansio” is described as 

having a “gardinum” which “cum herbagio’’ is 

worth some TOs. a year. The royal accounts with 

their purchases of St. Reole (Tourainc) pears, Caillon 

(Burgundy) pears, the pears “ puccllc dc Saintongc ” 
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and “ pucelle de Flandres,” costard and pearmain 
apples, give evidence of the care to obtain good 
stocks. The Lacys’ Holhorn garden account of 1296 


shows sales of fruit and of roses. 


The Cistercians of 


Wardon, Bedfordshire, at a later time displayed in 
their arms their famous .stewing-pear. 

The need for meadow-lands increased with the 


value of the stock, and with the need some care was 
taken to increase the suj)ply. Meadow was worth 
2s. an acre, in many of the less well-watered ])arts, 
where aiable was worth only 6d. Next, the men¬ 
tion of such accessories as gravel- and marl-pits 
becomes more freejuent, of water-, wind-, horse-, and 
fulling-mills, especiallj' in the north of h'ngland. 
'I'he values affixed to these are high. The manage¬ 
ment of fish-|)on(ls was excellent, and pigeons were 
bred on a great scale. A dovecote which bears date 
(326, and still exists, contains 600 lude.s. J’oultry 
and pigeons weie the same regular items in lilngli.sh 
medi.eval diet that tluy are nowadays in Italy and 
hhance. 


From the accounts of stock-profits (.staurum), of 
the ‘'remainder” and the “addition” old and new, 
reiulered on a well-managed estate like that of l lenry 
de Lacy 1295-6, i 3C'4-5, from the care given to the 
“vacc.iria” or cattle-stock-farm, from the good prices 
obtained, one might draw a very favourable picture. 
The Templars managing a Northumbrian farm spent 
;^33 los. as against receipts of over j 494, leaving a 
good!)’ balance. Such accounts may be exceptional, 
but both come from backward parts of the country. 
The Lancashire accountant notes how many of his 
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cows have been strangled by wolves. It was a 
county where the “ iinassarted,” “unapproved” lands 
were still extensive. 

Stewards, parsers, farm-bailiffs, the “ instauratorcs” 
or stock breeders, rendered annual account; the 
average price of an ox was 9s., a heifer or cow 7s., 


a hide 2.s. 6d., a cart-horse £2 or /,3, prices that show 
a great rise (ui those of a century back. There are 
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attempts to contend with disea.se : the Templars pay 
for grease to protect the sheeps’ heads from fly; the 
Dunstable canons commend their unguent (grease 
quick-silver and verdegris) for scab, while they admit 
that they are powerless to contend against it in a wet 
season. Their flock of sheep at the Peak numbered 
1440, twelve “long” hundreds. The mention of 
butter in the accounts becomes more frequent: the 
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sales are not confined to cheese, ”iain and hay. On 
the other hand the expenditure on spreadin^r and 
carrying manure remains very small ; ditchin” and 
draining are scarcely mentioned. In the Lancashire 
accounts charges on lead and coal mining are included 
in the acccjunts of the farmer.s. 


The St. Paid’s farm buildings in the fourteenth 
century must have still kept their reputation for 
excellence and comfort. In 1335 canon .Adam of 
Murimuth, the historian, was fanning Navcstock, 
where he had under one roof a bakery, a daily, a 
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kitchen with an oven and two boilers, a hen-hou.se, a 
hall with buttery and dispensary, several “chambers,” 
a chapel, lined with plaster of Paris and covered 
with tiles, not to speak of the granaries, byre, smithy, 
and windmill, out of doors. In his furniture he 
reckoned four tables, four trijKxls, an a.xe, a che.ss- 
board, a backgammon-board with dice, a ma/.er set 
in silver, 60 cups, too “.scuttles” or tlishes, 22 pans, 
10 .‘^auce pots, a tin saucepot, a number of measures, 
a roasting-iron, a bread-peel for the baking oven, a 
ladder and other items named. 
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2. The Gloucester abbc)'extent, 1265-6, takes each 
manor and gives the number of arable acres in each 
of the three open fields (see above, p. 109) with their 
value: a third is then deducted for the fallowing: 
the values of garden, curtilage, pastures, pig-runs, and 
various small customary payments of “silver” follow. 
A virgater’s services arc then named : besides paying 
his rent in money, he ought to plough twice a year 
for his lord, and that {)loughing is worth 4d. On the 
ploughing d^lys he eats at the lord’s table: he gives 
certain bushels of wheat as church-scot; he harrows 
the lord’s land in I.ent till all the lord’s land is sown, 
and that harrowing is worth 4^(1. lie hoes the lord’s 
grain for three days, and that is worth eAd. Similar 
j)rices arc nc'imcd for the lifting and carrying of liay, 
planting beans for one day, washing and shearing the 
lord’s sheep, making the hayrick in the h)rd’s court, 
doing pack-carrying between two villages. Finally 
he reaps 2I acres weekly for the lord in autumn. 
These “bederips” or lord’s boon reapings he does 
with two assistants, and food must be provitled at the 
lord’s table. Fie helps further to carry the lord's 
grain in autumn, or, as an alternative, in the thrashing ; 
he collects nuts for half a day. Such are the .services, 
amounting in all to the value of 12s. 2^d., that com- 
jjlete the virgater’s year’s labour due for his thirty 
acres. The survey then proceeds to name all those 
who hold on similar terms. The values affixed to 
the “ works ” in such a statement as the above, may 
be taken to mean that a paj inent of the amount 
named would discharge the tenant from his obli¬ 
gation. 




REEVE DIRECTING THE LABOURS OF REAPERS. 
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If \vc would compare the eastern with the western 
counties, this Gloucester survey may be set against 
the Ramsey abbey extent of 1271. In this latter 
account a bondsman of Ihinnvell holds a messuage 


and a half virgatc, rent 6s. 8d. J''rom Michaelmas to 
the imiwing of the lord’s meadow, he doi;s a whole 
day’s wttrk in every week for his lord. On the first 
day’s mowing, he mows for the lord, who giv'es a 
shilling’s worth of beer to his men, and soon ever}’ 
fithcr da}': fin the off-da}'s he may mow his own 
meadow, but he must not cease; to mow till, with the 
aid of the other cottiers, the whole of the lord’s 
meaflow is mown. I'rom August 1 to .Sc'ptcmber 8 
he puts in three half-da}'s a week, s(- that he reaps 
three nnid-strips, one on each half da}c I'.very other 
week he must provide a man for a “bederip” without 
food, and in the off-week he jirovitli's a “bederip” 
with all the men and women belonging to his house¬ 
hold, e.xclusive of himself and his wife: for the first 
of these bederips the lord gives bread, herrings and 
water; for the .second, bread, meat and beer, but the 
tenant must find the cuji and be content with a 
gallon. The boon rendered without food is a 
“hunger bederip,” boons without beer .ire “ precariie 


sicca*. 


J) 


In the same way binding and carting is arranged ; 
.so too the lord’s Martinmas brewing. hA^ery seignorial 
need is .satisfied : indeed the Ramsey house of religious 
.seems to have shown a sjiecial aptitude for fastening 
permanent “ love-boons ” on the soil, or more directly 
speaking, on the tenants. The terms of these quaint 
contracts are often curiously minute, the result one 
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may suspect, of some old conflict, some old effort of 
the renderer of love-boons to seek his own, to cease 
to suffer all thiny;s. Sometimes the vai>;'ue reasonable¬ 
ness of the early uuderstandint^ has had to be c'han;^ed 
to a precise compromise, d'he reaper must brinp; a 
powerful man, no striplin,<^ ; there must be an 
immediate return to work after dinner ; at evenine- 
tide the mower cjf i^rass ma\’ carry awaj- a " fasciculus ” 
of grass, as much as he can carry on the handle of his 
scythe, so that the scythe is nt)t broken, and does not 
touch the ground, or the mower loses his perquisite. 
In another example the tenant collects rods, carries 
them to St. Ives (fair), and, as one “work,” must make 
a hurdle 9 feet long, or close a party-wall between 
two booths as two “works”; should lie act as watch¬ 
man at the fair or be put in charge of thieves, on the 
morrow he will be quit of work. A “reeve” or fore¬ 
man whose busitiess it is to increase the lord’s profits 
by driving others to their works, is excustxl fiom all 
other services. His res[)unsibilit}' is aln-ady heavy 
enough. The widow must tak(‘ o\'er her husband’s 
services. Gunnilda, presumably the widow of a smith, 
has a virgate, pays rent and finds four [)l<nighs for the 
lord, both steel and iron ; she provides all the plough¬ 
shares, and shoes eight horses. One labourer is 
suffered to be ill for a year and a day, <]uit of all 
works but ploughing; if his illness lasts he must 
render then all that his land is bound to render. 


The widow may have 30 days free frcjin the lord’s 
work. Such contracts securitig considerate treatment, 
in the case of one individual, wdll be likely to attach 
to all tenants holding virgates on a similar tenure. 
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3. But although the framework of the agricultural 
economy showed no change, the old idea that a lord’s 
best policy was to work his demesne by the labour of 
tenants, in such a way that the whole estate was self- 
sufficient, showed signs occasionally of breaking down. 
The old .seryices did not suffice for the new needs. 
Labour for the unallotted new services must be hired. 
Many large demense farms were being leased to 
“ socage ” tenants, to freeholders who would become 
the “yeomen” of a later generation, liy means of 
gra/.ing it was easier than it had been to make 
farming pay, and the class of fanner lords grew as 
the class of feudal lords dcca)'ed. The fourteenth 
century “ knight of the shire,” secure in his tenure, 
working his land for profit, taking his share in 
national and local government, was a different persfin 
from his lineal ancestor, the feutkil tenant b\' knight’s 
service, enfeoffed b}' a great lord ii[)on his laud in 
return for his provision of a mail-coat. Hitherto 
farming had not been regarded as a profession ; the 
object of owning lands of old had not been to make 
a profit in money but to provide food and drink 
enough to live upon, the year through. Nothing that 
could possibl}'^ be provided by villagers was to be 
bought, but likewise it had not been expected that 
much of the year’s produce would be sold. As soon 
as the demesne farms of the lord began to produce 
wool, livestock or grain, in excess of the manorial 
household’s demand, as soon as the trading element 
came in, the old relation of the acres in the “ demesne ” 
or home-farm to the tenants’ acres in the “furlongs” 
or unenclosed fields was bound to change h'ree 
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tenants who will pay rents in proportion to their 
speculative expectations of success were becoininc^ 
more profitable, in spite (if their inclepeiulence, than 
the flock of “tenants at will” holding by ancient 
customary tenures and kept in a state of subjection. 
The manor was passing out of a “ seignory ” into .1 
farm. 

4. The multiplication of books intended to teach 
estate management and the science of husbandly 
shows clearly enough the new tendency to some 
specialisation ; the old light of nature was no longer 
enough. The steward at least should be taught his 
business. Ihit though some of the monasteries were 
letting large home-farms, having more in hand than 

o r> Jo 

they could till, such treatises as Walter of Henley’s, 
written before the great sheep-rot of 12IS3, is a work 
(from a reformer’s pen) for an estate of the old schfjol. 
To the old schof)!, “custom” was worth as much as 
rent; a well-stocked park, fishpond, warren, coney- 
garth, and dtwecotes should bt; kejjt, but grazing on a 
large scale was not contemplated. Concerning the 
shepherd it is written that he must not leave his 
.sheep to go to fair.s, markets, wrestling-matches, 
wakes or tax'erns without leave, and in any case he 
must find a substitute. Walter treats a two-field 
system as a possibility but recommends that the 
two fields be treated on the lines of the three-field 
system. If half lies fallow, the other half should be 
divided, under winter- and spring-sown corn. Ilis 
teaching is advanced, in .so far as he talks of ditching 
and draining, t)f putting manure on the stubbles and 
of marling the sheepcotes. fie appreciates the 

26 
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importance of brecdinjij from "ooil stock. All super- 
fliKJLis slf)ck .should be sent to the lord’s other manors. 

If a cow has not calved or a ewe has not lambed, 
the steward must find out whose fault it is, and charge 
the negligent attendant for the issue or its value : and 
the same if any .should die. Sheej) that die suddenly 
should be salted and used as meat for servants and 
labourers. Walter is a believer in oxen as preferable 
to hor.se.s, though the ideal plough team will combine 
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two horses with a team of (probably four) oxen. A 
ploughing horse consumes a halfpennyworth of oats 
nightly, i.t\, a sixth of a bushel, and a shilling’s worth 
of grass in summer: shoeing averages id. a week if 
he be .shod on all four feet, and then there is fodiler 
and chaff besides ; and an old horse is worth only his 
skin. An ox on the other hand costs only a (juarter 
of this amount, and with tenpennyworth of grass is 
fit for the larder. Walter is an ardent believer in 
ploughing and would keep the ploughman at work 
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all the vcar thronq,h save for two month'^, which must 
be cancelled as hoi)' days or as otherwise unsuitable, 
fie would plough the land three times between every 
two cr<->[)s. Working till noon, a plough ought to 
turn I Mo acres in the \ car : it is due to the malice of 
ploughmen, who will not i)lough bc>'ond their pace, 
if le.ss than this be done. 

Walter [)reaches likewise the doctrine of cleanli¬ 
ness : cattle and oxen shuidd be curried ; dairymaids 
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should be clean, 'i'o the dairymaid he allots, accord¬ 
ing to the custom nf the time, the superintendence cjf 
the poultr)', of the farrowing of pigs, and roejuires 
of her half the winnowing of corn, with the help of 
another woman. 

He tells of apple.s and pears, what cjuanlity ot 
cider and [)erry the)' should )’ield ; of nuts, what 
quantity of oil. Wild honey is the lord’s jierciuisite 
and should be gathered every two years. One may 
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expect two gallons from each liive; eight hives can 
be fed through the winter on one gallon. 

5. He recommends that the customary tenants 
should be allowed tochoo.se their own officers, answer- 
able for their services. It was not the villain-reeves but 
the bailiffs and “ firmarii ” superior to these “prepo- 
siti,” haywards and foremen, from whom both lords 
and men had most to fear. The proverb ran “ if the 
lord bids slay, the steward bids flay,” and it is against 
the harsh exactions of these officials, not against the 
old accustomed order of things, as touching .services 
and lands, that most of the popular murmuring was 
directed. 


“ Master Lcafllc, as roiii^h as a hoar, 

S:iys hr will sinp my lorl^ings hrai,” 

sings one i)olitician, and others detail the claims .set 
forward by the bailiffs to roast chicken, lamprey.s, 
salmon on fish-days; to provide silver they will sell 
a man’s corn whilst it is green, and those who do not 
give all they ask have cattle and goods distrained. 
The weapons in the lord’s hand were indeed for¬ 
midable, All accountants, in their turn, were liable 
to be imprisoned if in arrears ; to remain in prison 
at their own cost until the debt be paid. 

Examples of a general resistance to a lord’s exac- 
tions arc not wholly wanting; they are exceptional, 
but they tell of what will happen when a social 
cataclysm takes place. In an E.xcter bishop’s register, 
for instance, the bishop’s account of an attempted 
resistance at Paignton is given. Sixty men refused 
to bind the cut corn : the bishop hired labourers, and 
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at night the rebellious sixty scattered the sheavcb 
over the field, because they had been made to pay 
the labourers’ hire. They protested that this binding 
of .sheaves was iKJt part of their duty. 'I'lie bishop 
reminded the villagers that the)' held their chattels 
and their land at his ivill: they received them back 
on his own terms, paying a fine of £.\o. In 12S3 the 
Dunstable chronicler enters “ ./\t this time \vc sold 


W. Tyke our native with his 'seciiiela’ (^his brood), 
and wc received one mark (13s. ^ijd.) from the bii)'er.” 
Such an entry howevei has become l>y this time 
something of a rarity. 

In I2yc) the St. Paul’s officials were directed to 
enquire whether the “ nativi ” marry their rlauglUers 
within the manor or without, without due payment; 
whether they sell, wilhtjut leave, calf, foal or ox, or 
damage the trees in the hedges ; whether the “ nativi ” 
or their “nati” are manumitted, sold, or made clerks 
or apprentices; wherein are the)' rebellious to their 
lord; who are fugitive; who die? The convent of 
.St. Alban’s drew uj) about the same time some rules 
for the more conservative management of their 
property'. The warnings are the.se:— Jle very careful 
that no freeman enters on a villain’s .service.s, f(;r we 
lose service thereby ; No serf must sell or let his land 
except to Us : No serf must be pledge for a freeman, 
or let him be puni.'.hcd " acriter pecunialiter ”: Mind 
how vill.'iins buy lands of freemen with our chattels; 
enter u[)on such purchases at once: They must not 
sell even to other villains “quia plurima destructio 
cst.” Villaitis may Ineed pigs and have a single 
bercary or sheep-fold, and a pig-stye, as of old 
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custom, but they may not rear plough-beasts or 
horses without risk of forfeiting them. 

If the political song tells much of the harshness of 
officials, it tells also of the uppishness of serfs. 
“ No\v-a-(la>'s one can not find a boy to bear a letter 
but he asks for the best meat, beef and bacon.” The 
preachers were for ever urging the serf to remain 
where God (or man) had placed him : the lowborn, 
who go to school to learn courtesy, are like the worm 
who thought it had wings, or the rat who wished to 
marry the sun’s daughter. I 3 ut against the clergy 
the lords cftmplained that they encouraged .serfs to 
make wills, contrary to all rea.son—for their chattels 
are the lord’s. On the Templars' fiefs the agreement 
wars that all should j)ay a third of their chattels at 
death, and the serfs were got to do the same. 

6 . Most abundant are the rec<trds which .show how 
real was the share taken by countr)'- folks of all 
classes in the departments of local gox'ernment as it 
was then understood. Assize rolls, coroners’ rolls, 
frank-pledge r<tlls, manorial rolls, may all be adduced 
to prove that at least some of the men of the shire 
and of the villages had education enough to grapple 
w'ith the formalities of legal business, ewn though it 
be always under the guidance of a trained and 
lettered clerk who could pen his roll in Latin. The 
law was an instrument for the civilisation of the 
people not less powerful than the ecclesiastical 
machinery. 

The local “moots” in the course of time had 
greatly changed their character, but they remained 
all-important features in Engli.sh country life. 
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Attendance at periodical court-meeting.s, sometimes 
at a considerable distance from home, jnust be 
constantly arranged for. In 1314 5, the men of 
liorkshiro petitioned that their gaol be not at 
Windsor. Some of the Berkshire vills which send 
their freemeii to the “gaol delivery” find it takes a 
week to gel there, yet absence renders a man liable 
to amercement. In 1258 and later it was a common 
grievance that men sufferetl from unlimited fining, if 
absent from the judicial c)'rc or from the sheriff’s 
“tunrn” when the frank-];!edges were grouped. If 
the four vills nearest to the spot whi-re a sudden 
death had oecuned did not ai)pear by their re])re- 
•sentatives, all ))er.sons over the age of twelve (and 
therefore in frank-pledge) might suffer fine. Many 
coming to the courts from clivers parts died of 
famine, and if the imiuest ventured to report that 
this was the cause of death and that they^ knew no 
other, th.en fines would be levied because the hue 
and cry had not been raised against the jjhautom 
ofifeuder, or because there had been no lu'eseutmcnt 
of Itnglishry, proving tliat the dead man was not a 
foreigner. But heavy as the burden might be, the 
system of “ [)resentments,” by' a jury of fjersons likedy 
to know the facts, at the I'leriodic “tourns,” had great 
merits which were duly' ap[)reciated. At the .sheriff’s 
visit<itiun not only' were the accusations made against 
persons suspected of crime, but here likewise all 
nuisances could be “ presented,” all encroachments 
upon highways or commons, all sto])[ung of footpath.s, 
and the like. The jury was a jury of freeholders, but 
the villains who must be giouped in tens and dozens 
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under a chief pledi»c at the “ tourn ” are in that 
respect under the same system as freemen. The 
Normans had not scruj)led to put themselves under 
the English system of “ frithborl) ” which thc)'^ con¬ 
strued as “ frank-pledn'c ” and took to be an institution 
fitted for tile freeborn. 

Some civil actions required a jury of knights, who 
iiiighl on occasion have to travel up to attend the 
courts at Westminster from the ends of the kinirdom. 

It is a jury of the neighbourhood that decides 
questions of villenage, of dis[iuted succession, and 
brings its evidence to prove a man’s age. It is 
difficult to realise that such jiassionate lovers of order 
and system as the medi.eval lawyers overlooked the 
necessity for a register of births and deaths and 
marri.igcs. The only jjroof was the sworn testimony 
of the w'itness-jiirors. Christening, wedding and 
funeral feasts were useful institutions inasmuch as 
they provided witnesses in the event of legal 
difficulties. .Such an one remembers the baptism 
because he held the candle, another by a great rain 
and flood. Many curious customs seem to have been 
kept up as a means of securing publicity, and .so 
informing the people of the county. When a man 
offered the excuse for his late appearance in court 
that he was delayed by a flood, he was asked did 
he raise the hue and cry? “ for otherwise the country 
would have no knowledge of your hindrance.” “ No, 
Sir,” was the reply, “ I did not know so much law, 
but I shouted and yelled ” (criay et braj’ay). 

The neighbourhood, the ” visiietum,” was con¬ 
tinually summoned to give its sworn juilgmeiit on 
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questions civil and criininal. The older methods, 
compur'^alion, ordeal, trial b}^ battle, had all ,qiven 
place more or less completely to a jury sj’stem. 
Rarely save in the ecclesiastical and the borouj^h 
courts was it possible to resort to the simple 
method which allowed a man to rlcfeiid himself by 
an oath, more or less supported by the oaths of his 
friends. The Church had withdrawn its sui)port 
from the ordeal, w'hich, if it had not the sanctions 
of reh\qion, had little indeed to commend it. Kven 
the appeal to battle failed to hold its own when men 
could hire prize-fighters to champion their suits. 
J^'or the innocent it w^as wa’se polic)’ to choose the 
judgment of their “countr}".” lie who refused to 
put himself upon an inquest, to clear himself of 
the suspicion of ill-fame, was rendered the more sus¬ 
pect. lie must be put in hard and strong im[)rison- 
ment, lie on bare ground, eat bread of br.in or haiie\' 
one daw drink stagnant waiter the next, and be laden 
wilh as iiiurh iron as he can bear. 
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TOWN lifp: 

t. Sclf-j.^ovi:rnmcnt in towns -2. Unp.utI >t.i\icc—3* Il^e-laws 4 
Oil;. inisation of emits -5. lunN*--(> Spin u oi iminici]»«il 

^ovoiintit*iit--7. Tallai^o ntlls S. Sorj.d ifiten.ourse (j E.n'IiuI- 
Sion c)f iliL‘ jrus—10 PojjuLuion — ii. Simnnaiy. 

1. I'llE rc.'idiness of the lord of a flourishing village 
to lift his tenants-at-will by a stroke of his })en to 
the estate of the burgess is shown by several charters 
creating boroughs in this period, and nothing 
witnesses more clearly to the elasticity and adapta¬ 
bility of inediieval society. The gulf between an 
ancient and a modern social system is easily lea[)t; 
a few words on parchment, a “ quick jjass change ” 
that seems like sleight of hand, and the status of 
a whole group of men is changed. The meflimval 
answer to “ What’s in a name ? ” might well be an 
unhesitating “ everything.” The bondman and the 
free burge.s.s were divided by shaip specific differ- 
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enccs, the handiwork of human creators: yet a grr)ui) 
of men could be lifted from a lower to a higher 
order, if it should seem desirable to the lord and 
his men that this should happen. To the group of 
tenunts-at-will the central condition of their beincr 

o 

was their relation to the lord’s demesne ; lifted to 
burgherhood, the lord’s interference is bought out 
more or less completely and the essential “ freedom” 
of the burgage tenure is, that it is free of seignorial 
explc)itation in certain stipulated directions ; it is of 
privileged C(»ndition. 'J'he relation to the lord in the 
burgesses’ case became as a rule one of finance 
merely, and even the fiscal relation grew less and less 
important as the contracts fell out of date. What 
was a hard pn’ce to [lay for privileged condition in one 
century was an c:asy one in the next. In these con¬ 
tracts there is ever)' gradation from a subjection only 
very sllghtl)' modified by privilege to a complete 
system nf biirghal self-government. The lord may 
name the borough’s head officer, may chorise between 
certain nominees selected by the burges.ses, or he may 
leave the selection wholly to the burgesses. He may 
or ma}’ not require the burgesses’ aid in his agricul¬ 
tural works ; lie may reejuire real or nominal evidences 
of liis seignorial right. Many village groups, boroughs 
in little else but name, showed no commercial vitality 
and became manors again both in fact anrl in name 
when villainage had lost its f)nerous character. 
Manchester is a case in point. Hut the days of 
servile tenancy at will were numbered ; no village 
group ever fell back to the servile estate once 
it had escaped not even when, later, the i^rivi- 
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Icj^er] condition of biirgherliood involved a man in 
lieavy burdens, burdens heavy enough to make 
the once envied privileged condition an undesirable 
possession. For new tests of burgherhood were 
evolved within this period, and just at the Fme 
when the condition of the villager was improving, 
the burge.ss was being asked not only to pay a 
larger fraction of the national taxation, but to iticur 
the expense of seiulinga representative to parliament 
to agree to it. Not all the boroughs showed the 
public s])irit and advanced imlitical judgment of the 
burgesses of St. Alban’s, who, to prove th.it they were 
not villains, as the abbey insisted, claimed their 
parliamentary representation as a lest of their order. 
A te^^t b)' which perhaps they really set more store 
was the sending of a jury of twelve burges.scs to 
answer for the borough before the Justices in eyre, 
a jury on which no “foreigner,” no non-burgesscs 
might sit, none, that is, who w'as not inclined to take 
a lenient view of burges.scs in trouble and a severe 
view of non-burgesses in like case. 

2. London, of who.se barons Henry HI. had said 
that they were .so rich they could buy the fabulous 
“ treasures of Octavian,” is scarcely to be spoken 
of as of one family with the struggling incon¬ 
spicuous blossoms of the same order: in everything 
municipal London was half a century or more in 
advance of her nearest competitor. With its two 
dozen wards, each with a police organisation, its 
well-armed gates, its “ bretasched ” quays, its busy 
courts of law and active council, it stands as an 
example of a mediaeval city at its highest point of 
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development. The bu.siness of local ^ov’^ernment here 
as everywhere was carried on for the most part 
by men who received no pay; not even the cler^y- 
man’.s 5-mark stipend fell to the sliare of those who 
spent a lar<^c part of their time in tlu; public service : 
in this one department the doctime was not taught 
that the labourer is worthy of his hire. In the watch 
alone was there hired professionali.sm : in the higher 
offices there was a fine for refusal to serve, but there 
is no indication of a general unwillingness to take up 
duties which gave power, p'osition and jjatronage. 
Only the actual out-of-pocket ex|ienscs of authorised 
officials were defrayed b}' the common chest, and 
there mieht often be a difficullv in obtaininij even 

O - W 

these. The Mayor of London received a large grant 
for the maintenance of hospitalit}’, .^40, but in small 
towns 20s. sufficed. A town-clerk and town-sergeant 
received small salaries, but the list of paid officials is 
always very short. Aldermen and councillors wc-re 
unpaid, like their ancestors the ciders of the portmau- 
moot or borough court. The interest of the work 
centred in certain very practical issues, not in the 
study of political or economic principles or even 
in party struggles. The princi[)al concern of the 
governing body of the town, the principal concern 
indeed of the whole community, which that body was 
suppo.sed, by a more or le.ss tacit understanding, to 
represent in some sort, was to “ run ” the borough in 
such a way that its inhabitants should incur as few 
pecuniary mulcts for public purposes as possible. 
The council is there to defend the town in all 
its franchises,or to “amend" them, if it be possible, 
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by some immediate outlay, that thus expense in the 
future may be saved. The borough, for all its 
seeming independence, must be ever watchful in its 
dealings with exterior powers, above all with the 
king. 'I'he towns, cxcejit London, steered clear of 
politics ; they could not afford to be carried away on 
any tide of national conflict; the risk of incurring 
some cru.shing amercement, the expression of the 
royal di.splcasure, W'as too great to allow of any but 
a waiting policy. The kings had realised the value of 
the boroughs and the ca.se with which a big “ miscri- 
cordia” could be distributed in the form of a rate. 
Every borough lived under a i)ermanent cloud which 
was big with “ mercy ” of a finite sort aiul might 
break very destructively over mercantile heads. Ilow 
fully the value of the boroughs had been reali.sed 
in the royal scheme of economy is seen l.)y the 
frequency with which borough “ farms ” were being 
used as royal grants to ciueen-mothers, queen-consorts, 
and other needy persons, where in old days a corrody 
would have been provided. 

In the management of municipal affairs the records 
tell us more of “unanimity,” real or supposed, than of 
divisions of opinion. If there were serious division of 
opinion, as there was in (piestions of finance, such 
divisions almost of necessity entailed a revolution, for 
no one had as yet conceived the convenient doctrine 
of the duty of the minority to submit to the rule of 
the majority. But revolution meant the interference 
of the central government, and risks which neither the 
majority nor the minority would lightly incur. As a 
rule borough legislation is drawn to pattern and 
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rarely is a new departure taken. What has been 
handed down to us, however, i.s the rmal decision, 
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such as the town-clerk would permanently preserve, 
not the discussion or the rejected proposaks. 

3. Much legislation had to be continually reissued, 
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with fresh attempts to enforce it, for the local execu¬ 
tive often broke down. The aim of it all was to 
secure the keepinj^ of the peace, to control competi¬ 
tion in favour of the burgesses, to check dishonest 
dealings on the ])art of traders and craftsmen. But 
in London in the thirteenth century the scope ot 
legislation was considerably wider ; there were 
elaborate building “assizes,” not only to protect the 
city from the risk of fire, but to prevent encroachr 
ments on the street. The overhanging “solars” had to 
be of such a height that a man mounted on a large 
horse could ride underneath. From the fixing of 
prices for bread and ale, the list was gradually 
extended to many other articles of food, especially in 
times of scarcity or crowding. A London parliament 
made a law in 1315, a time of dearth, which fixed 
very high town prices, and laid down maximum 
charges for grain and .salt, for the fat ox,’ fed with 
grain, or otherwise, pigs, sheep, gee.se, capons, hens 
and eggs. The chronicler of Bridlington observed 
at the time the futility of these regulatit)n.s, .sa\'ing 
that prices are the result of a divine dispen.sation, and 
vary with the fertility of the season. A rise in prices 
might likewise be due to causes more under man’s 
control. I'or instance, when Edward summoned 
Scotch commissioners to London in 1305 to consider 
the government of the conquered country, he ordered 
that none be so bold as to enhance the price of 
victuals by reastm of this parliament. 

London was the first to invent a sumptuary law 
(1281), perhaps in imitation of some French rule; 
women-hucksters, nurses, .servants and loose women 
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were forbidden to dress in the ”iiise of their betters ; 
they had been wearing hoods lined with furs too good 
for persons of such humble estate ; only those who 
could afford furred capes might wear hoods trimmed 
with such fur as they liked. 

4. At the close of the thirteenth century, in London 
particularly, evidence is forthcoming to .show that 
among the craftsmen there was a tendency to more 
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organisation. Master-workers began to form a 
.separate hierarchy from the journey-men, api)rentices, 
or .servers as they had been called. The young man 
who would take u[j a trade must go through definite 
stages of service, like the youth who sought knight¬ 
hood : he must submit to a curriculum as definite as 
that jwcscribed for the university degree. Klaborate 
“ordinals ” C()ntaining the rules of a craft now began 
to be drafted. In addition to the old rules for the 
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processes used by dyers, weavers and fullers, pre- 
scribin^ij particular dye-^, particular qualities of wool, 
regulating wages, or requiring the fuller to full with 
his feet, and not to use instruments that might injure 
the cloth, the London records now register the bye¬ 
laws of other crafts, drafted by the craftsmen them¬ 
selves, and accepted by the city council. From 1261 
come the rules of the London lorimers or makers of 
the metal ornaments of harness. The lorimers 
suggest the rules, “for the abating of guile and. 
trickery” ; the Mayor and barons of the city acce[)t 
them and roconl them There is to be no night-wi'ork, 
no re-furbishing of old horse-bits to sell as new, but a 
rich man might if he liked have an old bit mended. 
TIk; terms of apprentice.ship and the fees, the 
feasts and half-holidays customary in the traile, are all 
set out at length. 'I'ho.sc who take up the trade jja}' 
an entrance-fee to the cit)' and a fee to the alms-box 
in aid of [)oor lorimers. In token of the city’s 
superiority the Mayor was to receive a new bit at 
Easter. 

5. ]3y the rule of the ca[)pers (1269) all caps were to 
be of wool and old caps might not be sold for new. 
None might be dyed in black, for they are apt to 
“ run ” in the rain and lose colour. No night-work 
was allowed, a rule made less in the interest of good 
workmanship than in the interest of the w'orkmen, 
who are said to be poor and numerous. Later on 
thc.se ordinances were revised tc) prevent the u.se of 
flock and to .shut out foreign caps. The stream of 
medi;eval legislation was steadily poured out against 
the admission of all foreign goods that could compete 
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with native produce, aj^aitist the introduction of any 
novel pnjcess that could injure those who used an 
older process. Marvellous and overwhelming, how¬ 
soever hidden, are the forces that sot against per¬ 
manence in "vsted interest. Proscription, i)enalties, 
disfranchisement, all the machiner}' of law, seem ever 
and anon to be time’s playthings, lie uses them as 
the enemy’s ])ieces to effect “ stale mate. ’ 

Within the bonnighs there was no j)ower caj^.ible 
of sufficient political insight to detect :iny way to 
stimulate industry, and to piomote tliat common weal 
for which even tl’c municipal pciliticiau was gemiincdy 
an.vious, so far as his own localitj,' rejiresented it. 
But a higher authority, Isdward Ill.’s council, more 
than once showed a disposition to attack the problem 
from a new’ point of view. Magna tiarta had securc'd 
and Ilenr\’ 111. had coufiimed to the foreign merchant 
safc-conduct, protection from new exactions and 
liberty to buy and sell, but Isdward Ill.’s act of 
1335 was moie explicit. By this law all meichants, 
stranger cjr deni/en, might buy (jr sell corn, wines, 
wool, cloth, llcsh, fish, both “avoirdupois,” that is 
bulky goods sold by the large scale or trone, and 
“merceries” or small w'ares, at this time chiefly spices, 
sold b}’the troy or small .scale —in fact “all things 
vendible”— at any place, and of and to whom.socver 
they would. W ine alone might lujt be carried from 
the realm. This law is expressly stated to supersede 
all borough ])rivileges, and had it been carried out, it 
would h.ive proved the death-blow to the “ merchant 
gild,” and would have made " the franchise of the 
borough” a commodity no longer vendible, in as 
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much as it would have ceased to be of value. But 
an act of 1378 acknowlcd<;ed the nullity of the 
earlier law, and the franchise of the borough remained 
a necessit}’, to Iho.'.e plying certain trades, till 1835. 

The act of 1337 which declared it to be felony 
to carry wool out of England, and forbade any but 
members of the royal family to wear woollen cloth 
made out of England, seems equally original and 
important, but it was merely a step in securing the 
alliance of the Flemish people, an act of reprisal 
against their count, and was not intended to be 
permanent. But Edward III.’s council, at a time 
when all the superior woollen cloths were being made 
out of England, began a policy of fostering cloth- 
making which ultimately had great results. Foreign 
cloth-uorkcrs were placed under the king’s protection, 
encouraged to .settle and enfranchised by the king. 
At the same time the act sought to encourage an 
Emrlish fur-trade, forbidding the u.sc of foreign furs 
to an\' who had not a year. But human nature 
is stronger than human law and Murimuth the con¬ 
temporary chronicler observes how ineffectual the 
rule was. Even the council felt no desire to forbid 
the import of canvas, linen or silk goods, for which 
England was wholly dependent on the continent. 

The transport of stores, whether for Edward l.’s 
Welsh or .Scotch wars, or the wars of his successors, 
ehectually stimulated shipping and trade, especially 
with Ireland, which was regarded as a great store- 
hou.se for provisions in times of sudden emergency. 
Men’s ideas of the possibilities of EnglLsh trade became 
larger, and commercially the Black Death found 
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England prosperous. The fair, with its siiecial law 
and special arrangements for the recovery of debts, 
afforded a useful outlet to the forces wln’ch burghal 
monopoly had attempted to control too closely, luir 
a few days in the )’ear, the borough threw opeti its 
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Fnm pliotogfilph by Cuujunghani 

gates to all and sundry, and supplied its own needs 
for the year. The “ foreign ” merchant might |)ass a 
large jmrt of the year in moving from one fair to 
another, free of toll. The largest fairs were held at 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfielrl, at Winchester, under a 
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charter of Rufus, at Rostou, St. Ives, Stourbridge 
(Cambridge), limy. Stamford, and Reverley, but every 
centre was served by a fair of mc»rc or less notoriety. 
Most of the fairs were under the control of tlie 
munici|xil officers, eitlier by definite grant or by 
usurpation. 

6. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the multi¬ 
farious character of the municipal duties. Mayors, 
bailiffs and sergeants were the maids of all work on 
the scanty staff of the media:val executive. From an 
early time the borough rulers who had displaced a 
lord were guardians of orphans ; a feudal borougli 
must se(i “wardship’' :inswercd for somewh(M‘e, and 
accordingly by charter or tacitly, the community 
made itself guardian ; tluit is to say, the may^jr or 
bailiff with llie council where tluM'e was one, or where 
none was yet evolved, then the officers of the 
boroLigli court, ap[)tuntcd certain guardians, au'.wer- 
able to them fiji* the pnt[)erty of the minor. In 
London in 1299 men were saying that the aldermen 
took tlie mf>ney (»f the eommon chest, under pretext 
of wardship of or])hans, and spent it on themselves. 
The aldermen, acting as judges in their own cause, 
sent the libeller to prison. 

Again, it is through its governing body that the 
community protected its burghal chase or warrcn.and 
to the same body it entrusted the election of the 
church-wardens of the borough'.s parish church and 
the audit of the church-wardens' account. I'he 
hospitals were in many cases under borougli control. 
The borough as well as the ( hurch provided fur the 
needs of the lepers, the sick, and the poor. 
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The town not mcrel}’ looked to its mayor and 
liis brot]\cr jurats to levy and assess the taxes, to 
judge the offences done within the limits of the 
community, including in some cases the felonies, 
but found in Ihi- borough court also a conveiiic'nt 
repository for every record. Here were arranged all 
matters of surety, contract, specification, obligatory 
notes, arbitrations in disjTntes, bonds of ;'.pi)rentice- 
•ship and, from old time, all “ bookings" of land. The 
borough officers registererl not only all ct)nvc)Mnces 
but also all wills made h)' burgesses, and thus secured 
a valuable weapon against ecclesiastical interference. 

To the borough i)fficers was left the arrangement 
of the muster-roll, the eciui|)nient of the town’s 
([Uota of men wdth bows, arrows, w'added-le<ither- 
coats, knives, caparisoned horses and the rest, when 
the ro\’al summons for a mditary lev\’ had been 
issuer]. Nf>t onl)’ must provision be made; for those 
w'hom the borough, of its grace, must send to die 
host, but foi the guanling of the town itself d Ins 
diit\' was of old tlie burgess’s prime dut)’; his 
chartered franchise repcatedl)- protecierl him from all 
military calls that t(.)ok him .i\.ay for moie than the 
daylight hours of a single da)'. “With the sun out, 
and with the sun in ; ” to ik' more military service 
wuis made matter of special bargain. 

besides impressing soldiers to meet the royal 
“commission of array," the borough officers might 
have to impress labourers to meet any royal demand 
for labour ; in return for “reasonable" pay, the king 
wa.s in the habit of requiring masons and builders for 
his palaces and castles, even parchment-makers to 
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prepare skins for his rolls, and the mayor and bailiffs 
might have to despatch such ))eo})le from the 
borough ; they must also settle the housing of 
visitors to the borough, and see to it that no one 
take lodgers without giving tlie required police 


guarantees. 


On all the great festal occasions the community 
looked to its ever useful organ : the council arranged 
the play, the jrageant, the [rrocession, the minstrelsy. 
The mayor and aldermen of London in 1312, when ? 
prince was born, led the “carols” or “ ring dances” in 
the church of St. Paul’s, went in “carols” through 
the city, all the rest of the day and for a great part^ 
of the night; they dined in the Guildhall, excellently 
well tapestried and arrayed, and saw to it that the ^ 
coiuluit in ('heap ran wine. 

I'hat same conduit, with all the water-works the,i*t;. 
with connected, was of the council’s making (123,-7). 
It was the council that asscs.sed the brewers, coo 
and fishmongers for the “ easementthe u of 

the said conduit, and spent the under:nd 

maintaining it. Theirs was the (i-.Ly, ti,uin ism 
already in the early years of Edward 1 ., to ^e tl,. le 
coal-smoke nuisance, and re[)ress the Souti.vai 
lime-kilns. 'I'he “a.ssizes” of ale and bread, wine ' 
other victuals, gave them control of [)rices, weig,„.,LS 
and measures, and sanitary inspection. In 1309 q-ithe 
taverners of London numbered 354, the professed au^ie- 
brewers 1,334 p the council’s w'ork of “abling” 


* Tlic ul Lumlon in T350 has heun cstiinaloti at 90,01' ' 

hut this IS ]K’thaps lot) low. in 132S hxs i)cen given a total of 

300,000. ( 
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testing every cask broached for sale must have 
engaged the attention of a large stafif. 

Chief of the council’s duties should be the ortran- 
isation of local police, but here London failed, as she 
failed more than once in later times. The London 
records arc full of weary complaints of " roarers ” and 
bullies, ill the time of Ldward 1 . and Kdwaixl II.; 
London has ever been prolific of namt:s to d'-seribe its 
human pests. But parliament itself found a iikeiliffi- 
culty in keeping control within a much smaller area, 
the very “palice” of VVi'stminster. statute was 
petitioned for, to prevent children [)]a)'ing in Westmin¬ 
ster yard at “ bars” or “snatch-hood,” so as to disturb 
people desirous of going about their business in peace. 

7. h'rom the tallage rolls, which in sev'eral cases name 
in detail every item of furniture or ju'operty ch.irged 
to the fraction on moveables, a good idea of the 
burge.sses’ comfort, or want of c(jmfort, can be obtained. 
But it must always be remembered that just the 
articles which, to modern noticjiis, might have been 
taxed most heavily, were tho.se which a mediawal 
parliament of knights and burgesses exempted—for 
instance, several kinds of jeweller}', armour, riding 
horses, and sometimes the iirovibions of all who were 
not met chants. 

The injustice of the system of taxation which 
allowed of no graduation was observed by the 
political song-writers of the period. A man of .^40 
worth of goods “is laid to tweUe pence round.” 


And mncli an(;lher lliat |)(iverty luilli itrougliL 

U) t^round, 

And haUv a heap of gnls isiUcml ahunt tin* flcl (hearth). 
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Of the printed tallage inventories, that of Col¬ 
chester is a fine example, showing what each has in 
“camera,” in “ domus,” in kitchen, in brewhouse, and 
the like. Heels, clothes, kitchen pots, cattle, pigs, fire¬ 
wood, and so forth, arc all .set down in minute detail 


with the valuation of each item ; the extremely slender 
lists of .some household stock-takers may be due less 
to poverty than to judicious concealments or private 


arrangement with the collector. Hut the very limited 
vocabulary c;f such lists is the most certain proof of 


the absence of household comforts. 



'I'he best evidence as to the nature and amount 


of organised social intercourse in towns and villages 
is derived from the records of rraternities, clubs or 


gilds. The medimval impulse towards organised 
association of eveiy kind was ik> less strong, perh.ips 
stronger, than that of later times. Wherever a 
common interest bound together a handful of men 

t 7 

and women, the idea of levying some little tax to 
serve a common object was seized upon by a few 
influential pet)[de, and a gild was formed with a code 
of written rules. 'J'he common interest was very 
often an interest of occuj)alion ; craftsmen were 
united by the interests of their craft, and palmers, 
pilgrims, kalendars, the rectors of London churches, 
the worshippers at a particular church, devotees of 
a particular saint’s altar, traced back their association 
as a fraternity either “ be) (jnd memory ” or to a given 
date, when certain named persons “ founded ” the 
gild. Where no trade interest united the brethren 
and sisters (for in many cases sisters—u.sually wives 
of brethren only—were admitted), interest in certain 
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altar litjhts, desire fur the insurance of funeral 
expenses with proper “hearse" and tapers and masses 
to release from purs^ator)'. were common initial 
motives : an annual dinner, a procession, in all the 
glory of a “ livery," the social position of the fellow¬ 
ship, would make the gild-roll of members long or 
short, according as success or failure cn»\vned the 
founders’ efforts. Rules of membership, of election, 
an oath of submission to rules of a more or less 


elaborate kind, were general 1}'regarded as C'^sriitials : 
and few indeed w'ere the medi.iwal associations w'hich 
attached themselves to no s[)ecial patron in the 
Com])any of Ilea\en. Although a Pope had laid it 
down that corporations are soulless, it were as 
dangerous an ov(;rsighl for an earthly corporation as 
for an individual to omit to seek the spiritual favour of 
either the head or a member of the divine (’omp,in\’. 

The idea of attaching some charitable ])uri)ose to 
the gild was sometimes, it would seem, rather the 
result of its religious character than the result 
f)f a deliberate jnirpose to insure men against 
temporal dangers. Some gilds ma)' have been rich 
enough to prop<^)se to maintau’ all members who 
had fallen into |)overty, through no fault of their 
own, but often in a poor gild the charitable [)ur[K)se 
was deemed sufficiently represented if it were agreed 
to maintain our jjoor member at id. a da)', or two at 
^d. each. A lich gild maintained a chaplain of its 
own in the church to w'hich it w'as attached, and kept 
up the church-b(H)k.s .and vessels in a good state. The 
government of these clubs gave the members a useful 
education in account-keejn'ng and constitutional forms, 
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for the rules and s)'stem of elections were often elabo¬ 
rate. In some cases the £j;ilds were the means no doubt 
of enforcing a good deal of social and ecclesiastical 
tyranny, of dividing the sheep from the goats, as the 
London rectors put it. Many gilds were willing, 
where their own authority broke flown, to invoke the 
episcopal power against an unruly member, handing 
him over to a summary conviction for perjury 
“ab.sque strepitu et figura jndicii,” as the phra.se 
ran. The church had no reason to look askance 
at the gilds ; they were the best security for large 
“oblations” in the churches, for the presence of 
members at certain .service.s, and a regular offering 
at a fixed tariff, were always required by rule. In 
return the bishop might see fit to offer an indulgence. 

The fullers of T^incoln, founding their gild in 1297, 
combined, with trade rules on the proccs.ses of the 
craft and on the hours of labour, rules for a light 
before the Holy Cross, and church procession.s, and a 
clau.se on pilgrimages to St. Peter and St. Paul; if 
the pilgrims’ start was made on a festival day all 
brethren and sisters went to the Eleanor Cross and 
gave them Jd. each. The palmers of Ludk^w, twenty- 
seven men, founded their gild in 1284, with three 
cha[)lains, one to celebrate for the dead, one for the 
living, one for the honour of the Holy Cros.s. The 
assurance to members of help in trouble was in this 
case a first motive ; dowries were provided for good 
girls of the gild, or means to enter a nunnery; 
members (men only) might attend wakes, but were 
forbidden to wear masks or to masquerade during the 
death-watch. 
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The gild in its various guises covered all the 
medijeval forms of locallj' organised association. 
Our vast modern associations in which the (jrgani- 
sation is centralised ami not identified with a 
single locality had no mediaeval counterpart, unless 
we except perhaps some incijjient beginnings of free¬ 
masonry. The gild in its various forms supplied to 
the people of the fourteenth century local clubs, local 
trade unions, and local friendly societies. 

9. The expulsion of the Jews in Julward l.'s reign 
changed considerably the character of bhiglish town- 
life. The number of tho.se wluj left the ctnmtry was 
estimated by a contcm[)orary at 16,511. The expul¬ 
sion bad been gradually led up to bv a number of 
circumstances. The hold the jews had got r)n 
English land b)' means of mortgages was so strong 
that a rnedireval government could scarcely continue 
to tolerate it: the royal needs had for .some time 
been supplied from other sources, and the odium 
attached to dealing.s with the Jews did not att.ach 
to dealing.s with Italian bankers, Christians who lent 
on the credit of the national taxes and customs 
duties. To relieve the landowmers of mortgages, 
largely made in the L)e Montfort wars, all rent- 
charges held by Jews on landed estates were made 
invalid by a kuv of 1269. Next they were forbidden 
to hold real property in any form ; interest was made 
irrecoverable by law, and heavy amercements were 
taken. All these measures reduced the importance 
of the Jews, as they robbed them of the power to do 
business. Edward l.’s religious ciueen, and his mother 
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too, prompted by the friars, urged 011 the expulsion. 
The country paid a tenth to be rid of the poverty- 
stricken band, who had long ceased to be the great 
capitalists of Henry II.’s time. With customary 
mediaeval barbarity a shipload of them was left to 
perish on a sandbank by a cruel shipmaster, who 
was, however, jiunishcd with death for this offence. 

10. Little work of a satisfactory kind has yet been 
flonc to secure statistics for the population of England 
1066-1350. Profcs.sor Maitland suggests 1,375,000 as 
a pos'^ible answer for 1086. Historians are still at 
i.ssue as to whether the ])opulation in 1346 was 
five millions or two and a half^ The statistics of 
town populations rest in a like obscurity. Dr. 
Gross considers that 500 to 1,000 persons was a fair 
average in a ])r(jsperous borough : very few numbered 

5,000. 

11. Here this account of English mcdia:valism from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries must close. 
Enough has been said jierhaps to show that the 
media'val spirit of religion ami law, politics and 
commerce, is repre.sented by nothing exactly parallel 
in modern times, although it has graven with a firm 
hand the lines that may be read like palimi)sest. 

It is idle to attem[)t to sum in a few words the 
final contribution. The ages of faith, art, chivalry, 
romance, of the foundations of modern law, language, 
commerce, the vigour and strength of that time are 

' Ill 132S Franrc is htTu'Vctl to have had a |jopulalu)n of about 
twenty millions. 
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known to us by reason of the permanence of its work. 
Wholly unlike the niudern a^e in its social discomfort, 
it was nevertheless like ours, business-like, methodical 
and formal in ways that \vc are ajit to ignore because 
its order is another than our own. Mcdiieval records 
prove often to be only too systematic, once the 
reader has apprehended what tlie system is. An ai^e 
of reli^erioiis devotion, even into faith business was 
permitted to enter: clerk and la}' share ecjually the 
blame of the financial element which was allowed to 
corru])t relif^ion. Cornpilion, competi-nt judges will 
tell us, had eaten very deepl}’ into mcdi;eval society, 
yet the springs of life were not ilestroyed. We 
scarcely haxe the materials for a judj^meut on the 
measure of 11101 al jiroyrcss that may be traced to this 
period of histor}', but intellectual jirof^iess is well 
marked b)' the measure of constitutional ^nowth. 
Yet no sun of new comictions making plainer 
the rule of life had risen abo\-e the horizon : the 
social chaii'^es workinjj Lliroimh the Black Death 

O O VI 

were soon ti.- bring a f.iint glimmering. 

Kgoism was not then a [irevalent vice : one can 
think of few who may keep Gerald of Wales company 
among the medi:eval examples of that failing. The 
invaluable works of “zAnon’’ are the jiroduct of old 
time for the most part : anonymity was fashionable 
then. Into the great crowd of the anon)'moiis were 
content to fall most of the architects, artists, builders, 
benefactors, writers. And this pcrhaiis because most 
mediawal woiks were the result of co-operation. A 
.scribe who penned the whole of a great work might 
ask a prayer for his soul, or utter a desire for a cup 
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of wine for his thirsty body, at the end of his tedious 
task, but too many hands were at work on the 
volume for one man to be often able to put forward 
a claim to it in his own name. This is also an 
excuse for medimval jilagiarism. No one was greatly 
concerned to know which j)art of a chronicle was 
copy or epitome, which part original work. 

(Courage, and its occasional accompaniment, 
cruelty, are thought of, not without rea.son, as the 
typically medi.eval virtue and countervailing vice. 
But if the old courage was the courage C)f hot blood, 
.so also was the cruelty. The refinements of cold¬ 
blooded cruelty belong to a later age. Torture had 
scarcely yet been coucm’ved as part of any legal 
process. It was even ruled that a man should not 
be fettered in court lest his chains should destroy his 
self-possession. 

The old respect for the oath was gone, as the 
Statute of Winchester shows, and whether the respect 
for truth (which, as has been aptly siiid, generally 
stands in inverse ratio to respect for the oath) had 
proportionately increased, is not yet clear. Historic 
truth had become hopelessly overlaid by the roman¬ 
ticists, but in the more elaborate international 
diplomacy of the fourteenth century, and in the law, 
new ways were discovered for pinning men’s imagina¬ 
tion down to the prose of veracity. 

An intensely artificial society, it had the qualities 
and the defects of human artifice. It would fix for 
ever the generations of men in unalterable relations : 
but in this fixity there might be some security. 
“ Whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken even 
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that which he secmeth to have ” was a doctrine less 
true of mediaival than of modern society. In the 
Middle Ages the idea of allowing free competition, 
whether in society or commerce, could not be formu¬ 
lated ; geographical conditions put it outside men’s 
ken even as a possible generalisation ; and the local 
units, which had built up all that men knew of 
prosperity out of monopoly, could think in no terms 
save those of monopoly. But the mediieval monopo¬ 
lies had this merit—they were shared b)'' locally 
organised groups and were not the property of an 
individual. The principle of association,—a.s.sociation 
on certain particular lines,—was strongly developed 
in these men: to hold apart from the fellowship, 
which had been formed to supply weak individuals 
with strength, was to court destruction. The principle 
of individualism had no attractions to offer. Not 
that disinteresteclnc.ss and self-sacrifice were at all 
in vogue as favourite virtues ; far from it; but in a 
society where the w^eak had so much to fear, even 
the comparatively strong found it well to pay the 
required fee and receive in return a certain amount 
of organised protection. 

Besides the organised co-operation of those group 
units, formed for the purpose of defending an interest, 
of which I hav'e .spoken, there is evidence too of a 
certain spirit of genuine fraternity and fellowship 
ampng those prompted by interest to the creation of 
such unions, a fellow-feeling that w^s more than a 
fellow-hate; and in thi.s there lay something to 
sweeten the age, to dignify the humblest village and 
town life, to control the impulses of brute force. 

28 
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With the past ages it is not as with individual 
men that the good is oft interred with their bones. 
What was sordid in them is forgotten, may rightly 
be forgotten, when we stand in the presence of the 
monuments which they have raised for themselves 
in all that is left to tell of their greatness. 
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CIIK’ONOI.OGICAL TAHLE 

WILKIAM 1 . 1066-1087 

b 1027 m Matilda ol Fl.iiulcrs, by wh(ini he luul KiiluTt, William II.» 

ITenry 1 , AcUl.i. 

1066. Dec. 25(6. Willi.iin crowned :it Westminsler. 

1067. Odo liishup of Hayeux and William litz (^^herii lelt as 

\iccroys while William went lo Norinandv. 

1068. Wilhain I. ci nslies Uic in^urreeluni in Ihe west and 

besieges Kxetcr. 

1069. William 1 . Cl uslies the insuricction in llic north and 

fortifies York. 

1070. Lantr.inc made archhisliop : brin^^s Gnndull from 

Kouen The Tower hej:jmi about this time. Chester 
reduced. 

T071. Herewm d’s rebellion ernshed. Ifn^h the WoU made 
K'avI of Chester, Wars with the Welsh begin. 

107-2. William invades Scotland. 

1073, William conquers Maine. 

1074-5. Conspiracy of William fit/, Osbefn's son Roger Earl 
of Ilereford with Ralph (Ttiader Earl of Norfolk and 
Walthct'f Earl of Nurthiimbcrlaud. 

1075, Danisli fleet in the Humber. 

c. 1076. William 1 . refused tlie oath of fealty requested by 
Pope Gregory VII. (Hildebrand). 

1077—8. Rebellion of Robc'i t against his fatlicr. 

J079. Roger Earl of Slirewsbixry obtains pardon for his son 
Robert Bcllemc who had joined Robert. 

1081. William I,'.s expedition to Wales. 

1082. Arrest of Bishop Odo of Hayeux ; tried as Eaii of Kent. 

1083. Death of Matilda : a “mickle geld/’ 6s. on cveuy hide, 

419 
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1085. Domesday inquiry ordered. Danish invasion threa¬ 

tened. 

1086. All the landowners of England, whosesoever men they 

were, swore fealty to William 1 . on Salisbury Plain. 

1087. Sept. 9th. Death of William. 

wnxiAM II. 1087-1100 
b. 1060. 

1087. Sept. 26th. Crowned by Lanfranc at Westminster. 

William of St. Calais, Bishop of Durham, the King’s 
private adviser. 

1088. Kebellioii of Odoof Bayeiixand Roger Earl of Shrews- 

burv. Siege of Rochester. William 11 . aided bv 
the English “fyrd." 

Nov. Trial of William of St. Calais: his appeal to 
Rome. 

1089. Death of Lanfranc : avchbishopnc kept vacant. 
iOi)0. War in Nonnandv. Colonising of Wales. 

1091. William II. s expedition against Malcolm III. of Scot¬ 
land. 

ieK^2. (Carlisle colonised by William II. 

1093. .Anselm made archbisliop after William’s illness. 

1094. War in Normandy. Ralph Flambard, Bishop of 

Durham, is justiciar. 

1095. Council of Rockingham. Dispute with Anselm on the 

choice of a pope. Rebellion of Robert de Mow¬ 
bray, Karl of Norlhumberlaud. Siege of Bani- 
borough by William II. 

William II.’s expedition to North Wales. 

1096. Duchy of Normandy pawned to William II. while 

Robert went on crusade. A geld exacted. William’s 
two expeditions to Wales. 

1097. (Quarrels with Anscini terminate in his departuie. 

1098. Robert of Belleme carries on William II.’s war in 

Maine. 

1099. First court in the Westminster new hall. William’s 

march upon Le Mans. 

1100. Aug. isl. William 11 . died in the New Forest. 
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HENRY I. 1100-1135. 

b. 1068, ni, 1100 MatikUi of Scotland, by wlioni he had William, and 
Matilda : ni. ii^r, Atlcla ot Louvain. Amon^* hi^ illciiitiinalc children, 
Robert, Earl of Gloucest.r , Richard and M.itild.i, both drowned with 
William; Reginald of l)unstan\ ille, Earl of Cornwall; Juliana, wife 
of the Lord of Hreteinl ; S\hilla in. Alexander Kin^ of Scots. 

IJOO. Aug. ?ud, Henry hastens from the New Forest to 
Winchester and gains command of the treasury. 

Aug. 3rd. The Wilan choose him king. 

Aug. sth. Crowned at Westminster, Issue of a 
charter, later the model of Magna Carta. Henry the 
'‘Lion of Justice” prophesied by Merlin. 

Ralph Flambard imprisoned in tlie Tower. 

Anselin^s return and refusal of homage. Discussion 
postponed. Henry's English marriage. 

Dec. Escape of Flambard to Normandy. Robert of 
Normandy's conspiracy. 

1101. Invasion of England, Henry leaches the English 

“fyrd” how to light. Ivo of (iranlmesnirs private 
war. Escheat of his lands, given to Robert of 
Meulan, made lord of Leicester, 

1102. Rebellion of Robert of Bellemc helped by tlic Welsh : 

he fortifies Bridgenurth : is expelled from England. 

1103. Anselm goes to Rome to push forward the investiture 

dispute. 

1104. Robert of Bellemc, Robert f)f Normandy and William 

of Mortain make war in NormaiKly. 

1105. Caen and Bayeux won by Henry. Heavy taxation. 

1106. Battle of Tenchebrai made Normandy a dependency 

of the English crtnvn. Flight of Belleine ; Duke 
Robert imprisoned and William of Mortain blinded. 

1107. Terms of the investiture compromise settled. Roger 

Bishop of Salisbury becomes justiciar, h'lambard 
reinstated at Durham. Carlisle and district or¬ 
ganised. 

1108. Death of Gerard Archbishop of York. Monetary 

reform. 

1109. William Clito” son of Robert of Normandy made 

the centre of trouble in Normandy. Border warfare 
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wilh tlie king of r'rancc. Death of Anselm, and the 
archbisliopric kept vacant. 

I no. Expulsion of rebellious barons from England. 

HIT. Cardigan subdued by Gilbert of Clare. Pembroke 
colonised wilh Elcniings. War in Maine. 

1112. Capture of Eellcine. 

iij^. Homage done lo Henry for Alaiue. 

1114. Matilda, llcnrv’s daughter, marries the Emperor 

Henry V. Henry's Welsh expedition ; castles built. 

1115. Thurslan Aixhbishop of York refuses the oath of 

obedience to Canterbury. 

1116. Great Council of Salisbury Plain, and oath of fealty 

taken. Dedication of SI. Alb,in’s. 

1117. Wars with the ICing of Erance, and the Counts of 

Anjou and Flanders. Defection of many lords. 
Death of yucen Matilda. Plot to assassinate Henry I. 

II iS. Tlie Templars’ order begins to increase. 

iiii). Henry In-sieges Hreteiul, and Juliana discharges shot 
at her father. The tournament, in manner ot battle, 
at Hreniicville, resnlling in a success for Henry, 
intciview wilh J^ope Calivtus II. at (nsor>. The 
son^ of Kobert hkn I of Ecicesler tlispiile witli the 
cardinals. 

1120. Peace with Lotus and the Count ol k’landers. Loss of 
the While ^iup with Henry’s son and heir. 
iiJi. Marriage with Adela of Ivouvain. Welsh expedition. 

1122. Henry visited Diirhain. 

1123. Kebelhctn in Normandy in support oi William *^CIito." 

Strong gelds and strong moots.” 

Canon William of Corbcuil made archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury. Alexander nephew of Roger of Salisbury 
made bishop of Lincoln. 

1125, Coinage re-modelled. Return of the widowed Ein- 

picss Matilda. 

1126. The Council sworn to receive her as Lady of England 

and Normandy, in the event of Henry's death 
without a male heir. Louis again supports William 
“ Chto.” 

H27. Count of Flanders supports Louis, but Henry detaches 
Eulk of Anjou. 
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1128. Matilda the cx-Eniprcss nKirned Fulk’s son Geoffrey. 

Death of William "'Clito/' 

1129. Henry takes lines from the married cler^v. Henry of 

Hlois abbot of Glastonbury made bishop of 
Winchester. 

1130. Consecration of the rebuilt Chnstchurch, Canterbury. 

and of Rochester. Hcuiy receives Innocent II. at 
Rouen. 

1131. Renewal of the 0.1th of fealty to Matilda. Charter to 

Ivondon about this time. 

1132. Austin canons put at Carlisle cathedral. 

Birth of an heir to Matilda, Renewed oath ot fealty. 

1133. Nij^el made bishop of Ely, and Geoffrey the Cliaii- 

cellor bishop of Durham. 

1134. Death of Robert of Normandy in prison. 

1135. Death of Henry Dec. isl. The “Coiistilulio Donius 

Regis'’ written. 


STKPiiKN. 1135-1154 

Sou ()i Wilhaiu I.’s cl. Adda by Henry C'oiiut oi Khus. b. i(m)7 ^ m. iri^ 
Matilda of Uouloi^iic, by whom he h.ul Wiiliain, V„\\\ ot Wairenne, 
d. 1140, Mary r» mm, 111. Mattliew of Jd.indcrs, KusLn.ed. 1153, and 
others dyini^ young. 

1135. Dec. Repulsed in Kent, Stephen chosen kin;4 hv the 

“aldermen and wise lolk" ot London. His brother 
Ihshop Henry secures for him the Winchester 
treasury with the crown. 

1136. Innocent II. recoj^nises ins sovereignty. David L of 

Scots invades Norlhumherland on Matilda's behalf : 
is bought off. Gicat charier to the church. Exeter 
blockaded. 

1137. Stephen received in Normandy. 

1138. Stephen harries south-west Scotland. Robert of 

Gloucester rebels. Scotch invasion : Battle of the 
Standard : David defeated. 

1139. Stephen arrests the Justiciar Roger ot Salisbury and 

his son the Chancellor, and his nephews Nigel the 
Treasurer and Alcxandei Bishop of Lincoln ; their 
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castles besieged. The papal legate, Henry, cites 
his brother to answer the outrage at a church 
council. 

The hhnpress lands near Arundel, and is given safe- 
concluct to Bi'hIoI (Karl oi (iloucestcr). 

1140. Siege of Kly (Nigel). Court held in the Towci', and 

only one bishop attends, 

1141. Siege of Lincoln (Alexander). Stephen caught and 

sent to prison at Bristol, Cliurch council declares 
him deposed by (lod’s judgment. Robert of Glou¬ 
cester caught and confined at Rochester, Exchange 
of Stephen for Robert. Matilda is acknowledged 
Lady at a chinch council at Winchester, Goes to 
London, and offends the citizens. Driven out, she 
flees to Oxford. Attacks Wolvescy Castle (Henry of 
Winchester) but is in turn blockaded. Stephen rc- 
crowned. 

1142. Tournament in Yorkshire. Matilda is besieged by 

Stephen in Oxford, and escapes. 

1143. Stephen arrests Geoffrey de Maiidcville, Earl of 

Essex. 

1144. Campaign against Robert Karl of Gloucester, 

1145. Death of Mandevillo. Ralph Karl of Chester joins the 

kinj*. 

1146. Ralph gives up Lincoln castle. 

1147. Death of Robert of Gloucester. Geoffrey of Anjou 

secures Normandy for Matilda. 

1148. Matilda goes to Normandy. 

1149. Young Henry lands in England. Karl of Chester's 

revolt. Vacarius forbidden to teach at Oxford. 

1151. Eail of Leicester helps Henry. Death of (icoffrey of 

Anjou and succession of Henry to Normandy and 
Anjou. 

1152, Stephen attempts to get papal recognition for Eustace 

his heir. Henry gets the duchy of Aquitaine by 
marriage. 

1153, Henry’s invasion and war. Death of Stepheifs queen 

and of his son Eustace. Treaty of Wallingford 
secures Henry’s succession, 

1154. Oct. 25th. Death of Stephen, 
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HENRY II. 1154-1189 


b. ir 33 » 1152 Eleanor of Guiemu', bv whom he luul Hoiiry, Rivli.ird I , 

Geoffrey Count of lhiU*my. jolin, Matilda m. Honrv of S.immu, 
Eleanor, m Alphoiiao ot Ca^tiW, and Joan ni i. WiIhaTU II. ot Suily 
and 2. Kavinond of Toulouse. Amon^i^ his imate children. 

Geoffrey, Archbi‘;hop ot York, and William Longsword. 


1154. Dec. 19th. Coronation ;it West minster. Charter, to 

church and state, reverting to Henry I/s position. 
Deniohlion of castles. An Knglish Pope elected. 

1155. Restoration of order. 

1156. Possession of Aquitaine secured. 

1157. Malcolm King of Scots made to give up Northumber¬ 

land, Cumberland and Westmrjrcland. Homage of 
Welsh princes. 

II5X. Overlordship of Piiittany seemed. New eomage, 

1x59 Overlordship of Toulouse claimed. Scutage for the 
Toulouse war; and John of Salisbury dedicates his 
Polycraticus to the Chancellor Ilecket. 

1160. Normandy border strcngtheneil In marriage of young 
Henry to Margaiel of France 

iiOi. Death of The^)bald of C*interbnrv. 

%/ 

1162. Becket made archbishop of Canterbury. He resigns 

the Chancellorship, 

1163. Council of Woodstock : disputes willi Jicckcl. 

1x64. Constitutions of Claienclon on relations of chin ch and 
state. Council oi Northampton, to try Bechet : his 
flight. 

Ii6v Welsh expedition. 

1166. Assize of Clarendon reorganises judicial anange- 

mcnls : jury inquests: new assi/es protecting tiee- 
holders, and eurtailuig powers of feudal courts. 

1167. Louis VII. shelters Becket. Brittany campaigns, 
n68. Revolt in Aquitaine. Politic marriages arranged. 

Death of the justiciar Karl Robert of Leicester. 
iifKj. Treaty of Montmirail with Louis VII, 

1170. Inquest of Sheriffs; 7 only reinstated. Coronation of 
young Henry. Becket excommunicates the ai ch- 
bishop of York. Reconciliation and return of 
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P>uckcl. Murder of Becket. Welbh knights’ expe¬ 
dition to Ireland, 

1171. ficnry’s Irish expedition. Court at Dublin. 

1172. Heniy's Inimilialion before the legates at Avranches, 

and absolution. 

1173. Homage from Count of Toulouse. Young Henry’s 

conspiracy, and grand league against Henry II. 
Civil war in Ivngland. Scotcli invasion. 

1174. Henry II. docs penance at liccket’s tomb. William 

the Lion caught and risings suppressed. Queen 
Fleanur iniprisoucd. 

1175. Henry ictinns to England. Richard prior of 
Dover made archbishop of Canterbury. Young 
Khciiard sent to reduce Atjuilainc. 

1176. Assi/e of Northampton carries on the work of the 

Assize of Clarendon; oath of iealty required of all 
men, including villains. 

1170-7. Dialogus de Scaccario written. 

1177. (ircat inquest and tallage. John made lord of Ireland. 

Henrv arbitrates in dispute between Castile and 
Navarre. 

iiyH. Reorganisation of the Curia Kegis. 

1179. Retirement of Ricliaid de Lucy : Richard of llcncstcr 
and (ieol'lrey Ridel replace Inm. Council of Windsor 
and the Crand Assize, giving proprietary action in 
King’s Court, to be detennnied by a jury, not by 
Inal by battle. 

mSo. Ralph (Tlanville in.ide Chief Justiciar. New coinage. 

1181. Assize of Anns, reorgaiii.sing militia or “fyrd.” 

11S2. Disturbances in Aquitaine. 

1183. Young Hcniy and (leoffrey of Lnitany rebel against 
Henry IL and Richard, Death of young Henry. 
nS-|. Assize of the Forest (Woodstock). 

1185. John sent to Ireland. Queen bheanor released. 

118(). Death of Geoffrey of Brittany. Ricliard invades 
Toulouse. Henry 11 . takes homage at Carlisle. 

1187. Saladin conquers Jei'usalem. 

11S8. A lax on moveables, called the Saladin tithe, for a 
crusade of Henry IL and IMulip. Richaid transfers 
his homage to Philip. 
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1189. }*hilip, aided hy Richard and John, expels Henry 11 . 
from Touraine. 

JulyOlh. Death of Henry II. 

uicnAHi) r. 1i \qi) 

b. in IU)T Bcrcnj^ui i.i ui X.i\aiic. 

1189. Sept. 3rd. Coionatum a( Westminster. rrepaiati<ni 

for the third crusade, a,i.;ainsl Saladni. William I^oni^- 
chanip Chancellor, (leoflicy made arciilushop ol 
York, de Puiset Dishop ot Duiham lett in 

charge of hai^aiid. 

1190. Lon,i>champ made Cliicf jLi>iuiar, and lJisho|) llu^h is 

i;iveii jui isdiclion m the Noilh. Hu'^h arrested by 
Lon^^champ, who is both Justiciar and Chancelloi 
and papal legate. 

1191. Walter of Coiilances, archbishop of IConeii, suit to 

Kngland bv Richard, to act tor him. (leoflrey of 
Yolk arrested by Lon.i4cliamp’s order. The “ com- 
imina”of London recoL^nised. Re\oliition, and llight 
of Longchamp. Walter of Conlauces sncceetls «ts 
Justiciar. 

1192. Return of Queen IClcanor. Richard 1 , captured and 

imprisoned. 

1193. Richard's ransom raised. Jolm's plot with i'lnhp o^' 

France. Relnrii of Hnliei t Wallc 1 bisliop ot Salis- 
buiyliom Richard 1 . Made ^nchbishop of Canter- 
burv. 1 huce with John. Jlnl>ert Waltei* succeeds 
Walter of Coiitances as Jnstieiar. Jo!m s iiumage. 

1194. Release of Richaid 1 . Second coionalum Reeon- 

cihaliou with John. dVaunanients licensed. 

1195. (General oath to keep the pt ace. 

iiy(i, William Fil/(j^bei t’s n.>mg in London. His death. 

Unpopularity ot Hubert Waltei. Richard begins 
Chateau Gaillurd. 

1197. Assize of Measures. 

Dec. Bishop Hugh of Lincoln refuses a militaiy 
service. 

1198. Richard L retracts sentence against him. Resignation 
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of Hubert Walter. Geoffrey fitz Peter succeeds him. 
Tulla^^e on non-military tenants, 

1J99. April 6. Death of Richard. 

JOHN. 1199-1216 

U 1 r(>7, m 1180 Isabel of Gloucester, 1200 Isabel of Angoulenie, by 
wliom lie Ii.id Henry HI., Kicharcl Earl of CijrnwMll, Joan queen of 
Sc(»tlaiul, Isabella wile of the Emperor Frederic II., and Eleanor m, 
r. William Marshal and 2. Simon dc Montloit. Many illegitimate 
children 

1191/ Hubert Walter and William Marshal and lUz Peter 
gjovern'iii England while John secures his position 
in France. 

May 27th. Coronation. Hubert Walter Chancellor. 
J2W. Scutage, and caiucage on every plough. Peace with 
France, John's progress. 

Oct. 8lh, John and his new wife crowned. Progress 
to the North of England. 

1201. Hubert de Hurgh made warden of the Welsh Marches. 

1202. John cited to appear before Philip in Paris. Raids on 

Normandy. Jotm summons Arthur of Brittany to 
him. Arthur captured, 

1203. Disappearance of Arthur, Invasion of Normandy. 

J204. Death of Queen Eleanor. Loss of Normandy, Maine, 

Anjou, and Totirainc. 

1205. Oath of fealty required in England. Death of Hubert 

Walter. Disputed election at Canterbury. 

1206. John's expedition to Aquitaine : Poitou regained. 

1207. Innocent consecrates Stephen Langton archbishop. 

1208. Interdict. Confiscation of clerical property. 

1209. Papal order to excommunicate John not executed. 

No bishop in Faigland except Peter dcs Roches. 
Llewelyn does homage at Woodstock. 

1210. Persecution of the Jews. John goes to Ireland. Dcatli 

of Maud de Braosc by staivatioii. Cistercians 
heavily taxed. 

1211. Pope excommunicates and threatens to depose John. 
North and South Wales unite to make war. 

Eustace de Vcsci and Robert fitz Walter, baronial 
leaders, go to I'Vancc, to join Philip, 


1212. 
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1213-1221] 

1213. John forms alliance with enemies of Philip, the 

Emperor, and the Counts of Boulogne and Flanders. 
William Longs word’s naval victory at Damme (May). 
The Pope having charged Philip to expel John, in May 
John surrendered his crowii to the Pope, was recon¬ 
ciled, did homage, and paid tribute. Langton 
received 

Assembly at St. Alban's ; Hcnrv I/s charter brought 
out by l^angton at St. Paul’s. Death of Geoffrey 
fitz Peter, succession of I’etei des Roches. 

1214. Defeat of John’s allies at Bouvincs and John’s fiasco 

in Aquitaine and Poitou, 

1215. John takes the cross. Barons collect an army and 

liold London. Magna Carta. 

Legate excommunicates baionial leaders, and IiinO' 
cent disallows the Charter. P^arons offer the crown 
to Louis, son of Philip of France. 

1216. John defeats the Nortliern barons, Louis lands, and 

takes Winchester. 

Oct. iqlh. Death of John. 

HENRY III. 1219-1272 

b. 1207, 111 1236 Elcanoi dI Riovcnce hy wlunii lit liad E<l\var<l I 

KdniiiiuT Earl nl' I^ancabtci, Alar|;aut in. AU-viikIl! Ill, (»i‘ ScolKiinl, 
lieatntc ni. Duke of Dntlani, and otlieis. 

1216. Oct. 28th. Coronation at Gloucester, Homage to the 

legate. 

William Marshal made regent and governs with the 
legate, as guardian, and I^cter des Roches. 

Reissue of the Great Charter with modifications. 

1217. Defence of Lincoln by Nicolaia. Hubert dc Burgh 

destroys the French fleet. Departure of Louis. 
Reissue of a modified Charter. 

121Q, Death of Marshal. Paiidulph, Peter des Roches and 
Hubert dc Burgh govern. 

1220. Second crowning, at Westminster. Queen Isabella 
marries Hugh of Lusignan. 

William dc Fors made to give up castles. Kebclsj 


122L 
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hcl}>cd by 11 k Earl of Chest lt. Laiigton gets rid of 
the legale. War on the Welsh border. 

1222. Rising in London. Eauhes de Hreaule and barons 
oppose Iliibcrl de Hurgh*s government. 

1224. I.ouis VriL invades Poitou and Gascony. Faukes 

besieged at Ledford and banished. Franciscans 
arrive. 

Confirmation of the Cliarlei preparatory to PYcnch 
war. 

i22v Richard Kail of Cornwall sent to (lascony, vvliich is 
recovered. Papal claim to ''jirovisions." 

1227, Henry declares liiinself of age. C'ontinues Hubert as 
Justiciar. Pelei des Roches on crusade. Charters 
renewed for lines. Kail of Cliesler and others rise 
in hivoiir ot Richaid ot Cornwall, 

1225. English failure in Wales. Death of Langlon. 

1229. Papal deinaiul of .1 tenth. 

i2';o. Henry allies with feudatories hostile to Louis IX. and 
goes to Poitou. 

1231. De.ill) ol William Marshal, and fresli Welsh war. 
Redurn ol P. des l\*oches. 

I’V- l^UI ol Hubert. Indiix of Ihiilevin officials. Death of 
the Earl ot Chester; break uji of a great baronial 
power. 

1233 Richard Marshal leads the barons liostile to the king : 

they attempt to remove Peter. 

1234 Civil w^ar and death ot Marshal. Archbishop Edmund 

Rich gets rid of Peter and the Poitevins. Henry 
attempts to do without gieal state officials. 

1233 Marriage of Henry's sister Isabella to the hanperor, 
Grosseteste made Ihshop of Lincoln. 

1236 Marriage of Hem y and influx ot Provencals, 

Council of Merton. Henry recalls mmisters, 

1237 Attempt of the council to control expenditure. Influ¬ 

ence of William of Valence the Queen's uncle. 
i23^i Secret marriage of Simon de Montfort with the king's 
sister. Death of Peter des Roches. Henry’s attempt 
to make Valence bishop of Winchester. Valence 
dies. 

Flight of Simon de Montfort. 


1239 . 
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1240. 

1241. 

1242. 

1243. 

1244. 

1245 - 

1246. 

1247. 

« 

1248. 

1249. 

1250. 

1251. 

1252. 

1253 - 

1254 - 


Heavy papal exactions from the cleifjy: 300 English 
benefices given to Romans, Death of Archbishop 
Ednuind, 


Boniface of Savoy uncle of the Oucen made Arch¬ 
bishop : Savoyards and Piovenvals till the coiul. 
Submission of David of Wales. Louis gives Poitou 
awav. Df ith ot Ciilbcrl Marshal. 

Aid for the recovery of French possession^ gvven 
conditionally. 

Return of Simon de Monifoit. Fiasco in France, and 
king returns in tiiumph.il progress. 

King applies for money to the council and a ministi v 
is demanded ; Chosselestc stands by the oppositmn. 

Expedition against Wales, 

Grosseteste's remonstrance against iliC papacy. Ileiirv 
pillages the Londoners. Death of Isabella. 

Henrv's mother. Her sons bv her second inarnagL 
come to England. 

Fuitlier in'otcsts against papal exactions, Ihovcneal 
brides given to English wards. 

De Monifort sent to govern Gascony. Money relumed 
by the tuuncil. 

Henry sells Ins plate to the Londoners. 

Henry takes the cross ami attempt'* economy. 

Simon asks for help in (hiscoii\ and is not properlv 
supported. 

Henry asks for a tenth of the Church revenues, by 
papal mandate, for his crusade, and the bishops led 
by Grosseteste refuse. Asks for an aid tvohmtary) 
instead. The Cn eal Charter being mentioned, 
‘Mie swore horribly.*’ l^enewal ot the Assize of 
Arms. 

In return for money Henry confirms the Charter, 
King goes to Gascony. Death of Grosseteste. 

Under the yueen and Richard Earl of Cornwall, the 
knights of the shire represented in parharaent, to 
report the amount of an aid. Crown of Sicily 
accepted for Henry’s son kklmund. Pope in Henry’s 


name makes war in Sicily. 


Ivdward made Eail of 


Chester and lord of Welsh lands and Ireland. 
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1255. Atienipt to secure election of ministers. 

Union of Nortli and Soutli Wales against the policy of 
young Edward. 

1256. All persons owning property worth ;^20 a year forced 

to take kniglitly orders. 

Pope claims annates and presses for his Sicilian 
money. 

1257. Immense royal debt confessed. 

Richard of Cornwall elected King of the Romans. 
Discreditable Welsh peace. I'ope threatens excom¬ 
munication to recover his debts. Simon de Montfort 
leads the opposition. 

125S. '*Mad ’* parliament of armed barons at Oxford, Pro¬ 
visions drawn up and accepted. Government put 
in commission. Strong union of Welsh princes 
against the Marcher lords of the Council. 

1259. Disputes among the baronial parly. Provisions of 

Westminster to rcdiess grievances. Henry at Paris 
relinquishes his claim to Normandy. 

1260. Queen pelted with filth by the Londoners. 

]2(')i. Henry issues a proclamation against Simon's alien 
friends. At the queen^s suggestion he gets absolved 
by the Pope from liis oath to the l^rovivSions. Earl 
Simon and Karl Richard of Gloucester summon 
representative knights of the shire to St. Alban's 
and the king summons them to Windsor. 

1262. Death of the Karl of Gloucester ; his successor Gilbert 

more friendly to Simon. 

1263. Henry tries to keep the appointment of his household, 

contrary to the Provisions. Arbitration of Louis IX. 
invoked. Marcher lords come round to the king, 
because of Welsh interests and Edward schemes to 
protect the Marches. 

1264. Louis's verdict is for Henry. War begins. King 

defeated at Lewes and taken prisoner with Edward. 
Council appointed to rule. Gloucester gets Pembroke 
and de Montfort Chester, with Edward's position. 
De Montfort allies with Llewelyn. 

1265. Horoughs represented in parliament for the first time. 

De Montfort and Gloucester quarrel over Welsh 
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inte^est^. Escape of youn^j Eciwaid. HaJtk- of 
EvcslKun, Duatli of Simon clc Munffoit. 

1266. Sic^c of Kenilworth ; an amnesty lo lebeI^. (Ireal 
foilciturc of baronial estates lo (lie C'lown. 

1207. CTlouccster seizes London but subnuls. Provisions of 
Westminster enacted as ihe Statute of Marlboiouyh. 
126S. Edward p<'"s on Cnwade. 

i2fu;. Translation of St. Kdwaid. (ircal assembly at West¬ 
minster attended by burgesses. 

1270. Londoners recovei foifeited eh.irtcrb. 

1272. Nov. 16II1, Death of Henry, 

KDWAKl) I. I 272-] 307 

b !’;,<)>»’ 1254 Kle.uiut ol C.isliJc b\ wIwtinliL ui lluitci 11 Lliilthi-ii, 

inaiu (ft wlioiii iljccl lulw.iid II , Kic.iiioi ni III, 

hat, in i. (nlbcit JCail ol Cdouce^Ui ,nul 2. K.ilph (4 

Monlijt'niKT, Mai^.irct in. Jolin DnKr oi r>ia]>.inl, M.iry a inin. 
Klizat)cth in 1. John count ol Ibfll.nicl .nui 2 llinnpIncN Moliiin 
E.ul ol Hcicfifi'd. balwaid 1 in. 2 Miir^aitt ol b'l.itno, b> 

wboni lie had 'i'hoinas ul ihothertou Eail ol NoitolL .niil Ivdninnd 
Earl ol Kent 

1272 Nov. 2otli. Eealty sworn to Edward in ins absence. 

Walter triAard Archbishop ol York and Robert litiinell 
rule. 

1273. Edward lingers in Italy and (iascony. RoIhm L Kil- 

wardby nuide at chbi>hop ot Canterbury. 

1274. Aug. 19111. Coronation. 

1275. Statute ol Wcslimnster L, a code of lifly'One laws. 

Ciisloins on wools, wool-lcils and leather gr.mted. 
Jews to live by mcrchaiithse. 

1276. Legislation, supplemental y to the Slalutc of West¬ 

minster. 

Session attended by Eiaacesco Accuisi. Castles of 
Flint and Khuddlaii built, 

1277. Welsli war. Llewelyn planning lo marry Simon de 

Montfort’s daughter. His defeat and conlinement 
to the Snowdon district : he keeps Anglesea. 

1278. Visit to Glastonbury; Edward can les Arthui’s bones. 

Eleanor, those of Giiiiievere. Distraint of kmght- 

29 




tzji). 

1280. 

1281. 

1282. 

128^, 
1284. 




1287. 
1289. 

1 2 <) 0 . 
1291. 
I 292. 

1293. 

12C>4. 


Crih’OyjO/.OGlCAL TABI.K f I 279- I 2^4 

hood. Hiiiidfcd Kolls drawn up. Quo Warranto 
iiuiuiry (o ^lop claims to jui isdictional franchise. 
Rcsi^^iiation t>f Kilvvardhy. The Pope selects 
Peckhain as archbishop. 

267 Jews haiiL^cd in T^ondon. PccKhani offends 
Kdward. Statute De Rclif^iosis or of Mortmain. 

Further action against the Jew’S. 

Pcckh.iiii stni^|>les foi ecclesiastical privile**e tinsuc- 
cesst iilly. 

Reiiew.il of Welsh war. King’s treasurer negotiates 
with shires and hoioughs lor a grant. Meiiai Straits 
bndgeii. Idewelyn killed. 

Capture of David of Wales. lIis trial. Statute ot 
Acton Ihiriiell or ot Mei chants, facilitating recovery 
of coninicrcial debts. 

Conwav castle built. Statute of Rhuddlan: settle- 
Jiicnt of Wales. 

A J^ound 'Fable. 

Second Stalutc of Westminster, a code of fifty laws. 

I'X'clesiast ical 3111 isdictiun conlined within liinils. 
Statute of Winchestei re-enacts llic Assi/.e of Arms 
and icgnlates the militia and police 01 ganisatioii. 

ICdward goes to Clascony for three ycais. Kdnnmd 
of Cornwall, ICdwiud’s cousin, lett in chaigc. Chan¬ 
cellor Rurucllami the Great Seal with Kdward. 

Kdwaid expels the Jews from (lascoiiy. 

'Fhc lords refuse a grant unless the king comes back. 
Complaint against tlic judges and iiujuir}'. All but 
two dismissed. 

Statute forbidding sub-infeiulalion. Jews expelled. 
Kaige grant Death ot Kleanor, the king's wife. 

Gverloidship of Scotland acknowledged. Death of 
Kleanor, the king’s mothei*. 

Court at Bel wick. Baliol docs homage. Winclielsey 
made arciibishop but lingers abroad. 

Cinque lauds' fleet defeats the Normandy fleet. Welsh 
troubles. 

Kdw'ard’s h'rench fiefs declared forfeit to the Krcncli 
crown. Wai willi France agreed on. Seizure of 
wool and com. Welsh troubles. Continental alli* 
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ance bought. Clct^y try to ^ci Statute of Mortmain 
withdrawn. Separate negotiations) with towns for 
inonev. Shires represented in parliament. Edward 
in Wales, Beaumaris castle built, 

1295. Frencli attacks on the Cinque Ports. Model Parlia¬ 

ment; “that which touches all shall be approved 
by all" Representation of cleri^v, and commons. 
Lar;?e contributions of aid. 

1296. Scotch attack Carlisle. Edward assaults Berwick. 

Baliol renounces fealty. Conquest ot Scotland in 
twenty-one weeks. Knj^lish clci>>y ictaso a grant, 
because the Pope lias made Ins licence necessaiy. 

1297. Outlawry of the clergy, Tiiey make nuiividnal sub¬ 

mission. Defeat in Chiscnny, The lords lefuse to 
serve. Risk of civil war. Sei/aire of merchants’ 
wool, and Edward goes to Flanders to attack I^hilip 
as planned, having issued a manifesto to the nation. 
The Regent, young Kdwaid, conlii ms the C'iiaiter : 
no aids without consent of the realm; noextiatax 
on wool beyoml the custom of 1275. Meanwhile 
Wallace victorious in Sctdland. 

129X. Ti lice with Fiance. ICdward wastes the soutli of Scot¬ 
land. French nianiage arninged- 
1299. Tlie Scotch make Comyn 1 egent lor Bahol. Disputes 
with the CouiRil about Foiest lights. 

130C\ Articles added to llie Charter, relorming iiidicial 
administiation. Foiest 1 eforms. ICdwaid in Scot¬ 
land. Death of Edmund Earl of Cornwall without 
heir. 

1301. Parliament of Lincoln. Bill of twelve articles piesented, 

bringing piessiue on Edwuul. Young Edward 
made prince ol Wales. Resistance to tlic demands 
of Pionifacc VIII. claiming vScotland as a tiet of 
Rome. Baioils’ letter to the Pope. Historical 
statement of Edward's claim. 

1302. l^arge baronial estates lapse to the ciown. Edward in 

Scotland. 

1303. Victory for Comyn. Edward again conquers Scotland 

and reaches Caitliness. Wallace executed. Gascony 
formally restored to Edward. 
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1304. Edward tallages his demesne lands williout consent. 

Siej^e of Stirlin*;;, which surrenders. Arrangements 
for the government of Scotland. 

1305. Young Edward in disgiace. The Pope absolves 

Edward I. from liis Confirmation of Charters, but 
advantage is not taken of it. Scotch commission in 
London schemes a Scotch administration. 

1306. Depaituie of Winchclsey, after long disputes, Kcbel- 

lion of liiuce. Distraint of knighthood. Young 
ICdward knighted, lirucc defeated. Earldom of 
Norfolk lapses to the Crown. 

1307. Stauite of Carlisle. Taxes on monasteries not to be 

levied by the Pope, l^ctition for legislation against 
papal provisions. 

July 7th, Death of Edward. 


EDWARD II. 1307-1327 


1^ 1284, 111 130S Is.ihell.i i)f iM'ancc by wlioin be b.id Edwartl III, 

Is.ibcll.i lu Kej^malcl Count ol GiieUlci l.iiKl, Juan m. David, King ut 
Scotland; and otlieis 




J30S. 


i3cv> 


1310. 


1311. 



July 3Jst. Edward receives homage of some Scotch 
lords at Dumfries and turns soutli. 

Makes Gaveston Earl of Cornwall and betrothes him to 
his niece. 

Feb. Coronation of Edward and Isabella. Hanish- 
ment of Gaveston at the request of Lancaster, 
Edward’s cousin ; but he is made regent of Ireland. 

Inliigues for (iaveston’s relurn. The Pope absolves 
him from oaths : he returns. Articles of grievance 
accepted. Templar^’ lands conliscated. 

I AM’ds Ordainers appointed to control the king. 
Expedition to Scotland, by way of keeping GiLveston 
in safely. 

Ixiiig list of reforms demanded and banislimeiit of 
Gaveston. He goes to Inlanders. The king’s house¬ 
hold managed by a council. 

Gaveston returns and war results. Edward offers to 
recognise Hnice as king or to cede Gascony if he 
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can find allies for (Tavcstoii. (javcslon caught and 
killed by Lancaster and Warwick. A paity fornied 
against Lancaster. 

*313. Walter Keynolds^ Edward's ally, made archbislu)p. 

Edward goes to Paris. Apparent reconciliation on 
his return. 

1314. Hruce lakes Edinburgli and Stirling,* winch alone liad 

remained to England, l^dward defealed at Hannock- 
burn. Edward agrees to change his ininisleis. 
Lancaster leads. 

1315. Edward's friend Despenser removed. Koyal liouse- 

hold reorganised. Ireland, Wales, Lancashire, in 
rebellion. Great fainnie. Scotch ravages. 

1316. Lancaster in disrepute and his party broken. Private 

war between Warenne and Lancaster. 

Edward assembles an army nominally for Scotland. 

1317. Papal reservation ” of bishoprics. 

1318. Bruce takes Berwick aiul wastes norlhern England. 

New council formed. Ordinances confirmed. 

1319. Edwaid and Lancaster besiege Berwick. Scots nearly 

capture the (Jiieen at York. Truce. 

1320. Hugh Despenser and liis son aie favourites : owing to 

their Glamorgan lordsliip disputes begin on tlic 
Welsh march with the Mortimers, strong in N>rth 
Wales. 

1321. Despensers banished by parhameni. Defeat of their 

opponents the Mortimers on the Marches. 

1322. ICdwarcl recalls the Despensers and wins at Borough- 

bridge. Thomas ot lauicastcr is canglil and beheaded. 
The Mortimers imprisoned. Ordinances revoked 
and new ones issued in a great paihamenL with 
Welsh representatives. 

1323. Truce for thirteen years wilh Scotland. 

1324. liscapc of Roger Moitimer to France; he makes 

friends with Charles IV., and rouses attack on 
Gascony. 

1325. Isabella goes to represent Edward at the French com 1. 

An enemy of the younger Despenser, she allies wilii 
Roger. Young Edward sent to France. 

1326. Hainault mjitch arranged for young Edward, and men 
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and money provided Iherc for Isabella. She and 
Mortimer (now her paramour) and Edward land in 
England. Edward II. retreats. 

The Lancastrian connection joins Mortimer. 

"I'lic elder Despenser hani^ed. Edward II. caught. 

The younger Despenser hanged, 

27th. Parliament in London. Articles drawn up 
against p^dward. He is made to confess their truth 
and r(‘sign. Parliament renounces allegiance and 
chooses Edward the son. 

KDWAKI) ITl. 1327-1377 

H ni2, m. 132S rhfli])p:i of Hainiinlt, hy whom he had twelve children. 

1327. Jan. 29111. Coronation. Henry Earl of Lancaster his 

guardian, but Mortimer and Isabella rule. Scotch 
ravages. Murder of Edward II. 

1328. Claim to Scotland abandoned and truce made. Claim 

to the French throne entered during vacancy and 
Philip VI. chosen. Lancaster and the king’s uncles 
oppose Mortimer. 

1329. Edward, summoned to Fiance to do homage, raises 

question as to its nature, reserving the point for dis¬ 
cussion : Philip reserves the question of restitution 
of certain lands. 

1330. Mortimer executes one of the king’s uncles. Birth of 

an heir to lidward: supported by Lancaster he 
arrests Mortimer who is hanged. 

1331. Edward acknowledges duty of liege homage for 

Guienue and Ponthieu but docs not do it. Philip 
promises a partial restitution. Pailiaincnt favours 
negotiation, not war. 

1332. Flemish wcavcis invited to settle. The knights of the 

shire begin to sit with the burgesses, and the lords 
by themselves. Edw^ard tallages his demesne, but a 
subsidy is granted to prevent this. 

Edward Baliol is crowned, and at Koxburgh meets 
Edward III. and acknowledges him lord of Scotland. 
Ihmglas leads the opposition. 
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133 .^ Scotch defcalcd ICdvvard 111 . at Hallidoii Ilill, 

1334. Berwick annexed: plans to ct)lnnise it. Ikiliol pves 
Lothian to Edward and does hoinaj^c . a party forms 
a.i^ain lonnd L)a\i(l IL, a Ihuce and a niiiioi. r.aliol 
driven out, 

Edward reinstates him. RcdH-rt of Ailois, IMnhp’s 
enemy, received by kalward. 

1333. Edwaid lilies Scotland and tn:ikes a chain of forts. 

The Scotch secretly helped bv France, h’reuch in¬ 
vasion expecteil m England. Edwaid's seneschals in 
(nnenne aggiieved. 

1336. Henry Earl of Lancaster appointed to command the 
army in Scotland. 

Edward’s senescliaN e\(H‘lled from tlie Agenois. 
Philip openly declares his inlentiou to help the 
Scots, i^'its a licet wilh David Biuce and phindcrs 
the Channel Islands. Paili.iment giants money. 
Wool heavily taxed. Count of Flanders arrests 
English merch.ints m hdaiulei s. 

I^^7. As a reprisal export ot wool and import of cloth for¬ 
bidden : ihe Flemish people ally with Edu.nd ag.iinsl 
then Count. Portsnu»ulli biiiiit bv the loencli. 
Alliances fonned against Philip ^lav. Sei/iire of 
(jiiiemie pioclanucd. I'alward t.akes tlu' title ot Iviiig 
of France (Oct. ylii), and names vie.us-geiieral altei 
issuing to the Ivnglish the leriiis ot jK-ate he hid 
offered to [-*lnhp. C'adsand taken by the JCiiglish. 

IEdvvaul sails foi Antwerp. Allies not icadv. 

Meets the Emperor, his hi other-in-law, aiul is made 
his Vicar Imperial in piovince.s west ot the Rhine. 
Idiilip buys oH some allies. 

I ^3(y Edward enteis Fiance but encoimlei avoided. 

1340. Edvvaid quarters the French arms. No tallage ni.iv 
be levied without consent : large supplies granted. 
Naval victory at Sluys. Siege of Toiirnai. Pliihp 
challenged to single combat. Ti iice between Eng- 
kind, France, and Scotland. 

1 ^41. Attack on archbishop Stratiord for inisinanagmg 
supplies. Scotcli successes against Edward. Edward 
supports a claimant to the Ducliy ot lirittany. 
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1342. Edward lands at Ilrcst. Encounter with him avoided. 

1343. Jan. Truce for tlirec years. Pressure on Edward to 

yield constitutional points. Attack on papal pro¬ 
visions. 

1344 Pound Table. 

1345. K.irl of Derby to command in Gascony. Homage of 

the llrittany claimant. Edward chargc.s Pliilip with 
breaking the truce and declares war. 

1346. Invasion of Normandy. To effect junction with 

Flemish allies, battle of Crecy. 

Defeat of the Scots at Ncvill’s Cross. Capture of, 
David II. 

1347. Surrender of Calais. Compulsory loans. 

134S. Commons begin to decline responsibility for the war : 

petitions for redress of grievances. Grant made 
conditionally. 

1349. Pl.igne tiegins. Ordinance fixing wages of labourers. 
Public business at a standstill. 
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Dairy, 3S7 
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254, 384 
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Derm( 3 t, sony of, 24't 
Diets of knights, 117 
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Dorscr, X5, 294 
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17-19; Angevin, 14S; Edn.ii 
dian, 295-ft 
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IXiblin castle, i>ainling at, 150 
Duliois, IMcrre, 29S 
Dunsial)le, burgesses, 272 ; school, 

92 

Durham, hisioncal school at, 77 ; 
church, S2 h 2 jS ; gla-.s, Ss 
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26 
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Eli ham, 312 
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O 
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1 ^ 
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I 80 
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Ricliard 1 ., reign of, 141, 146 
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Winchester, 176 
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So; glass at, 85; library, 29 ; 
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Roger, bishop of Salisbury, 23, 

31*2 

Romances, 243-4 J Lancelot 
I Rome, Court of, 198-9, 200; 

I ap})eals to, 203 
Rouen, school t»f, 72 ; Tower at, 
10 
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66, 71, So, 86 
St. Aliian's rhuich, 220 
St. Bnavcrs ca.sllc, 14 
St. Calais, Willinin of, lusliop of j 
Durham, 75, ^2 

St. Mere ICjilisc, Willi.un nf, 
ijisho}) oi Donclon, 176 
St. Oincr family, 301 
St. T\)l, Mary dc, 301 
Siiewulf, traveller, 7S 
Salisbury, John of, K)(), 23S , 
on women, 42, 192 3; on 
kruj^hts, 166-S 

Salisbury, Kla (.'ounless of, Toi ; i 
.wr Loncswor<l 
Salsaiy, 280 

S.inis(ui of Ibiry, 2^6, 244 
Samson, bishop W'oKester, 75 
School, luoii.isiu ,, (»3 ; j^raniinai, 
235, ;02 3; .ur Cnls 
Scotalc, 267, 357 
Sculpture, 73, 270-1, 291-4 
Seals, j6 

Seculai ^ tiiions, 47 
Secular clciks, 44 ^ 

Semprin^ham cIdIIi, i.pS 
Sejnpnn^diani, (iilbcit ol, s 3 , 0 |, 

192, 222, 321 

Semprin^hani, J^c»bert of, 570 
Serfs, 100-6, 390; scr \ ilia.ns 
Serjeant ies, 249, 33S 
Serlo of Gloin estei, 82, 85 
Servants, 2 S 9 

Shaftesbury nuns, 74, qo, 92 
Sheiborne laslle, 31 
Shiie-couit, 104, 390 
Simeon ot Kly, 66, 72, Si 
Simeon, Sinum, 333 
Socage tenants, 384 
Sokemen, lOT, loO, 112 
Surtilegia, 360 
Speculum Bej^is, 284 
Slainfonl cloth, 148 
Stewaid, lang'.s, 6 
SubticLics, 304 
Suburbs, Frcia'li. 125 
Suit of court, 105, 250 
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Suigeon, Jemalc, 286 
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Tapi'sliy, 10 20, 1S5 
1 .ivalmn, 409 

'l\ mplais, 3<) -4I , 169-70, 206, 
327 <); (aims t>t, ^77 
'i'emple, Masiei ol ilu, je;o 
IVitanls at \m 11 . 385 ; ur Vil 

lams 

riieobald, airli]iislu>]> ul Canter- 
l>ui_\, 71 ; Inuisrliold uf, 93 
d'homas, an hbishoji ol \ ork, 74 
riiuan, Philip (ie, 21 
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S6, 71, Si 
'1 It he, T tS, 2 
'I’oll, 130 ; MY lloiouphs 
'roimianicnl 104 5. .V >7 

i'ouis, Sf'JjnoI ol, 76, I 
'I’ower of Ltmiloti, 10 13, 27^, 
^14 : watclim.m at, i|; mona- 

gi'iu*. 2(i7 

'I'owiis, ('lealion of, 125; sur* 

\ e) s. 1 2 () ; M'f' Iloioiiglis 
'I'm asuiei^ cj, 

Tii\i't, Nicholas, 3(X) 

Tioy p,anK3 261 

U 

1 'smy. 277 -So 

V 

Wii .itilK, 93, 238 

j \illam^, 102 5, 113,353 9,262, 

1 388 

j \ me).iMb, 14 

j \ isiliuions, cpMCojjal, 54, 231-3; 
iiionaslu , 339 
Vi varies, 148 

W 

Wager ol battle. 309 
Wages fixttl, 267, 209 
W'alkelni, bislntp ol Winchester, 
48, 66, 72, Si 
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(>aiitcrl)ury, 177, 199 
W.iiiihcson, I47» l6S 
W'ardrohe account, 285 
Wardship in boroughs. 406 
Warwick, Ouy (»f, romance, 322 
W*ishcr\vomen, 7, 149 
Watch .uul ward, 134 
Wiiveilcy Ahhcy, 59, 204-5 
Weigius and incasiircs, 270, 
40S 

Wcstmitislci Hall, 6; church, 79. 

220 ; hclK, 353 
William II., education ol, 22 
Winchcoml), mission from, 67 


Winchester binding, 86; cathe¬ 
dral, 81 ; royal house at, 12 ; 
Jews at, 277 ; survey, 131, 135; 
Ueasuie at, 12 
Windsor, 13 
Wines, 186-7 
Wireker, 207 
Wolvasey castle, 31 
Woodslo<'k, menagerie at, 13 
Writing, schools oh 86 
Wulfstan, hisliop of Worcester, 

18, 66, 77 

Y 

Yaidland, lOl, T03, lio 
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